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Another ten tons saved! 





roo , Ar ts } + 7 . + 7 
lL TAKES a little courage to throw out an old-fashioned 


boiler or hot-air furnace and install an IDEAL TYPE A 


HeEaT MACHINE, But how ric hiy the courage Is rewarded! 


. 3% 


Aa, ae Poy 4 Ey: iiohace beens Weg: Beet tan Y e é # ] 1, aN 
kK. VAN ZANDT of I rovV, New York, made the Wise 
decision twO years ago. 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


PEARLS JEWELRY SILVERWARE WATCHES CLOCKS 


QUALITY AND VALUE 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37! STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Model 300 Speedometer Complete Model 300 Automobile Clock 


Speedometers, Clocks, and Watches 


Hie thousand thousand times a day the Waltham Automobile Clock and the Waltham 
Speedometer are hammered by the road — slight blows, heavy blows, smashing blows, asa 
host of fine automobiles whirl over city streets and state roads. 


Motorists marvel at these Waltham precision instruments. They set their watches by the 
Waltham Clock. They measure correctly miles and speed by the Waltham Speedometer. 
They even judge the performance of their cars by these “tellers of the truth.” 


The same mastery of vibration is built into every Waltham Watch. That is why Waltham 
Watches are famed for their time telling under the most difficult conditions. And why 
explorers upon land, “captains-courageous” of the sea, and the winged pilots of the air invari- 


ably specify, and demand Waltham. 
The World’s leading cars are equipped with Waltham Clocks and Speedometers. And men 


and women who invest their money wisely wear Waltham Watches. 





The Waltham Speedometer is the only air-friction Speedometer in the world. 
(Invented by Nikola Tesla.) Developed and perfected by Waltham. 


Waltham Colonial “A” Riverside 
Catalogue No. 264 — 19 Jewels 


nce ities WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY 
aa WALTHAM, MASS. 
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There is today a very marked 
tendency toward sounder, 
more exacting judgment in 
the purchase of motor cars. 


It is this tendency which has 
turned so many seekers for 
sounder value to the Chalmers 


Six. 


For the Chalmers was de- 
signed and is produced with 
the very definite purpose of 
meeting the need for fine mo- 
toring at reasonable cost. 


At the new price of $1185, the 


Chalmers Six yields nothing 
to any car in its price class. 


As those who have made care- 
ful comparisons have learned, 
it is really necessary to go 
many hundreds of dollars 
above the Chalmers price to 
find a car that even approaches 
it in beauty and fine per- 
formance. 


That is why it is generally con- 
ceded that the Chalmers Six 
represents the soundest invest- 
ment among six-cylinder cars 
today. 


New Chalmers Six Prices 


5-Passenger Touring Car, $1185 
7-Passenger Touring Car, $1345 


Roadster, $1185 
Coupe, $1595 


Prices f. 0. b. factory Revenue Tax Extra 


Chalmers Motor Car 


Chalmers Motor Company of 


Company, 


Canada, 


Detroit, Michigan 


Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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CHALMERS 
SIX 
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SomeTHING over twenty-two years ago the Honorable 
C. S. Rolls desired for his personal use a motor car finer 
than any which the world offered. He enlisted the interest 
and the ideas of an engineer whose views on automotive 
construction were far in advance of his time—Mr. F. H. 
Royce. From this association came the Rolls-Royce, spring- 
ing from the desire of two men—one with the viewpoint 
of an engineer, one with the viewpoint of an owner—to 
see how perfect a motor car it was possible to make..... 
The Rolls-Royce has demonstrated that perfection of work- 
manship produces not only perfection of performance, but 
economy of operation... . . No Rolls-Royce has ever worn 
out. The first one purchased in America, more than twenty 
years ago, is still serving its original owner... .. It is often 
remarked that every Rolls-Royce which passes on the street 
appears to be new—yet the fact is that most of them have 
known from five to fifteen years of service. Many of them 
have been in use ten years and more without a single over- 
hauling. Their owners have enjoyed through all these 
years the utmost superiority and security of motor trans- 
portation — they have had practically no expense or 
annoyance of mechanical up-keep — and they have experi- 
enced an economy of fuel and tires amazing to one who 
does not know the Rolls-Royce. 


Ten exclusive Rolls-Royce designs in open 
and closed coach work 
The four-five passenger phaeton $10,900 
ROLLS-ROYCE, Springfield, Mass. 


Branches: New York, Boston, Chicago 
Representatives in leading cities 


ROLLS ROYCE 
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HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
COATS FOR WOMEN 


ve can tell them every time; the expert tailoring, fine 
all-wool fabrics, and smart, easy style lines give them 
character that sets them apart Every woman needs one 
MOTOR COATS : FUR TRIMMED COATS - WRAPS « KNICKER SUITS - SPORT 
COATS +» COATS FOR SCHOOL GIRLS - RIDING HABITS - STREET COATS 
Send for our woman's Style Book Hart Schaffner & Marx + Chicago or New York 


Copyright, 1922, Hart Schaffner & Marx 
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Tue LOCOMOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
organized in 1899, desires that all users of Fine Cars 
and the motoring public generally shall know through 
this announcement the aims and the policy of the 


Company, as re-organized in 1922. 


The identity of the Locomobile as a car of the 


finest quality will be preserved. No changes in design 


are contemplated. No change will be authorized except 


such as the most careful engineering may dictate for the 
further refinement and improvement of the car, and the. 


greater elevation of Locomobile standards. 


The Locomobile will continue to be built in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, and nowhere else. It will be 
produced in quantities commensurate with its quality 


and price. 
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Photograph by Paul Outerbridge, Jr. 
for Geo. P.Ide & Co., Inc. 
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Namep for the oldest golf club in the 
world, St. Andrews is a shirt that gives 
plain token of its authority. Its lemon- 
colored taffeta twill makes wearing quality 
and fine appearance equally important. 


Its smart flap-pockets carry real utility in 


their bellows-fold. And its broad box- 
plait along the back gives extra play to 
shoulder- blades. The attached soft collar 
is buttoned down, or not, as you prefer. 


St. Andrews is one of the Street Line, a special grouping of Ide shirts with soft collar. These shirts are executed in a 
variety of fine materials with characteristic Ide styling and workmanship. They include many exclusive features— 
the smart Ide cricket cuff, for instance, which can be turned back over its button to prevent soiling and save wear. 


GEO. P. IDE & CO., INC. 
TROY, N. Y. 
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THE NEW 


FOUR 
HAND 


DEVELOPED 
FROM 


KEISER 


BARATHEA 


A YARN-DYED, FLEXIBLE 
ALL NATURAL SILK— 
NOT OVERWEIGHTED 


EXCEPTIONAL FOR SOFTNESS 
AND ENDURING TYING 
QUALITIES 


PLAIN COLORS AND BLACK 


KEISER CRAVATS 

AND KEISER HANDKERCHIEFS 
FEATURED BY THE MORE 
DISCERNING DEALERS 


JAMES R. KEISER, INC, ST mM MAKERS, NEW YORK 
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A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL PAPER 
that offers the dignity and 
\ simplicity of white paper with 


the interest and novelty of a 
soft, delicate, two-tone gray. 





Made up in many smart shapes, 
plain and deckle edge, enhanced 


oa with blue or silver. 
e 


Eaton, Crane & Pixe Company 





NEW YORK - PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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eA Perfect Match 


N Técla Pearls, as in Oriental Pearls, no 
two strings are ever alike, yet each string 
in itself is perfectly matched, pearl for 

pearl, as it graduates in size from the largest 
and central gem. 





Técla Pearl Necklaces, with Genuine Diamond Clasps 
$100 to $350 


Céda 
JB Sifth 1 fhenue New Cork 


IO Rue de la Paix. Paris 
7 Old Bond Street, London 
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The Standard of Comparison 


EQUIPMENT 


Other items of equipment are: One-piece 
heavy crowned fenders; adjustable 
sunshade; two-piece full ventilating 
windshield with wiper and mirroscope; 
bevel plate glass windshield wings; cowl 
ventilator; glass-covered ignition and 
lighting switch with push button dash 
lamp; instrument board trimmed in 
leather and equipped with combination 
gasoline gauge, oil pressure gauge and 
ammeter, combination clock and speed- 
ometer, cigar lighter, ventilator control; 
handsome heavily nickel-bound luggage 
trunk mounted on permanent specially- 
designed base with nickeled guard rails; 
Buick design drum-type head and cowl 
lamps; front snubbers; carpets in both 
front and rear compartments; walnut 
steering wheel ;long nickeled transmission 
control lever with walnut lever ball; 
transmission lock; dumb bell type 
radiator cap and motometer; heavily 
nickeled radiator, step plates, and all 
other fittings; special weather-proof side 
curtains with signal pocket. 


WHEN 





A New Car of Great Distinction 


Buick 4 Passenger Sport-Touring —*1675 


Of utmost grace of line, rich in contrasting colors, 
spirited and eager in performance, the Model 55 Sport 
Touring is the handsomest Buick open car ever built. 


Sparkling with light and beauty it is an outing com- 
panion of the finest type. Nickeled hardware enhances 
the handsome color scheme of the low body and run- 
ning gear. The deep seats are upholstered in embossed 
leather and the thick carpets in front ard rear com- 
partments are of a harmonious tone. 


In keeping with the spirit and purpose of the Sport 
Touring a commodious trunk is carried upon a sturdy 
rack at the rear, the gasoline tank is of unusual capacity, 
and the spare tire carrier is designed for two tires. 


Beneath the great beauty and luxury of the car are 
the charactaristic Buick qualities of dependability and 
ruggedness, while far-reaching improvements in motor, 
clutch, frame and springs set new standards of per- 
formance. In fact, as in appearance, the Sport Touring 
is a patrician car. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Fiint, Micuican 


Division of General Motors Corporation 








Pioneer Builders of Valve- Branches 1n all Principal Cities 
in-Head Motor Cars Dealers Everywhere 
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BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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“I knew him when he was a boy” 


What one is there of us that has not felt the glow of satisfac- 
tion over the outstanding success of a life-long friend! 


Often a surprise—seemingly “all of a sudden.” Yet neither 
surprising nor sudden, when you stop to think back over each 
step of his progress. 


SHE United States Rubber Company — makers of U.S. Royal 
Cords—were first to conceive, make and announce the bal- 
anced tire. (A balanced tire is one which from bead to bead 
has no “weakest link.” A tire in which there is such com- 
plete unity of action in tread and carcass that neither will 
give way before the other.) 


The makers of U.S. Tires were first to conceive, make and announce 
a complete line of tires. (This gave to the dealer and car-owner some- 
thing that never existed before—a tire for every need of price and use 
under one standard of quality.) 


The makers of U. S. Tires were first to have the courage to 
tell the public about the good and bad in tire-retailing. 
(You remember the phrase “Go to a legitimate dealer 
and get a legitimate tire”’ People can no longer 
take the indifferent stand that “discounts,” “in- 
side terms” and “dickers” are a necessary evil 
in the tire business.) 


The makers of U.S. Tires were first to 
arouse industrial and trade minds to the 
need of a new kind of tire competition. 
(Competition for better and better 
values. Greater and greater public 
confidence. The job is still unfin- 
ished but present events predict 
final returns of public benefit.) 


* * * 


TILL other high spots along 

the U. S. Tire road to 

leadership may appeal to you 
as even more important. 


These instances alone at least in- 
dicate the intent back of Royal Cords 
—the will to win by the quality route 
in a price market. 

Now that so many car-owners 
have given their verdict for quality 
tires in general, and U. S. Tires in 
particular—a number of dealers 
and car-owners whose vision has 
been clouded by ‘discounts,’ 
“sales,” ‘terms’ and what not, 
are beginning to remember 
that they “knew him when 
he was a boy.” 





United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


Copyright 
1922 
U.S. Tire Co. 
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United States @ Rubber Company 


54 ‘ WE Sig Fifty-three The Oldest and Largest Two hundred and 
Li i dh . Factories Rubber Organization in the World Thirty-five Branches 
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THE HIGHEST QUALITY AND THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN OUR HISTORY 











Wherever you are, on 
u.  Atghway or boulevard, 
ly Look for this signature of 
w the All-Weather Tread 


Repeatedly we are told by veteran Goodyear 
users that our tires today give more than 
twice the mileage they did twelve years ago. 


What is even more surprising, these superior 
Goodyear Tires of today cost less than half 
as muchl 


Take our 30 x 3%-inch Cross-Rib fabric 


clincher as an example. 


In 1910 you paid for this size tire $33.90; 
today, for a vastly improved tire of the same 


Pre, size, you pay but $10.65! 


All other tires in the Goodyear line show 
similarly important reductions, the average 
decrease in price since 1910 being more 
than 60 per cent. 


Goodyear Tires this season are at their high- 
est point of excellence—larger, heavier and 
more durable than ever before. 


Goodyear prices are now at the lowest point 
in Goodyear history. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 





Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc 
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Crane Beauty in the Open— 
Crane Efficiency in All 
fLidden Equipment 


& 


When you choose Crane equipment for your 
home, you have the comfortable assurance 
that the smallest faucet, valve or hidden 
fitting in the water, heating or sanitation 
system matches in quality and efficiency the 
visible units whose beauty and convenience 
make such striking appeal. 


For the design and production of both hidden 
and visible equipment, Crane engineers and 
artisans have a background of experience 
acquired in supplying similar necessities for 
thousands of fine residences, apartments, 
hotels, clubs, office buildings, hospitals, 
schools and other public institutions. A life- 
time of satisfying service is not too much to 
expect from Crane balanced installations. 





CRAN 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Thirty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City 
Works: Chicago and Bridgeport 
CRANE, LIMITED, MONTREAL, CRANE-BENNETT, Ltpv., LONDON 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
Cre CRANE, PARIS 
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What you put into your hosiery is an 
important consideration; and what 
you get out of it is an indication of 
your sagacity as a buyer. Shapeliness 
and beauty of texture are two prime 
tests. But the commanding merit of 
hosiery lies in its ability to carry you 
over long miles, in enduring elegance, 
and at low cost. Its selection is a 
matter of both social and economic 
import. More people buy Phoenix 
silk hosiery today than any other kind 
—because of its fair price and its tena- 


cious resistence to herculean wear. 


rRmMOENILA 
HOSIERY 
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HATCH: 


ONE BUTTON 
UNION SUI 










OOK at the buttons on your coat- 
sleeves, men! There’s the 
answer, rightthere. Ornamental, 

but useless. As useless as the buttons 
on old-fashioned union suits. The 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


saves time, saves temper, saves repair bills, and 
fits more perfectly than any other underwear 
you’ve ever known. One master-button at the 
chest turns the trick for you and adds comfort to 
convenience. Will you try it and convince your- 


self—or has Old Man Habit got you? 








Hatch One Button Union Suits for men and boys are made in various quali- 
ties and weights of fine combed cotton and soft warm wool to suit every 
person and purse. A handsome illustrated catalogue describing all the lines 
that we make will be sent free on request. 


This garment is featured at good stores almost everywhere but if you cannot 
get exactly what you want easily and quickly, send your size with remittance 
to our mill at Albany, N. Y. and you will be supplied direct, delivery free 
anywhere in the United States. 


Men’s Suits: $2.00; $2.50; $3.00; $3.50; $4.00; $5.00. PATENTED JUNE I6,/9/4 
Boys’ Suits: $1.50; $2.00. 








FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 


ALBANY NEW YORK 








Ben 
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(M0) MMUNSING 

SZ WEAR 

Quality assures 
Comfort and Service 


FORM FITTING KNITTED 
LOOSE FITTING WOVEN 
GARMENTS IN THE 

MODISH STYLES 


© 1922 THE MUNSINGWEAR CORPORATION - 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNe. «9 0” 
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HE new Series Paige 6-66 Enclosed Models are superbly beautiful 
examples of the coachmaker’s art. They offer every luxury and 
convenience that the most discriminating motorist could desire. 


And, most important of all, they promise years of care-free service with 
a world famous chassis that is the last word in six cylinder engineering. 


If you would know enclosed car motoring at its best, we recommend 
one ride behind the giant 70 horsepower engine which has practically 
banished vibration at any and all driving speeds. Won't you 
take that ride, in the Sedan or Coupe, at your first opportunity? 


Me MOST BEAUSTEP OE CAT TH AN PAL CS 
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The Seal of Safety 


The House Which 
Has Never Sold 
An Unsafe Investment 


"THE shrewdest way to judge any invest- 
ment offered to you is to investigate the 
record and reputation of the Investment 
House which offers it. Ask these questions: 


Has the House offering the investment 
ever recommended and sold a security 
which has suffered default? 


If not, has its business been large enough 
in volume, long enough in time, to afford 
areal test of thesafety of various offerings? 


The House of S. W. STRAUS & CO. urges 
you to ask these questions of every invest- 
ment house which offers securities to you. 


Our own answer is clear and unequivocal: 
we have sold securities for 40 years with- 
out loss to any investor, and our business 
is nation-wide in scope, involving the sale 
of hundreds of millions of dollars in safe 
securities. Let us tell you the reasons for 
our record. Write today for our booklet 
which describes the safe bonds we offer 
in $100, $500 and $1000 amounts. Ask for 


BOOKLET J-1215 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 “ OFFICES IN FIFTEEN PRINCIPAL CITIES “ INCORPORATED 


Straus BulLpING 
6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 
CxHIcAGo 


Straus BulLpInc 
565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 
New York 







Forty Years Without Loss to Any Investo 
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The Financial Situation 


The Disadvantage of Having Overly Prompt Debtors 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


contradictions and perversities of 

human nature are frequently inject- 
ed. Finance, considered as an expression 
of group personality, takes on a fresh 
interest, which persual of an infinite var- 
iety of statistical tones would never sug- 
gest. 

For example, a logical, yet seemingly 
anomalous, situation has arisen in the 
present bond market. It is an out- 
growth of the amazingly rapid forward 
movement of bond quotations since the 
middle of 1921. It is a tribute to the 
foresight of borrowers during a period 
when lenders could exact unprecedentedly 
burdensome terms. Reference is made 
to the attitude of investors toward the 
call or redemption feature in bonds. 

In the last analysis, a bond receives 
a high rating because of confidence on 
the part of the investor that he will 
have his principal returned intact— 
promptly. Regularity and certainty of 
income is the next most important con- 
sideration, but it is secondary to a desire 
for assurance that money lent will be 
returned without delay. 

With the enormous shrinkage in the 
last year of interest rates toward normal 
(and the consequent rise of outstanding 
bonds in market value), there is a ten- 
denecy to become oblivious of the basic 
principles of investment finance. Great 
hordes of investors have without dis- 
crimination shunned issues, irrespective 
of their soundness in other particulars, 
because of a call or redemption clause, 
which gives the borrowing corporation 
or government the privilege of paying 
off the loan under specified conditions 
before the ultimate maturity date. In 
other words, investors have sedulously 
guarded against the possibility of getting 
their money back too promptly, for 
fear that they could not reinvest the 
funds at as high a rate of interest. 

In general, this attitude on the part 
of investors in quest of long term in- 
vestments by which they could perpetu- 
ate the abnormally favorable condi- 
tions to lenders has been sound, but the 
time has now come for considering the 
proposition in a new light. The oppor- 
tunities that existed in the early part of 
1921 for extraordinary bargains in the 
investment market are no longer pres- 
ent. The chances of purchasing high 
grade investment issues, and getting, be- 
sides interest, a gain in market value of 
twenty points in a few months, are 
buried in the past. In saying this, we 
do not mean to imply that bond prices 
have necessarily attained the final crest 
of the wave. On the contrary, the pros- 
pect seems to be for still higher invest- 
ment bond prices, especially among sec- 
ond and third grade issues, where the 
ability of weaker corporations to meet 
their obligations will be enhanced by 
prosperity. But in the months that lie 
ahead the gains are likely to be rela- 
tively slow and almost imperceptible. 
The Niagara rush seems to have been 
checked. 


[em the cold realm of finance, the 


gprs who are building up an in- 
vestment structure for a distant old 
age ought stiil to avoid callable issues, 
provided it seems likely that the money 
market of the future will be such as 
will make it possible for the borrower 
to redeem the outstanding bonds and 
issue a new series at a substantially 
lower interest rate. The permanent in- 
vestor ought either to shun callable 
issues consistently or to place only a 
relatively small proportion of his total 
funds in securities that can be paid off 
at the discretion of the borrower. We 


make this assertion on the theory that 
the opportunities for permanent invest- 
ment, though by no means so golden as 
those of a year ago, are nevertheless bet- 
ter than they are likely to be a year 
hence. 

And yet there are business men and 
others with idle funds available for in. 
vestment of a less lasting character. Se. 
curity purchasers of this rough grouping 
can afford to ramble through the lists 
of callable bonds in quest of issues that 
will give a higher current return with. 
out any sacrifice of degrees of safety, 
Many bonds are selling far below their 
true price level in the present market 
because investors will.not bid more than 
fractionally above their callable price, 
Such issues as Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone 7s, 1941, Bell Telephone of Penn- 
sylvania 7s, 1945, Brooklyn Edison 7s, 
1930 and 1940 respectively, Detroit Edi- 
son convertible 7s, 1928-29, and Louis. 
ville & Nashville secured 7s, 1930 are in- 
stances of securities relatively depressed 
in market price solely because of the 
retention of the right by the borrower 
to pay off the loan at any time or by 
next year. 

The market price at which the bonds 
of a corporation happen to be selling 
affects its treasury in no direct way. 
The corporation itself receives only the 
funds obtained at the time the bonds 
were originally sold to financial under- 
writers. Bonds of a corporation might 
rise twenty points at the marketplace 
without in the slightest affecting the 
monetary position of the corporation. 
And yet the financial guardians of a 
corporation watch the market position 
of its obligations with an eagle’s eye. 
The market price reflects not only the 
trend of basic interest rates, but also the 
collective judgment of myriads of invest- 
ors regarding the credit standing and 
ability to pay of a given corporation, 
On the current market price depends to 
a large extent the cost of new financing 
to the corporation. Moreover, for a 
corporation, with callable bonds out- 
standing, market price is an indication 
of price at which it would be profitable 
to redeem the outstanding securities and 
to issue instead of 8 per cent bonds, for 
example, new bonds bearing a 6 per cent 
coupon rate. 


IN deciding whether to substitute new 
bonds in the 1922 easier money mar- 
ket for those issued in 1920 when pre- 
vailing conditions were hard on the 
borrower beyond all precedent, the cor- 
poration must consider the cost of the 
projected new financing. To the under- 
writers, the new bonds must be sold at 
a discount of from. two to six points, 
and it becomes a purely mathematical 
problem to determine whether a new 
financing operation to provide the funds 
for redemption of outstanding high in- 
terest bearing obligations will be worth 
the trouble. Many corporations have 
elected to make the switch, and before 
the end of 1922 the volume of bonds 
called will be extraordinarily large. 
Other corporations have preferred to 
wait for still easier money conditions, 
finding in the particular facts of their 
financial set up no sufficient inducement 
for the new financing. 

During the period before the returm 
of interest r-tes toward normal, many 
individuals, expecting the clamor for 
money at high rates to continue, tended 
to overlock the callable feature of 
bonds, by which borrowers protecte 
themselves in case of a return to nor- 
mality ir the credit market. Holders 

(Continued on page 22) 
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In the shopping districts 
where the smart establish- 
ments cater to men of exclu. 
sive taste, there you always 
find Krementz Correct 
Jewelry for Men. 

Whether it be the jeweler 
or the haberdasher, the more 
particular their clientele, the 
more there are who appreci- 
ate Krementz quality and 


correctness. wt) 
Collar buttons - 25¢-$1.50 
Links - - $2.00-$7.00 


Full dress sets $7.50 - $17.50 
KREMENTZ & CO., Newark, N.J. 


Sterling 
Enamel 
Loose 
Links 
$2.50 
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Gold 
Platé 
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Since 1860—the one best 
glycerine soap! 


HE bath room or wash room 

which contains a cake of No. 
4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap is 
made luxurious by that one touch 
alone! Such a delightful sensation 
of mildness in its use! Such a 
faint, agreeable perfume and rich- 
hess of creamy, purifying lather! 
Take a cake home today,—or a 
box. Your favorite shop has it. 


UT cycerins Soup 





Enjoy Also! 
No. 4711 Eau de Cologne—the 
genuine old-fashioned Cologne water, 
made the same since 1792—and 


_ No. 4711 Bath Salts—which come 
mM seven exquisite perfumes. Nothing 
like these Salts for softening the water 
and exhilarating the bather! 


MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. 
- 45th Se. New York 
Made in U.S. A. 
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THE ENGINEER thinks below the surface—knows that 
foundations must be well secured—knows the relative 
strength of all the building material he recommends. 


the layman accepts without dehate. 


Before you invest—consult 
‘men who are well informed 





WHAT THE ENGINEER IS TO THE 
BUILDER, the National City Company 
bond man is to the investor—a source 
of expertly analyzed information. 


Before we purchase the bonds of Gov- 
ernments, Cities and Corporations, 
we carefully gather and consider the 
factors affecting their value. 


The bonds you buy from us are bonds 
we ourselves have bought. Our con- 
fidence in them makes us willing to 
recommend them to you and to list 
them on our monthly Purchase Sheet. 


Current Purchase Sheet gladly mailed 
on request. 





The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 
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His technical knowledge gives weight to his opinion which | 
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| Tue excellence of Old Hamp- 
| shire Stationery is assured, 
since it comes from the 
Hampshire mill, where 
paper-excellence is a tradi- 
tion that is generations old. 


For years the skilful paper- 
makers at South Hadley 
Falls have produced business 
and social stationery of un- 
qualified excellence. Old 
Hampshire Stationery has 
the quality and beauty that 
are typical of all products of 
| the Hampshire mill. 





There is a very satisfac- 
tory assortment of sizes, for 
menand for women. Itislarge 
| enough so that your partic- 
| ular whim in personal writ- 
| 


OM 
Hampshire 
Stationery 


Made in three styles— 
Lawn, Vellum and Bond. 
The Lawn is an extremely 
distinctive paper, with a 
delicately finished surface 
suggestive of the finest fab- 
ric. It is sold wherever fine 


| stationery is found. Ask 


your stationer. 


FREE—A packet of Speci= 
men Sheets and Envelopes 
will be sent on request. 


Hampshire Paper Company 
Fine Stationery Department 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
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HE 8% Cumulative 

Preferred Stock of 
Standard Gas and Electric 
Company is non-callable 
and is listed on the Chi- 
cago Stock Exchange. Par 
value of shares is $50. It 
may be purchased for cash 
or on the 10Payment 
Plan. 


This well-known Preferred 
Stock is backed by invest- 
ments in modern, growing 
properties supplying neces- 
sary services for 578 cities 
and towns witha total pop- 
ulation of approximately 
2,250,000, in sixteen states. 
Operated properties have 
30,000 home shareholders, 


Dividends payable quar- 
terly. Earnings more than 
twice Preferred Stock 
dividend requirements. 


Ask for Circular VF -11 


H. M. Byllesby and Co, 


imCORPORATE 


208 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14 State £t. 
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answered with 
an uncondi- 
tional guaran- 
tee as to inter- 
est and princi- 
pal, backed by 
the entire re- 
sources of this 
institution. 


We will be glad to 
describe Prudence- 
Bonds to you in de- 
tail if you will write 
for circular V-F 113. 


THE PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, INC. 


| 31 Nassau St. 162 Remsen St. 
| New York 


Brooklyn 























The Financial Situation 


(Continued from page 20) 


bonds which may be redeemed should 
keep in touch periodically either with 
the treasurer of the borrowing corpora- 
tion or with the bond house from whom 
the security was purchased to ascertain 
whether the bond has been called. After 
the redemption date, the security stops 
bearing interest. Neglect to ascertain 
this simple, yet elusive, fact has cost and 
will cost many thousands of dollars to 
individuals who buy securities which 
can be and are put away and forgotten. 
Even with Victory notes, which get un- 
usual publicity in the press, many are 
tardy in bringing called notes for re- 
demption, and it is a notorious fact that 
thousands deprive themselves of the 
earning power of their capital by failure 
to present coupons on Liberty bonds for 
payment when they mature. 


fees great upward surge in bonds is 
driving investors who still insist on 
relatively high income return into stock 
issues. The spurt in bonds is reflected 
in these barometric indices: on July 1, 
1921, the average price of twenty-five 
representative domestic bonds was 76.04; 
on August 9, 1921, 77.78, and on Aug- 
ust 9, 1922, 89.60. 

Academicians have long debated 
whether anything but bonds, represent- 
ing money lent, could be described as 
investments which involve safety of 
principal and regularity of income. A 
few high grade preferred stocks, what- 
ever their theoretical limitations, deserve 
a place in the ‘nvestment structure of 
individuals of relatively small means. 
Unlike bonds, they are free from the 
normal Federal income tax. Moreover, 
dividend checks are mailed promptly to 
the investor, who is spared the trouble 
of clipping coupons. The best preferred 
stocks are at present yielding scarcely 
more than 534 per cent. Among them 
it would be fair to include the preferred 
shares of the National Biscuit Company, 
the United States Steel Company, the 
American Car & Foundry Company, 
The American Locomotive Company, 
Union Pacific, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, and the Illinois Central Railroad. 

A list of preferred shares, yielding bet- 
ter than 6 per cent, whose dividends 
seem reasonably well secured under 
present conditions, actual and prospec- 
tive, would consist among others of the 
following: American Can, American Ice, 
American Smelting & Refining, Endicott 
Johnson, North American, Sears Roe- 
buck & Pere Marquette prior preference. 

Financial cynics often warn against 
preferred stocks on the theory that in 
times of prosperity the return on them 
is limited, whereas in moments of ad- 
versity the dividend is likely to be cut 
off. Preferred shares usually rank be- 
fore the common in claims on both divi- 
dends and assets in case of liquidation. 
The plowing back of earnings into com- 
panies during the war boom and subse- 
quently has added enormously to the 
equities behind preferred stocks. Partly 
because of these expanded equities and 
partly because of the downward sweep 
of interest rates, many preferred stocks 
in the present rising market are selling 
at or near the highest levels ever quoted. 
Many directors regard preferred shares 
as investment issues and, where the sur- 
plus is ample, pay dividends even if not 
earned. 

Persons able to assume greater risks 
have recently begun to switch part of 
their investment funds into common 
stocks. Though common shares more 
than any other securities are sensitive to 


the fluctuations of earning power, the 
stocks of a few of the most strongly 
entrenched corporations have a quasi- 
investment character. They are suitable 
primarily for those equipped with the 
capacity for intelligently following busi- 
ness conditions and earnings of the cor- 
poration whose securities are bought. 
Among the common shares’ which, 
though possessing an element of specu- 


dation, fall into this category are Amer- 


ican Car & Foundry, American Loco- 
motive, General Electric, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, Western Union, the Mackay 
Companies, Union Pacific and Canadian 
Pacific. 

These selections are made primarily 
to delineate various classes of shares 
which have some of the characteristics 
of an investment. 


[RE the poor, pressing problems of 
European finance seem in these post 
bellum days always to be with us. Thus 
far a theory has been held that the dis- 
ruptions caused by the war could be 
adjusted by conference, but more and 
more it is becoming apparent that the 
solution for the economic impoverish- 
ment is hard work. 

The consciousness is dawning that the 
Allies are not paying interest on their 
debt to the United States Treasury, and 
may be unable to repay the principal, 
which amounts to almost $10,000,000,- 
000.. The one conspicuous exception is 
Great Britain, which in October expects 
to turn over to the Treasury $125,000,- 
000 in interest. 

Legally, the United States has a per- 
fect claim for repayment, and, in so far 
as morals affect finance, there is much 
to be said for the principle of coliec- 
tion. Of course, all debtors who bor- 
row during a period of high prices and 
who repay their debts in a time of lower 
commodity prices suffer the tortures of 
deflation. To quote the classic example, 
which represents the economics of Pop- 
ulism in this country, if a farmer bor- 
rows $100 when wheat is $2 a bushel 
and returns the funds when wheat 
fetches $1 a bushel, he has to return in 
principal alone the equivalent of 100 
bushels of wheat for a loan of the 
equivalent of 50 bushels. This same 
economic turn would render ail the more 
difficult the task of the Allies in repay- 
ing advances from the United States 
Treasury. In getting up a brief for a 
modification of the loan, the Allies 
could use this line of argument. 

Unless the United States can trade 
for cash payment concessions from 
Europe in the way of disarmament and 
adjustment of the Versailles Peace 
Treaty so that it will make real peace 
possible in the Old World, it wouid 
seem best to continue the waiting atti- 
tude. On the other hand, it is well to 
recognize that the claims on Russia, for 
example, are of little present value. The 
United States has more than a passive 
interest in the economic rehabilitation 
of Europe, and it should not permit the 
fate of the world to depend on too lit- 
eral an interpretation of the contracts. 

For the investor, the practical point 
of interest is, of course, the relation of 
the settlement of the question of inter- 
Allied debts and reparations to the 
worth of the European government 
bonds in the hands of private individ- 
uals. A workable adjustment of the 
twin problem would enormously en- 
hance the security behind such obliga- 
tions, 
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DEAN, ONATIVIA & Co, 


52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
208 Ss LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


A comprehensive 
service to investors 
is provided by the 
facilities of our 
Bond Department. 


We invite your in- 
quiry on any secu- 
rities in which you 
are interested. This 
will be considered 
confidental and in- 
volves no obliga- 
tion on your part. 





Members 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 





Direct Private Wire Connecttons 
































Investors 


Pocket Manual 


A 288 page book 
containing valuable 
statistics and infor- 
mation in condensed 
form on issues listed 
on the leading ex- 
changes in the 
United States and 
Canada. 


It contains. high and 
low prices, earnings, 
dividends, capitali- 
zations, properties, 
ticker abbreviations 
and other important 
data. 


Ask for V. F. 535 


Free on request 
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Members Consolidated Stock Exchange of NY. 
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32 Broadway - 
Phone Broad 5360 
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Alexis Kosloff, 
the well-known 
Russian ballet 
master, who 
has done much 
to make New 
York a center 
for the art of 
the dance 


Fashions and Pleasures of 


New York 


By JOHN McMULLIN 


FORM of art, new to us, has grown 

up in our midst and become a 

part of every theatrical and mov- 
ing picture production so rapidly that 
it now seems as though New York 
would become the world centre of this 
art. I refer to the School of Dancing 
which today is represented in New York 
in its every phase. We have schools of 
Russian dancing, ballet masters of the 
French and Italian school, schools of 
Oriental dancing and a large following 
of the great American vaudeville stage 
which has glorified syncopated dancing 
until it has become a recognized art. 
Nowadays, most of the great stars of 
the spoken stage, musical comedy and 
revue, and the screen drama have been 
pupils of one or another of the famous 
ballet masters. 

Practically every sort of dancing is 
to be seen in the theatre today. Mari- 
lynn Miller, the star of the famous 
Sally and Louise Grundy of Good Morn- 
ing Dearie, are not only musical comedy 
stars but ballet dancers as well. They 
were pupils of Alexis Kosloff, whose pic- 
ture is shown above, and this accom- 
plishment, added to their gifts for sing- 
ing and acting, makes them much more 
brilliant personalities than the musical 
comedy stars of former days, who were 
teally amateurs compared to such fin- 
ished artists as these. Margaret Petit 
and Margaret Severn are now among 
the best known dancers and they studied 
in New York under Albertieri, who is 
a ballet master of the Milanese School. 
Such screen stars as Mae Murray and 
Nazimova are proficient in the art of 
dancing. In a play last season, dancing 
a well as acting was required of the 
star, Margaret Mower, in The Fair 
Circassian. 


The Chicago Ballet School 


THE growth of this art is not fostered 
~in New York alone. Pavley and Ouk- 
tainskky have a now famous school of 
ballet in Chicago. They have trained 
talent from the Middle-West and, for 
many seasons past, have supplied the 
hicago Opera Company with its won- 
derful ballet. In California Ted Shawn 
and Ruth St. Dennis have a large school 
of dancing and have contributed to the 
art such illustrious masters as Florence 
Denishawn and Virginia Bell. 


America, as an art centre for the 
dance, is becoming more attractive every 
day to the well-known foreign artists. 
Mme. Nijinska is coming to this coun- 
try to start a school in New York. She 
is almost as celebrated a personality in 
Europe as her famous brother, Nijinski, 
who was seen here when Diagheleff’s 
Russian ballet first came to New York. 
She is a great dancer, in addition to 
which she has become one of the finest 
choreographists in the world. She has 
produced several Stravinsky ballets and 
has been referred to by Tristan Tzara, 
the well-known French writer, as the 
“Soul of the Russian Ballet.” Her pres- 
ence in this country will be a great op- 
portunity for every dancer and will, 
undoubtedly, be taken advantage of by 
our best producers. 


New Features of the Cabarets 


THs is truly the day of the dancer. 

No cabaret is complete without one 
and to present a new dancer is the surest 
way to pique the public’s curiosity. This 
is also true of a new cabaret and, while 
we aren’t allowed to give secrets away, 
we can say that there are to be some 
wonderful new mushrooms, in the way 
of cabarets, springing up this winter. 
It is rumored that there will be one in 
Park Avenue. The Plantation has al- 
ready opened with something quite new 
in the way of a cabaret revue—a sort of 
Shakespearian revel with Florence Mill: 
as its star. It isn’t fair to spoil the sur- 
prises that are in store at the Tent, the 
Rendezvous and Reisenweber’s, but they 
will certainly be “thrillers.” In addition, 
the intellectuals are going to have a new 
cabaret of their own down in Green- 
wich Village and it is intended to be- 
come a rendezvous for the high-brows 
from all over town. 

The men who have offices uptown, 
and who lunch in the Fifth Avenue dis- 
trict, have it all over the Wall Street 
men when it comes to the lunch hour. 
For by way of diversion, they have sev- 
eral really interesting places to drop into. 
The Algonquin Hotel is one of the first 
on the list. You may see your favor-:te 
actress, or your favorite critic there any 
day, and get a close-up of them in pri- 
vate life. No greater favor can be shown 
the out of town man than to take him 
there and point out the latest leading 
ladies for his personal inspection. 
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PIPES 


Their quality cannot be questioned 
Made in England of selected, aged roots, in two 
jX| finishes — Natural and Bruyeére, $6 and $7 
t Send for folder illustrating the various shapes 


MM ImportingCo., 6 East 45 St., New York 
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SH GE bos 
MODELS IN TWEED 
OVER-GARMENTS 
FOR FALL SERVICE. 
FORTY DOLLARS 
AND MORE 


READY-TO-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION FARK 


IFINCIILIEY 


SWest 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 











English Brogues 





Made in England expressly 
for us, of tan Scotch grain, 
built on custom lines. Strong- 
light, this shoe is ideally suit- 
ed for town and country wear. 





Exceptionally low price, 
$14.50. 

Same model in tan willow calf 
$13.50 


A postal card brings an illustrated 
| catalogue 


| Whalley Ford, Ltd. 
LONDON 


7 EAST 44th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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SPALDING 


Sport Apparel 
For Men 


Fall and Winter 
Golf Suits 
Imported Sweaters 
Golf Stockings 
Golf Caps 
Sport Neckwear 


om A e 
523 Fifth Avenue 211 So. State Street 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
San Francisco 








Oakland Los Angeles 

















Mc Cutcheon’s 


For the Man 
Shirts, Collars and 


Neckwear—Pajamas, 
Socks, and Under- 
wear—Sweaters, Golf 
Hose, etc.—All at 








the lowest prices con- 
sistent with quality. 


Jas. McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Ave. and 34th St., New York 
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The Importance 


of Being Right 


Vanity Fair’s chief function 
in life is to keep en rapport 
with the best and smartest of 
the myriad things that people 
buy, wear, use or admire. 





So not only does it offer you 
the services of its competent 
shoppers, but it gives you the 
benefit of its discrimination. 
If you’re not sure that the 
thing you want is right or in 
good taste, we'll tell you. 
And if you want it, we’ll buy 
it for you without charge. 





Vanity Fair Shoppers 
19 W. 44th St., New York City 











The Theatrical Callboard 
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Critical Notes Before the Curtain Rises 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


ITH the worst theatrical season 
of a generation behind them the 
New York managers nonchalant- 
ly promise the following for 1922-23: 

The Moscow Art Theatre, the great- 
est realistic acting company in the 
world, headed by Stanislavsky and ap- 
pearing in the most famous plays of its 
repertory. 

Eleanora Duse, the greatest of living 
actresses, in The Lady from the Sea, by 
Henrik Ibsen, and one or two other 
notable dramas. 

The Guitrys—Lucien, finest actor of 
France, Sacha, the brilliant playwright, 
and Yvonne Printemps, Sacha’s wife 
and leading lady—in such plays of 
Sacha’s as Deburau, Pasteur, The Grand 
Duke, The Illusionist, Nono, The Fall 


| of Berg-op-Zoom, and Jacqueline. 


Kommissarzhevsky, one of Russia’s 


| three or four outstanding directors, to 

















produce the plays of the Theatre Guild. 

Maria Orska, a Russo-German actress 
fresh from a rather sensational kind of 
success in Berlin playing Wedekind, to 
be seen in Manon Lescaut, a new ver- 
sion by Carl Sternheim. 

John Barrymore’s return to the stage, 
perhaps in Richard III, perhaps in Ham- 
let, perhaps in a play by Eugene O’Neill. 

Ethel Barrymore in a repertory ven- 
ture under Arthur Hopkins’ manage- 
ment, the first play to be Gerhardt 
Hauptmann’s Rose Bernd. 

Mrs. Fiske in a repertory of Ibsen. 

Marie Tempest, in The Serpent’s 
Tooth, by Arthur Richman, the English 
comedienne revisiting America after 
some half dozen years. 


Promised Plays 


BESIDES these plans involving per- 
sonalities, the managers offer al- 
ready the titles of a number of inter- 
esting plays: 

Peer Gynt, by Henrik Ibsen, to be re- 
vived by the Theatre Guild with Joseph 
Schildkraut in the part played formerly 
by Mansfield. 

The Devil’s Disciple, by Bernard 
Shaw, another Guild revival from the 
repertory of Mansfield. 

Masse - Mensch, the extraordinary 
drama of social revolution acted with 
great success in Berlin. 

R. U. R., a Frankenstein drama of a 
world run by mechanical workmen, 
translated from the Czech of Karel 
Capek. 

The Insect Comedy, a satire in terms 
of butterflies, grubs and ants, also from 
the Czech of Capek. 

The Fountain, by Eugene O’Neill, a 
drama of Ponce de Leon’s search for the 
Fountain of Youth, O’Neill’s first ven- 
ture into poetic prose; to be acted by 
either John or Lionel Barrymore. 

Die Wunderlichen Geschichten des 
Kappelmeister Kreisler, a novel Berlin 
success in forty-two scenes. 

Loyalties, Galsworthy’s new play, and 
Shall We Join the Ladies, a satire by 
Barrie on the murder-mystery play, 
both in a single bill. 

Six Characters in Search of an Author, 
a novelty from the Italian of Pirandello. 

If, Lord Dunsany’s fantastic play. 

Aimer, a play by Paul Géraldy, au- 
thor of The Nest, for Grace George. 

The Enchanted Lady, a fantasy by 
Pinero in a vein he has never before 
attempted. 

East of Suez, a melodrama by Somer- 
set Maugham. 

The Prude’s Fall, by Rudolph Besier, 


.nice and The Verge, will take a year’s 


who wrote Don, and May Edgington 
Harris. 

If Winter Comes, a dramatization of 
A. S. M. Hutchinson’s novel made by 
Basil Macdonald Hastings, author of 
The New Sin. 

L’Enfant de Amour, Henry Bataille’s 
drama, translated as The Child of Love. 

Pomeroy’s Past, by Clare Kummer, in 
which Roland Young will oppear. 

Bristol Glass, a comedy by Booth 
Tarkington and Harry Leon Wilson. 

The Awful Truth, still another play 
by Arthur Richman, who wrote Ambush 
and A Serpent’s Tooth; a vehicle for 
Ina Claire. 


The Equity Players 


THs year finds two of the principal 
forces in the Provincetown Players, 
George Cram Cook and Susan Glaspell, 
in Greece, and another, Eugene O'Neill, 
very busy with his own affairs. As a 
consequence this valuable little experi- 
ment theatre, which gave us The Em- 
peror Jones and The Hairy Ape, Ber- 


vacation. By a disastrous coincidence, 
Irene and Alice Lewisohn, the two sis- 
ters who have been responsible for that 
very exceptional venture, the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse, from which has come 
good play after good play, have like- 
wise decided upon a year off. Thus 
New York was threatened in the late 
spring with the prospect of having only | 
one permanent theatre organization, the | 
Theatre Guild, to minister to its needs 

for venturesome and intelligent drama 
during the coming season. The sum- 
mer has brought the announcement, 
however, of the formation of the Equity 
Players, by the Actors’ Equity Associa- 
tion, and the leasing of the Forty-Eighth 
Street Theatre for the presentation of 
plays on a short-run basis. The ven- 
ture has begun propitiously with a large 
capital paid in and a subscription list 
weil filled. Better still they have en- 
gaged an excellent director in August’n 
Duncan and an intelligent and idealistic 
play-selecting committee in Walter 
Prichard Eaton, Owen Davis, Dr. Rich- 
ard Burton, Robert Benchley, Wallace 
Eddinger and Vera Bloom. 


A Barrymore Repertory 


TILL another effort toward the es- 

tablishment of a permanent art the- 
atre in New York is to be seen in the 
announced season of Ethel Barrymore 
at the Longacre under the direction of 
Arthur Hopkins. It has long been ab- 
surdly evident that the whole Barry- 
more family—with the assistance of 
Uncle John Drew, if necessary—shou'd | 
found a repertory theatre. With the | 
varied personalities of Ethel, John and 
Lionel, and the vogue of their names, | 
the success of their venture would be 
assured. Not so bad a beginning, how- 
ever, is the Ethel Barrymore-Arthur 
Hopkins project. Upon September 26, 
Miss Barrymore will be seen in Rose 
Bernd, Gerhardt Hauptmann’s peasant 
tragedy, in the published translation of 
Ludwig Lewisohn, with Robert Edmond 
Jones designing the settings. Later will 
come other plays—Hedda Gabler among 
them. Sir Herbert Tree used to say: 





“When is a repertory theatre not a rep- 


ertory theatre? When it’s a success.” 
Hopkins has had too great and too long 
an ambition for a permanent theatre for 
this present venture to be wrecked on 
the rare and pleasant rock of a full 
house. 
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Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
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The Elite Vaudeville Theatre 
of the World 


B. F. Keith’s 
PALACE 


Broadway & 47th St. - New York 


Supreme artists from opera, the 
dramatic, musical comedy and the 
concert stages are constantly in- 
terwoven in the Palace programs 
with the rarest vaudeville artists. 


Matinees every day at 2 o’clock 
Evenings at 8 o’clock 
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Antiques 





ANTIQUES. Reproductions—Candlesticks. Cande- 
labra, Sconces. Wrought Iron Table Lamps, Floor 
lamps, Knockers, Andirons, Samovars. Call or write. 
Russian Antique Co., 1 East 28th Street, N. Y. 


Arts and Crafts 











A classified list of business concerns which we 


recommend to 


the patronage 


cf our readers 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 


Advertising rates given upon request 


wri er 


Interior Decorations 











CHAPIN, HARPER & DUTEL 
Removed to 597 Fifth Ave, Scribner Lidg., N. Y. 
Interior Decorators. 

Estimates & suggestion for town and country work. 
CONSULTING DECORATOR helps to express your 
ideals in Home Decorating. Long experience in 
Shopping & many wholesale accounts lend economy 
to her art. Laura Wand, 49 W. 44th St., Van. 0616 














CANADIAN HOMESPUNS, direct from looms of 
French habitants. Variety of shades & colors. 
Average width 32 — Samples, state colors. 
Canadian .» 347 Craig West. Montreal 
THESE SHOPS ALL “ive 

excellent services, 

excellent values. 

Patronive them. 


CANADIAN HANDWOVEN Homespuns, Blankets, 
Spreads. Headquarters for work among French 
Canadian Peasantry. Samples. Canadian Handi- 
crafts Guild, 598 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal. 


Auction Bridge 


YOUR OWN NAME ON BRIDGE SCORES 
250 officially ruled sheets, 6x 9 in. Your name on 
each sheet. Postpaid anywhere, $2. Agents wanted. 
Beach Company, 904 Sycamore, Cincinnati, O. 

AUCTION BRIDGE TAUGHT BEGINNERS 

and advanced players. Private and class. 
Mrs. Agatha Wilkins 
255 West End Ave., (at 72d) N. Y. Tel. Col. 7382 









































This mystic pad is made of wax. 
Back of tin—border handpainted 
in brilliant colours—64% x44”. 
With pencil, $1.00. May be pur- 


chased through Vanity Fair 
Shopping Service. 








Automobile Monograms 





Monograms on celluloid beautifully hand-painted 
& exameled in any color. Easily attached—& can 
be transferred to another car. Booklet & designs on 
teq. Langlands Enameling Co., Washington, D. C. 


Beauty Culture 


MME. MAYS, Face Specialist, Est. 1891. Per- 
manently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, etc. 
Muscles tightened ; endorsed ~. we physicians. 
Booklet sent. 50 W 49th S' , Bryant 9426. 
MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DeerRavER permanently 
eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots). No 
‘eo or poison. Stood test 50 years. 
Mme. J 14 West 47th Street, N. Y. 
NEW 

















ideals, things and methods 
keep the world young; 
these columns overflow with new things. 
ee Gray, discolored or over-bleached hair 
with F. Instant Hair Restorer. 
ber bottle” 





All drug stores or our own application 
lors. Charles Frey, 574-5th Ave., New York. 
BADAME BERTHE’S ZIP positively destroys Hair 
th root. No es or caustics. Free demon- 
oa at oftice. Write for booklet. Mme. Berthe, 
Specialist. Dept. 8B, 562 5th Ave., New York. 
fOMPLEXOL—A perfect face cream; corrects un- 
healthy skin conditions, eradicates pimples and 
blackheads. Free sample upon application. 
Halsey Bros. Co., 111 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Candles 


HAND onee CANDLES, smokeless, odorless & 
‘lripless colors, your selection. 6-10" or 
Pea Suadiee in a box. $1.50 a box postpaiu. 

T. Usinger, Century Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Children’s Things 
































THE DOLLS’ & CHILDREN’S SHOP 
is for dolls and children of all ages. Charming 

S$ for school and play. Fascinating toys. 
Dolls’ Hospital, 18 W. 47th St. Tel. Bryant 7464 
Something New in Boys’ Clothes, every garment with 
ep hems and seams, can be let down or out. 
Mea for sketches of Fall & Winter models. 
est_& Co., 5th Ave. at 35th St., New York 











locate it yet. 


windows? 


repay you. 
help your search. 








You Know You Want Something 


But you haven’t been able to 

Don’t give up. 

Aren’t the nicest, most individual things often 
hidden away in tiny shops with unobtrusive 
Well then—the brief announce- 
ment will often carry a wealth of buying sug- 
gestions that you might not find elsewhere. 


Read the Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide. It will 
And it’s all classified, ready to 




















China 


Flesh Reduction 





aah — 


9 Best ath. Street 
New York City 


Superfluous Flesh Reduced by modern achentific 
method. No dieting or exercising required. ° 

Newman, Licensed Physician, 286 Fifth las 
(near 30th St.), N. Y. Phone Longacre 4989 








Christmas Cards 


TKE WIDE VARIETY 
of goods advertised on 
these pages is amazing. 
Read the announcements. 





HAND-PAINTED AND ENGRAVED CARDS 


Excellent quality, unusual and attractive. Request 
samples on approval. Make selection at home. 
Lydia M. Reeder, 412 W. 9th Ave., Columb 0. 


BUST, DOUBLE CHIN, HIPS, ABDOMEN re- 

duced. B-Slim applied externally. Absolutely 
safe, large jar, month’s treatment. $5 postage ppd. 
Re-juvenating Co., 2100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








PERSONAL GREETING CARDS for Christmas 
and the New Year. Samples and prices on request. 
Peter Paul Son, Ine. 

256 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, New York 


BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM METHOD 
Ring Roller—Bergonie Chair—Electric Light Baths. 
Dr. Joseph R. eo + aoa -Therapist, 300 Madison 
Ave., cor. 41st St. . Tel. Vanderbilt 8658. 





Jewelry and Precious Stones 


TRABERT and PLIMPTON, formerly with Black 
Starr & Frost—Tiffany & Co. Jewels purchased, 
authorized appraisers. 522 Fifth Ave., Guara: nty 
Trust Co. Bldg., Room 506. Murray” Hill “T192, 
FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS, 
precious stones and itidividual pieces of jewelry or 
jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising. 
344 Madison Avenue, N.Y.C. Opp. Hotel Biltmore 


ESTATES AND RESPONSIBLE PERSONS 
ae to dispose of jewels can do so privately and 
to the best advantage at 542 5th Avenue. 
Rooms 50-51, 5th Floor, Bechet & Barclay 


Ladies’ Tailor 


M. L. Alexander-Mazzia, 71 W. 48th St., N. Y. 
Suits, dresses & coats to order, own material or 
ours—low as $50. Specialist remodels suits, dresses 
& fur coats to look like this season. Bryant 3871 
THE WIDE VARIETY 

of goods advertised on 

these pages is amazing. 

Read the arouncements. 





























Memorials 


MEMORIALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
ite, marble, bronze and glass. Individual consid- 
eration. Sketches upon request. The Davis Mem- 
orial Co., Syracuse, N. Y. & 511 5th Ave., N. Y. C 





In gran- 








Monograms and Woven Names 


Cash’s Woven Names for marking clothing, house- 
hold & hotel linens, etc. 

J. & J, Cash, Inc., 722 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn. ° England —: France — Australia — Canada. 
Individual Woven Name Tapes—Best way to mark 
every article of wearing apparel. At schools—the only 
positive means of identification. One =. poe $3. 
U. S. Woven Label Co., 36 W. 34th St., N. 














Permanent Hajr Wave 


NESTLE’S 
Originators of Lanoil wate World- 
Famous Experts. 12 and 14 East 49th St., 
N. Y. Phone Vanderbilt 2670-2671. 
CALL AT SCHAEFFER’S if you want expert 
personal attention for a permanent wave. Posi- 
tively no friz or kink. . Schaeffer. 
590-592 Fifth Avenue Phone: Bryant 7615 











$1.50 | 


Cleaning and Dyeing 


Furniture & Furnishings for the Home 





ARTHUR CHEGNAY—Expert French Cleaner & 
Dyer. Quick service. Gowns, suits, blouses, laces, 
chiffons, trimmings, etc., cleaned & dyed. 

121 East 57th Street. New York. Plaza 7198 


Big Comfortable Chairs for Library—Tables for 
Living-room. Dining room pieces pf superior work- 
manship. Painted Bedrooms. Tel. Mad. Sq. 7762. 
Mary Allen Distinctive Furniture,8 W.2S8th St..N.Y. 


SHOP FROM YOUR EASY CHAIR 
Write these shops today 
They are reliable and ready 
to serve you. 
CLUZELLE BROS, 
Specialists in the new ‘Eugene’ Permanent Waving 
ansformations 
45-47 West 57th Street, N. Y. C. 











KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING & DYEING CO. 
High class cleaners and dyers. Main office 402 E. 
81st St., N. Y. C. Branch offices in N. Y. City; 
also White Plains, New Rochelle, Newport & Paris. 


Upholstered Furniture, Windsor & Wicker Chairs 
direct from factory at remarkable savings. Exquisite 
work & beautiful designs. Visit us when in N. Y. 
Photos sent. Ruder Bros., 18 E. 48th St., N. Y. 








Corsets & Brassieres 





Telephone Directory Covers Hand Decorated — A 
beautiful and durable binding for this oe 
and office necessity. Send dimension and $1.0 


Shopping Commissions 


Mrs. Hazel M. Childs shops for you in San Fran- 
cisco’s on Japanese, Chinese Linens, silks, 
ivories, brass jades, kimonos, antiques. Lists. 
Whsl., Retail “304 Hobart Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 


Social Etiquette 


CHARM, POISE & PERSONALITY—Overcome self- 
conse Personality analyzed, correct social 




















Myrl Lee, 1213 Askew Ave., Kansas City, io, 
FEN-LIN BRASSIERE 
“No Straps” Furs 
Evening, Sport and Day Wear 
At Leading New York Stores 
Selected tm: A sea ably priced 
Selected assortment eason: rice 
i Sti Repairing Remodelling 
Damages on Clothing Made Invisible|, .® Si ape emodelling | 











MOTH-HOLES, Tears, Burns on garments made 
invisible by re-weaving. Shine on clothing per- 
manently removed. Guarantee Damage Weaving be 
146 - 5th Ave., bet. 19th & 20th Sts., N. 








Delicacies 


Gowns Bought 


MME. NAFTAL, Tel. Bryant 670, pays highest 

cash value for fine misfit; or slightly used evening 

& street frocks, furs, diamonds, jewelry, silverware. 
69 West 45th Street, New 








FRESH WHITE EGGS FROM VIRGINIA 
Shipped in safety cartons at regular intervals. $3 
for 4 doz. Less or more as required. Helen W. Dean, 
“Running Waters’ Farm, Winchester, Va., Box 190 


Tel. Bryant 1376—We Pay Cash at Once for Used 
Gowns, Suits, Wraps, Furs, Diamonds, Jewelry, 
Silverware. Highest Prices Guaranteed. Write, 
*Phone, Send. Mme. Furman. 101 W. 47th St. N.Y. 








Dress Forms 





PNEUFORM—The Pneumatic Dress Form. Gowns 
fitted without personal try-on. Inflated in fitted 
lining, gives exact figure. Fitted Linings. 
Pneuform, 16 West 46th St.. N. Y. Bryant 5338. 








Entertainment 


Gowns Remodeled 


MY RE-BUILDING OF GOWNS IS THE TALK 
of New York because I make creations out of 
gowns that seem hopeless. Nee reasonable. 
Atalanta Homer, Ltd., 7 BE. 55th St., N. Y. Bryant 1441 











Greenwich Village Attractions 


procedure authoritatively taught personally and by 
mail. Mlle. Louise, Marie Antoinette Hotel, N.Y.C. 


The Woman Jeweler 


Opp. Altman’s—ROSA OLGA TRITT—366 5th Ave. 

tg Shop Intime on the 11th floor specializing in fine 
Gems, Settings & Repairs. Express your Personality 
in your Jewelry. We will design & execute it well. 


Unusual Gifts 


PERFUME NIPS, pocket compacts, glass puff 
bowls, cigarette cases and ash trays. Original 
artistic designs. Catalogue for trade. 
Rena Rosenthal 444 Madison Avenue, N. Y. City 
WANTED—Gifts on consignment for. new 
hs Shoppe. Bank References. 

Pine Sho) Hamlin Company 
900 Van "Buren St., Wilmington, Delaware 

BEFORE YOU GO OUT TO BUY 

read these announcements. 

They will often save you 

time, trouble and money. 
French Ivory & Tortoise Shel! Toilet Sets—Manicure 
sets, clocks—indestructible p-:arls. Quality mer- 
chandise at wholesale prices. Write for catalok. 
Superior Products Co., Dept. V.3, Park Row, N. Y. 
































ae & ATWOOD 
54th St. z. 
Babies’ Fc *Gnildren: 8 "Goats and Hats 
to order and ready to wear. 





LITERARY PASTIME—Unique & entertaining 
Novelty. Over 100 book titles hidden in Story. 10 
—s directions & key in attractive box postpaid 
$1.00. J. C. Heminway, 50 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 





SIXTY WASHINGTON SQUARE SOUTH 
Home of famous artists. Here one finds 
me food and the charm of old New York. 
Take bus for luncheon, tea or dinner. 





SEND FOR SAMPLES of the only plain banded 
cilelocth luncheon sets on the market 
Special color combinations to go with china. 
Alice Gray West Chester, Penna. 
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f Books of the’Month 











YOUNG PEOPLE” ; 
PRIDE 


By Stephen Vincent Benét 
Author of The Beginning of Wisdom 


What are the young people of to- 
day like? Are they all flappers and 
shifters, or young pagans concerned 
only with the .gratification of their 
own sense: and desires, as so many 
writers would have us believe? Mr. 
Benét shows them to us as they are, 
-—normal young people with a zest 
for living and a marked sense of 
the beautiful and actuated, despite 
all odds, by that idealism as regards 
love and marriage which is peculiar- 
ly American. With 6 illustrations 
by Harry Raleigh; $2.00. 


DOWN THE RIVER 
By Roscoe W. Brink 


A novel that reveals completely 
the soul of an American woman of 
the people. Curiously enough, it is 
written in free verse, and yet it is 
a novel as significant as “Main 
Street,” as “Poor White.” Every 
woman who reads the story will be 
startled to see her own life so vivid- 
ly reflected. ‘Those who have already 
read it marvel that a man, the au- 
thor, could so understand the mind 
and soul of a woman. 

“Tt is a moving and powerfully 
motivated novel.”’—Louis Unter- 
meyer $1.90 





OCEAN ECHOES 


By Arthur Mason 


Author of “The Flying Bo’sun” 

William McFee says in the intro- 
duction, “Here is a man who may be 
described as a true romantic!” This 
terse and much varied autobiog- 


raphy is a real addition to the fine, 
old-time tales of adventure. 


Frontispiece. $1.75 
These books may be had at all 
hooksellers or from the pub- 
lishers. adding 10c for postage. 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 


19 West 44th St., New York 








| clique. 


| Strachey and Clive Bell. 


‘Mr. Bell, Miss Cather and Others | 


By EDMUND WILSON, Jr. 


The New Encyclopaedists 


HERE has lately arisen in England 
a group of writers far more inter- 
esting than either its contemporary 
novelists or its contemporary poets. 


| Though they are essentially critics and 
| philosophers, they give the impression 


of caring more about literature and of 


| expending more taste and pains to make 


their compositions excellent as art than 
either the empty and tasteless novelists 
who have succeeded Wells and Bennett 
or the pseudo-romantic Georgian poets 
and their arid opponents of the “Wheels” 
The men I mean are Bertrand 
Russell, John Maynard Keynes, Lytton 
Though I have 
never seen it publicly stated, these men 
really do constitute a group: all, I think, 
are graduates of Cambridge or at any 
rate have had Cambridge connections and 
all are apparently intimate friends. And 
if we put their books side by side, we 


| observe that they have not only certain 
| common ideas—or rather, perhaps, bet- 


ter, a common attitude toward life and 
thought—but also common ideals about 


| how those ideas should be presented. 


In politics, philosophy and art, they 
are fearless and logical radicals and have 
concocted almost all the intellectual 
bombs which have recently been ex- 
ploded in England—from Clive Bell’s 
once earth-shaking Art to The Economic 
Consequences of the Peace and the life 
of Queen Victoria; and in letters they 
are among the most orderly and lucid 
writers—and the most persuasive and 
graceful—whom England has ever pro- 
duced. They are, in fact, like an In- 
dian summer of the eighteenth century 
Encyclopedists. They have brought to 
English expository writing the best 
qualities of French—clearness, brevity, 
ease and tranquil wit—for the rhetoric 
and prose poetry which has most often 
served the ends of English radicals. 


| Without raising their voices at all—where 


Ruskin or Wells would have rhapsodized 
—they invoke the new dawn—though 
quite admitting the possibility of its 
never appearing—not after the conven- 
tional English fashion, in confused and 
tumultuous clouds of glory, aflame with 
all the purple bonfires of the English 
poetic genius, but with a radiance cool 
and intense that in its paleness leaves 
the landscape more distinct, and no less 
lovely because those ruddy splendors 
are not stream‘ng in the firmament. 


Mr. Clive Bell 


OU will perhaps say that it is a far 
cry from all this to Mr. Clive Bell’s 
Since Cézanne (Harcourt, Brace & Co.) 
and that you cannot conceive Mr. Bell 


| as a herald of the millennium. Yet just 
| as Mr. Bertrand Russell preaches a new 
| order by analyzing the old, as Mr. May- 
| nard Keynes would restore life to Eu- 


rope by writing a popular exposition of 
its economics, as Mr. Strachey brings an 


| indictment against the nineteenth cen- 


tury by writing a chronicle without 
commentary, so Clive Bell, too, in his 
fashion—though he cares little for po- 
| litical and social problems—is essentially 
a bringer of enlightenment. His aim is 
to explain as simply as possible what 
he believes the great tradition of art to 
be, to destroy the swarm of irrelevant 
ideas which have lately done so much 
to swamp it. He is preoccupied almost 
exclusively with the visual arts—it seems 
to me that on literature he is much less 
| reliable than on sculpture and painting 
—but in attacking the fundamental 
| problems of these he has become one 
| of our most important critics, as well as 
| a sort of official interpreter to the An- 
glo-Saxon world of the great movement 
which has reached its maturity in France 
under the leadership of Matisse and 
i Picasso. 


I admit that Mr. Bell is a little com- | 


placent about all this—one of the char- 
acteristics of his group is the imper- 
turbability of their self-confidence—that 
he betrays a warm gratification at the 
fact that he is one of the only living 
Englishmen who understands Derain 
and knows Augustus John’s small sig- 
nificance and appreciates the greatness 
of Maillol, and that he has got into the 
habit of referring back to his first rev- 
elation of the doctrine of “significant 
form” as if it were the Hegira or the 
birth of Christ or some other event 
which had fixed an era in the progress 
of mankind. But the reader who wants 
really to understand the esthetic ideals 
at the base of modern art should not let 
himself be put off by this. Why should 
not Mr. Bell be complacent? Is he not 
an Englishman, and yet does he not love 
beauty for its own sake, has he not 
learned to deal accurately with ideas 
and to write lightly and wittily about 
the profoundest zsthetic problems, is he 
not almost as much at home as a Euro- 
pean among the culture and history of 
the continent? Has there ever been an 
art critic like him in England? No 
wonder Mr. Bell is pleased. 
Willa Cather’s New Novel 
'AN Mr. Mencken have been mis- 
taken when he decided that Miss 
Willa Cather was a great novelist? I 
have not read My Antonia—which I 
suppose is her best book—but I have 
not been able to find anything in her 
two last ones which seemed to bear out 
his description. Her new novel—One 
of Ours (Knopf)—seems to me a pretty 
flat failure. She has taken what might 
under happier circumstances have 
proved a very interesting theme—the 
career of an imaginative Nebraska boy 
who, though charged with the energy 
for great achievements, is balked and 
imprisoned first by the necessity of 
shouldering the responsibility for his 
father’s farm and then by marriage 
with a cold, pious and prosaic Prohibi- 
tion worker, but whose noble and ro- 
mantic impulses are finally liberated by 
the war. But she has certainly never 
succeeded in making her hero a reality. 
The publishers hint that Claude 
Wheeler is a sort of symbol of the na- 
tional character—or rather, I suppose, 
of the more generous elements of the 
national character—and one can _ see 
that Miss Cather has taken pains to 
make her personages typical; the jocu- 
lar, unintelligent money-making farmer 
father, the sympathetic religious mother, 
the son made miserable with fine pas- 
sions for which he can find about him 
no fit objects, which are outlawed 
among his neighbors, and which he is 
finally obliged to extinguish in the du- 
bious crusade of the war—these might 
have made the heroic materials of a tre- 
mendous national document. But I feel 
in the case of this book—as I did in 
that of Youth and the Bright Medusa— 
that it costs Miss Cather too much ef- 
fort to summon her phantoms from the 
void and that when she has done so 
they are less like human beings or even 
the ghosts of human beings than like 
the pale silhouettes of men and women 
cut neatly out of neutral-colored paper 
and put through the paces of a skilful 
but slightly mechanical minuet. Even 
when the incidents are felicitously in- 
vented—as in the first night of Claude’s 
wedding-trip, when his new bride coldly 
informs him that she is ill and requests 
him not to share her stateroom—the 
feelings of the hero are not created. We 
do not experience the frustration of 
Claude when his wife will not return 
his love and in the latter part of the 
book, where Miss Cather has imposed 
an extra handicap upon herself by at- 
(Continued on page 27) 

















Of special importance 
to Vanity Fair readers 


GARGOYLES 


A Devastating Novel 
by 


BEN HECHT 
Author of Erik Dorn 


A narrative of the arti- 
ficial life existing in any 
larger city in America 
—the story moving 
around George Basine, 
a lawyer and politician, 
his mother (a widow), 
and his sisters Doris and 
Fanny and their hus- 
bands, lovers, hangers- 
on. Their intrigues, 
false romanticism, sen- 
suality, are set down 
in GARGOYLES with 


devastating truth. 
$2.00 


Already one of the most 
popular of better novels: 
HEARTBEAT 
by Stacy Aumonier 

$2.00 
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“Every mother is a = who sentences 
the children for the sins of the father” 


The Judge 


By Rebecca West 
DORAN A great novel 
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The best book on Auction ever written 
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Mr. Bell, Miss Cather and Others 


(Continued from page 26) 


tempting to present the development of 
the hero under the stimulus of the war 
we feel that she has told us with com- 
mendable accuracy almost everything 
about the engagements she describes ex- 
cept the thing which is really germane 
to the novel—what they did tc the soul 
of her hero. 

Admirers of Miss Cather will tell me 
that I do not understand her method— 
that she is not trying to depict emo- 
tions from the inside, like Dostoevsky, 
put is rather, like Turgenev merely tell- 
ing you what people do and letting the 
inner blaze of theixs glory and grief 
shine through the simple recital. But, 
in this case, though the method is dif- 
ferent, the effect should be the same: 
the people should come to life for us; 
but Miss Cather’s never do. Flaubert 
by a single phrase—a description of 
some external object—could convey all 
the pathos and beauty of human desire 
and defeat; his statement of some pro- 
saic matter will have the dying fall of 
great music. But Miss Cather has never 
found this phrase. 

Let it be counted to her for righteous- 
ness, however, that she has devoted all 
her life to the search. She knows how 
fine work should be done even if the 
life with which she animates it is shad- 
owy. She knows that in a decent novel 
every word shouid be in its place and 
every character in its right perspective 
and that every incident should be pre- 
sented with its appropriate economy of 
detail. If her novel only had more 
vitality it might put the fear of God 
into all our hearts—as Ulysses has done 
to those who have read it. It might 
bring the salutary blush of shame to 
many a complacent cheek. But, as it is, 
“the younger novelists” can evade the 
moral of Miss Cather’s example by pro- 
testing that she is dull; and I am sorry 
that I should not be able to contradict 
them. 


A Handful of Crystals 


Js 1913, at the age of thirty-five 
Adelaide Crapsey was obliged to give 
up teaching and go to a sanitarium for 
consumptives. In 1914 she died there 
But in the year which had intervened 
she had suddenly become a poet. She 
had all her life written verse and had 
been preparing a study of metrics, but 
it was not until she knew that she was to 
die that she really let her voice be heard. 
The handful of poems that she left are 
among the best things in American 
poetry. They have just been republished 
by Knopf with a number of additional 
pieces—some of them, among her best. 

I do not think we have ever had any 
other poet quite like Miss Crapsey: 
there is an important difference between 
her and even the other American woman 
poets, whose work hers in some ways 
resembles. I suppose it was the immi- 
nence of death which gave her poems, 
in spite of their irreducible brevity, their 
almost unrivalled definitiveness and 
dignity. They are like epitaphs cut 
in diamond—sighs which, in death’s 
presence, have been frozen by his 
breath, invested—when all exaltation 
fell blighted—with the tearless majesty 
of fate. Miss Edna Millay can afford 
to stroke a poignant violin at the 
thought that death will end her loves; 
she can exult in the transience of beauty 
and make us water our gardens with 


a 


tears, because she knows that she is 
very young and in no actual danger of 
death. But Miss Crapsey was really 
going to die and her grief was too stark 
and deep for tears. It was as if her 
heart, in its inexorable agony, were 
bleeding crystal instead of blood and as 
if each rare drop had reflected and held 
some image of external beauty—a white 
moth, her own hands, the cold land- 
scape of winter or some stalks of blue 
hyacinth that seemed to speak of the 
seas and headlands of Greece. 


An African Idyll 


ATOUALA, of which an English 
translation has just been published 
by Thomas Seltzer, is a brief but com- 
prehensive picture of the native life of 
Central Africa. The author — René 
Maran — is a Negro who writes in 
French and who has brought to the 
savage life he describes the traditional 
method of the French novelists. When 
he writes of the naive mental processes 
of Batouala and Bissibingui, it is with 
the sophisticated irony of Anatole 
France describing Crainquebille, and he 
gives the details of butchery their value 
with the dry strokes of Flaubert licking 
his chops over the barbarities of Carth- 
age. He has, in fact, written a tableau 
de moeurs according to the best French 
formula. 

And the careful economy and order 
which are of the essence of this form 
enable him to present in the small com- 
pass of a hundred and eighty-nine pages 
and in the course of a simple narrative 
an extraordinarily complete account’ of 
the primitive society of the African: its 
rites, its institutions, its ideas about life, 
love and death, its mythology and its 
hunting customs, its relations with and 
reactions to the whites, as well as a pic- 
ture of the landscape and weather, the 
flora and fauna among which they live. 
It constitutes, on the whole, a remark- 
able attempt to present the savage from 
th inside. It would appear, when all 
has been said, that there is not very 
much to present; but what there is M. 
Maran has put before us with admirable 
intelligence and detachment—he roman- 
ticizes neither the virtues nor the fero- 
city of his primitive men—and with no 
effort to make anything more preten- 
tious of it than its interest and impor- 
tance warrant. 

The English translation is quite vigor- 
ous but rather ruthlessly expurgated and 
lies open to the suspicion of having 
omitted not only passages which might 
be thought to disturb Mr. Sumner but 
also perfectly innocent passages which 
seem to have presented difficulties of 
French. It appears further that the 
translator was half way through the 
book before she discovered that groin in 
French means the snout of a pig and 
not the English “groin.” M. Maran, as 
I say, has not mitigated the barbarities 
of his characters any more than he has 
exaggerated them. It has remained for 
the pressure of American opinion—for 
which I do not blame the translator— 
to make the savage less savage, and to 
suppress not only the description of cer- 
tain violent sexual rites but also the 
simple notation of certain harmless 
natural phenomena universal not only 
among savages who have never learned 
that their passions were improper but 
among the whole of human kind. 
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The Outstanding Novel 
of the Year 
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A. S. M. HUTCHINSON 


Author of 


IF WINTER COMES 


A story of married life which will 
provoke widespread discussion. Can 
a married woman have a business 
career and still do her duty by her 
husband and her children? That is 
the theme of this absorbing, vital 
novel, which will undoubtedly be the 
best seller of the year. Wherever 
people gather, there will be talk of 
THIS FREEDOM—and you will want 
to have read it. 


The Book You Will Hear 
Talk of Everywhere 
Cloth, $2.00. Leather, $2.50 

At all Booksellers 

LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


Publisher Boston 
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What a marvelous tale is this narra- 
tion of the arctic adventures of the 
intrepid Dr. Traprock and his gallant 
party! Read the only authentic ac- 
count of these latest explorations in 


MY NORTHERN EXPOSURE 


The Kawa at the Pole 
By Dr. Walter E. Traprock 


More astounding even than “The 
Cruise of the Kawa”, 21 full page 
illustrations 


NONSENSEORSHIP 


The burst of cen- } [| 
sorial activity in the . 
field of literature 
lends particular in- 
terest to the brilliant 
“Observations Con- 
cerning Prohibitions, 
Inhibitions, and 
Illegalities” pre- 
sented here by Alex- 
ander Woollcott, 
George Chappell, 
Ruth Hale, Dorothy 
Parker, Helen Bullitt 
Lowry, Wallace 
Irwin, Frederick 
O’Brien, Rob--:t 
Keable, H. M. Tom- 
linson, and others. 
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By SINCLAIR LEWIS 


The novel that everyone will 
talk about — everywhere — 


boxes at the opera. $2.00. 
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The Whole World Is Reading It! 
THE NEGRO NOVEL CROWNED 
WITH THE PRIX GONCOURT 

Selling 8000 copies a day 


BATOUALA 


By RENE MARAN 


N.Y. Tribune: ‘‘BATOUALA is su- 
perb—a strange, exotic work. 
It lives mightily.” $1.75 
THOMAS SELTZER 
5 West 50th St. New York 
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Only 11 days to Rio 


on Palatial American Ships 


F you are going to the World’s Fair—learn 

about the new Government ships that take 
youthere amidst beauty and luxury unsurpassed 
on the South American run! 

Thetea room on the S.S. American Legion, 
pictured above, illustrates the elegance of the 
four sister ships which have brought South 
America so near to North America. The 
staterooms are unusually spacious; all on the 


S.S.American Legion outside, most have private baths. These 


S.S. Western World 


Write for Booklet 


Your Government wishes the 
name of every prospective 
traveler. If you are consider- 


‘ C,2d 0, 3d 0. 
ing an ocean voyage anywhere If 1 go date will be about 
send the information blank My Name x 


now. 
obligation. 


Sept. 30th 
S.S. Pan America 


Fortnightly 


American-built “‘safety ships’? are uniquely 
satisfying to Americans. 


New Low Rate 


If you are thinking of the trip, send the in- 
formation blank below now! Find out about the 
new low rates. 

And these ships make Rio de Janeiro 
in 11 days—the fastest time! The service 
is that of the Munson Steamship Lines, famous 
after fifty years of successful experience. Write 
for details today. 
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To U. S. Shipping Board 
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Please send me without obligation the U. 
S. Government Booklet giving travel facts. 
lam considering a trip to South America 0, 
Europe 0, Orient 0. I would travel Ist class 
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Winter Vacation 
Voyages 


As winter draws near, thoughts of the 
sparkling and azure Mediterranean and 
of the sunny and colorful West Indies 
make an imperative call upon the imag- 
ination of all who love travel at its best. 


To the MEDITERRANEAN 


ADRIATIC 


24,541-tons 
Jan. 6 and 
Feb. 24, 1923 


LAPLAND 


18,565-tons 
Jan. 18 and 
Mar. 10, 1923 


The splendid White Star Liner Adriatic and the Red 
Star steamer Lap/and—world-famous for their steadi- 
ness, de luxe quarters and cuisine and service—carry 
passengers of discrimination to the brilliant play- 
grounds in Egypt and Southern Europe. 





Itinerary: Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco (the Riviera), 
Naples, Alexandria (for Egypt and the Nile), Haifa for Jerusalem, 
and Athens (Phaleron Bay). 


Ample time for delightful visits ashore (optional). 


To the WEST INDIES 


To Havana, Panama Canal and 
a delightful itinerary arranged 
by a Cruise Department of more 
than 25 years’ experience in 
West Indies. 


The White Star Line’s famous 
Megantic—a magnificent cruis- 
ing ship of admirable con- 
struction for tropic voyages. 
20,000-tons displacement—the 
premier steamer to the tropics. 





Sailings: 
Jan. 15, Feb. 17, Mar. 22, 1923 


Itinerary: From New York to Havana, Haiti, Santiago, Kingston 
(Port Antonio), Panama Canal (Panama City), La Guaira (Car- 
acas), Trinidad (La Brea), Barbados, Martinique (St. Pierre), St. 
Thomas, San Juan, Nassau, Bermuda. 


Rates: $250 upwards 
28 days duration of each cruise 
Write for attractive color booklet giving details of voyages you are inter- 


ested in. Address Cruise Department for West Indies; Mediterranean 
Department for Mediterranean. 


YXWHITE STAR LINES 


AMERICAN LINE \= &] RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


No. 1 Broadway, New York 
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Round-the-World Wediterranecan 


Cruises 


These two phenomenal Round-the-World Cruises 
are the greatest travel opportunites ever offered 
the American traveller. They embrace 125 days 
of the most fascinating travel diversified with all 
the gaieties of ship life 


The shore excursions (both included and optional) 
are vastly more varied and comprehensive than a 
cruise ordinarily permits.’’This is a feature which 
unmistakably distinguishes a marvelously complete 
voyage from a routine journey Round-the- World. 
As a single example of these fascinating excursions 
we mention the trip to Djokjakarta (in Java)—the 
home of the famous batik and the most interesting 
place in the whole world. This incomparable 


_ trip includes a visit to the famous temple of 


Borobodoer | 


Sailing January 9 and 16, 1923, on the two pala- 
tial liners S. S. “Resolute” and S. S. “Volendam” 


We shall gladly send the illustrated booklet de- 
scribing oe Cruises in detail, upon request’ 





Cruise 
February 10, 1923 





The Mediterranean, a thousand mile 
stretch of midland sea, is the home of 
many civilizations, ancient and m: 

It is the great amphitheatre of history and 
tradition, the source of culture and civil- 
ization, the cradle of art and the heart of 
romance. No other section of the world 
presents within such a small radius so 
many diverse nations and such a vast 


number of brilliant and picturesque cities . 


The same veness character- 
istic of al all Teed hick Cruises 
is a salient feature of the schedule for this 
Cruise. Thus you are assured of a trip 
fraught with intense interest, alluring sce- 
nery and highly enjoyable recreation 


Sailing on the famous S. S. “Rotterdam”, 
a ship with many points of excellence 
which have contributed to her popularity 
asa trans-Atlantic liner . 
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Rio 
Centennial 


Cruise 
[including West Indies) 


This Cruise has been planned to. afford a 
delightful Winter vacation of one month 
and a half. It is a journey replete with 
varied attractions and an ever-changing 
panorama of interesting travel 


A short Cruise seldom includes such a 
varied schedule. The comprehensive list 
tts, the = to Panama, 


the so ae at pt aap cg Brazil and 
on oe ample time allotted to the 
vhs tennial Exposition in beaut:- 


ful Rio de Janeiro, e this one of the 
most attractive short Cruises i in the history 
of travel 


Sailing February 3, 1923 on the new S, S. 
Mycota ee ship singularly fitted for 
is 


The Cruise Booklet gives complete infor- 
mation. A copy will be sent to you upon 
request 
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Ss Ss SC HOTEL SCHUYLER 
€ gorgeous itinerary of Specially Chartered 59 West 45th Street New York City 
0,000 miles embraces: | A refined residential hotel where the com- 
editerrane Twin-Screw Turbine Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons fort of our guests is of first consideration, 
/ an cities and brs : ee re Good table. 
: Sailing Jan. 30, 1923, returning April 2, visiting | Centrally located near the best shops and 





theatre: 
‘Cransients accommodated. 
Rates on St ee 
GEORGE T. STOCKHAM 
eee dl of Hotel Wolcott 


yatch East Indies, and 
aits Settlements—Saigon 
Indo-China, the Philip- 
ines, and China—two 


Egypt 


Madeira, Portugal, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, 
Holy Land, Turkey, Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, 
Monte Carlo, Etc. 


e “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, 
lounges, veranda cafes, 2 elevators, commodious state-rooms with 
running water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and suites with 
private baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and service. (Only one 
sitting for meals.) 


Free optional return passage at later date by 
any Cunard steamer from France or England 


Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. Member- 
ship limited to 450 guests. Early reservation advisable. Apply to 


a FRANK TOURIST CO. 


Established 1875 
489 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 219 So.15th ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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‘| overlooking Rock Creek ( 
Park, combines cosmo- 
LARK’S 3rd CRUISE, JAN. 23, 1923 Vani te . , 
c ; : ihe yom Hotel politan luxury with 
ROUND THE WORLD SD ete ree 
wr Bor! 
By the Specially Chartered Superb S. S. HARRY WARDMAN ELMER DYER 
“Empress of France” 18,481 gross tons ; : President Manager 
“ ‘ A few self-contained suites available — - 1 
Connecticut Avenue and Woodley 
4 Months. $1,000 and up for the season at reasonable rates. WASHINGTO ND 
Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. | 
——— — ] 
Clark originated Round the | yt 2 77 7 
World Cruises, and is the only | Sunday Evening Concerts Ie THE LEE HOUSE 
Tourist Agent who has ever run | in the Della Robbia Room. ; 
a Cruise Round the World by | Diner de Luxe, per couvert, Fifteenth and L Streets, N. W. 
chartered steamer. | Two Dollars and a_ half. | WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A floating palace for the whole A cordial welcome awaits you t 
trip. Route: New York, Cuba, | Dane at this interesting, new hotel— 
Panama, San Francisco, Hilo, | WALTON H. MARSHALL, Manager just four blocks north of the 
Honolulu, 14 days in Japan, | ‘White House. 
China, Manila, Java, Singapore, L Daily, weekly, monthly, season rates 
Burmah, option of 19 days in | L . — —_ ae Write for Folder No. B-l 
India; Ceylon, 4 days in Cairo, | Hurest Wills — 52. A 
Naples, Havre, Southampton; HOTEL BRETTON HALL ; 
: a ATLANTIC CITY ‘ 
[stop overs] Quebec, and Ry. to dun Broadway 85th h 
tance ps A peta se To roadway 85th to 86th Sts., New York City F 
Montreal and New Ork. Subway station at door. THE SHELBURNE 
Between Riverside Drive and Central Park. Directly on the Beach é 
Largest and most attractive mid-town_ hotel. New Addition open July Ist. Accommoda- 
For srry and transient residence tions for 500. European plan exclusively. t 
CLARK'S 19th CRUISE, FEB. 3, 1923 0 Roe aot Bae Phone, Atlantic City 1628 / 
at very attractive rates. 
ATLANTIC] ( 
rm MEDITERRANEAN Lad RAYMORE "cr : 
109-113 Times Sq. 
By Specially Chartered, Sumptuous S. S. “ se oe) Se ae ee aa W. 45th St. Hotel St. James N. Y. City. i? wea ne 
. 15 min. from Penn Sta. Accommodations for 400. | Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway. / mc esate ye 
“Empress of Scotland” oil burner, 25,000 gross tons cee yp Apes Rok seal sete oui glamor sede wo ae Pe ser 
: a woe x" sr atatae oon me. spect ee of “ well-conditioned home, ‘Much 
° | el. Boulevar: 2g Vv € c 3 
65 Days’ Cruise, $600 and up | y ‘ch ates" walk $0 40 theatres sod all best shops, Rates MARYLAND 
including or ay guides, Sica sale — —_—___—— —  ——— aud booklet on application. W. Johnson Quinn. 
; ; » etc. Chir as ~ 
Route: New York, Madeira, Spain, { | It t 
Algiers, Athens, Constantinople, 19 Hotel Har rave HOTEL GRAMATAN iin Lr anion 
Havre. Southampton, (stop-overs) g BRONXVILLE, N. Y 
days Palestine and Egvpt, Riviera, West 72d St., through po Fe Baltimore 
Que “— and Ry. to Montreal and to 7ist St., New York All iA pees in the midst of a hills -_ Facing Eutaw Place, Baltimore’s hand: 
ork. ‘ woods o Vestchester County, offering either 2 
gd! : 300 rcoms, each at ete: _Seetety quiet rest or ‘omy aadane ond , ac gga rig “amid quietness and 
FRANK C. CLARK ven eng F at ; eM Te Basar ind the rates are ertremely reasonable. the shops, theatres and railroads. 
402 Times Building, New York refinement combined with moderate HENRI PAUCHEY & SON, Inc., Rates on application, 
| rates. Send for illustrated booklet. Lessee S. F. Wright, Manager 
EIDE CR OR EOE TE = 
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mn, Buddhist Temple in the Chienshan Mountains 
Manchuria’s Health Resorts 

3 Attract World Travelers 

K 





Luxury and speed 


on American Ships 


F you are going to Europe, travel on your own 
ships. They are unsurpassed in combination of 
luxury, service, speed and economy. 


Accommodations are within the means of all, from 
$120 for passage on a “cabin” ship (no first or second 
class distinctions—only “cabin” and third class) to 
suites de luxe on the famous George Washington. 


Vying with the George Washington and the 
America in luxury are the President Harding and 


Manchuria is not only the scene of amazing devel- 
opments—new cities, modern industries, scientific 
achievements, and vast agricultural areas—but there is 
in this old Land of the Manchus a wealth of unfor- 
gettable beauty. Mountains with foaming rivers, ancient 
temples and fairy-like groves; historic hot springs famous 
for their curative waters; along the Yellow Sea, charming 
seaside resorts unrivalled in the Orient. 


These resorts have a special appeal to travelers 
visiting China and Japan, and are easily reached by the 
splendid American equipped trains of the South Man- 
churia Railway: 


Hoshigaura or Star Beach—A seaside resort twenty min- 
utes by motor from Dairen. Modern summer hotel; 
picturesque bungalows. Bathing, tennis and golf. 


aR . . ° 
President Roosevelt, fast twin-screw oil-burners of Ogondai (Port Arthur)—A beautiful beach resort, with 

4 the “535” class—a type of Government-owned ships pine-clad hills, an historic battlefield, cozy bungalows and a 
already famous on every sea. The exquisite appoint- comfortable hotel. 

= ments, the almost perfect service, the cuisine on all Hot Springs at Hsiungyocheng—Thermal springs of great 

q these great ships are making devotees of the Amer- medicinal value. Excellent hotel accommodations. 





\Ban 
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icans who travel on them. 


Send the information blank today and learn about 
them! 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Section Washington, D. C. 


U. S. 2837 


Write Today 


Send the information 

‘i Please send without obligation the U. S. Government 
blank today for your Gov- Booklet giving travel facts and also information regarding 
ernment’s authoritative U. S. Government ships. I am considering a trip to 











Chienshan, or “The Thousand Peaks” —A beautiful moun- 
tain range south of Mukden. Among the peaks cluster 
temples where the traveler may find hospitality and enchant- 
ment. The green ridges of Chienshan are broken with 
cataracts and traced with alluring roads over which the sedan 
chairs of visitors are borne swiftly by coolies. 


Historic Springs of Tangkangtsu—Near Anshan, close to 
the Chienshan mountains. Healing hot s rings of great 
curative value. Beautiful Japanese style eS with American 

improvements. 


> : Europe (J, The Orient (J), South America LD. P , 
= travel booklet and full in- Wau-lung-pei, the beautiful spa— 
formation about the U. S. FE ee i es weer Near Antung, in a mountain 

a Government ships. You | My Name valley. These historic springs 





will be under no obligation. 


Business or Profession 





My Street No. or R. F. D. 


a 





United States Lines 


Moore and McCormack, Inc. 
Roosevelt Steamship Co., Inc. 


45 Broadway New York City 


Managing Operators for 





have been modernly developed. 
Attractive and comfortable hotel. 
For information and free travel literature, 


write Mr. Y. Tamura, South Manchuria 
Railway, 111 Broadway, New York. 





The Golf Course at Hoshigaura 


Your Host and Guide 


South MancHuria 
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J} | U.S. SHIPPING BOARD ® RAILWAY 


Information Section U. S. 2837 Washington, D.C. | 
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NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 


The SEMPLE SCHOOL for Girls 


Opposite Central Park, Boarding and 
Day Pupils. College Preparatory. Post 
Graduate. Finishing Courses. Lan- 
guages, Art, Music and Dramatic 
Art. Social life. Outdoor Recrea- 
tion. Country estate. Mrs. T. Dar- 
rington Semple, Principal, 241-245 
Central Park West, Box F, New York 




















The Greer inane 


Three Unique Branch 
Country, New York City, Foreign; (Paris, Rome) 
Address, The Misses Greer 
452 Riverside Drive New York City 


THE 
Soudder 


West Seventy-second St., at Riverside Drive, N.Y. 
Social Welfare and Community Service 
T’ractical training for professional or volunteer 
social service. Actual experience in the field. 








Dormitories; athletics; all New York advan- 
tages. Catalog. 
Miss V. F. Scudder, Secretary 














OMSTOCK SCHOOL 


Miss Foster’s School for Girls. Ad- 
vanced Elective. College Prepara- 
tory. Special Arts. Native French Teachers. 
52 East 72nd Street, New York, Y. 


The Rayson School for Girls 


Removed to beautiful residence on the Drive. Home 
and Day Departments, rm year October 1922. 
Clara I. Colbourne, A.B. 
Martha K. Humphrey, A.M. Principals 
310 Riverside Drive, Cor. 103rd St., N. Y. City. 








Mrs. Boswell’s Residence 
FOR GIRL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK 
MRS. HENRY HARRISON BOSWELL 

344 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive 
Telephone Schuyler 3106 


Catalogue on request Chaperonage 





New York Residence for Older Girl Students 
Personal Supervision—Chaperonage 
MISS M. HOURIGA 
Royal Conservatories of Brussels 


and London. 
Phone Rhinelander 5477 12 East 75th St. 


Degrees from 





MISS FAWCETT’S HOME SCHOOL 
For Gir.s and Older Students. 57 East 73rd St. 
NEW YOLK ADVANTAGES 
The Arts, Music, Literature, Languages, etc. 
SPECIAL TUTORING 
For Courses at Other Schools and Colleges, 
Tclephone Rhinelander 2581 


2Glen cen 


Suburban to New York City 
Fifty Minutes from Fifth Avenue 
Dr. and Mrs. Frederic M. Town- 
send’s modern boarding school for 
iss high-school girls and graduates. All 

‘2 regular aud special studies. Eini- 
Wy, nent faculty. Physical culture and 
Sy athletics; immense gymnasium. At- 

, tractive home-life. Majestic granite 
» buildings, exquisite appointments, 
spacious grounds. Select patronage 
only. Membership $1200. For 
booklet and views address 

Director of Glen Eden 
Stamford, Conn. 
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CO-EDUCATIONAL 
Columbia Preparatory School 


301 West 88th St. at West End Ave., N. Y. 
Resident and Day Boys and Girls 
Kindergarten—Grammar—C eae Preparatory 

For Catalog Addr 
DR. A. V. CLAWSON, “Principal 








CUDDER ELEMENTARY DAY SCHOOL 
or Boys and Girls 
We first study the child and then teach 
the child to study. Kindergarten-grammar. 
Supervised play, afternoons, all day Sat. 

Miss a F. Speck 
261 West 7ist St., N. Y. Tel. Col. 10077 





ST. ELIZABETH-OF-THE-ROSES 
A Mother School 

Episcopal. Onen all year. Children 3 to 12. One 

hour from New York. Usual studies. Outdoor 


sports. The School that develops initiative. 
rs. W. B. Stoddard, Directress 
Caldwell, N. J. Tel. 604 











Not QuITE Too LATE 


and never too early 


LUVVYUTEATVENTOONT LAAT 


It still isn’t too late to make enrollments for this year’s 
schooling—though it's a matter of last-minute entries now. 
And it’s never too early to begin investigations for enroll- 
ments you may be wanting to make next year. 


iNNHtuttl 
| 


INH 


In these pages you will find a representative selection of the 


best schools in the country. Boys’ schools—military and 
= college preparatory. Girls’ schools—college preparatory, 
= finishing, special. Vocational schools, with — secretarial, 


domestic science, and artistic courses. Schools for children, 
from kindergarten and earlier to eighth grade standards. 


Write to any of the institutions whose names appear in these 
pages. You will receive a full, courteous and immediate 
reply. Or for special information, consult the 


NAST 
SCHOOL SERVICE 
New York City 


CTT 
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= 23 West 44th Street 
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MRS. MERRILL’S SCHOOL _ for GIRLS 
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Fall Term 


Begins 


October 6th 


Under the personal 
supervision of 


Mrs. Merrill 


An estate of 52 acres at Orienta 
Point on the Sound. Seven build- 
ings, athletic oval, etc. 


For Catalogs, address Mrs. Merrill 


MRS. MERRILL’S SCHOOL for GIRLS 
Orienta Point, Box F 


Mamaroneck, N.Y. 












































New York, Long Island, Garden City. NEW ENGLAND 




















M A R YM OUN 
Tarrytown - on - Hudson, N.Y. 


COLLEGE 
Four-year course leading to degrees. 


ACADEMIC 


Pre-Academic, and Two-year 


Finishing Courses. 

Domestic Science; Practical 
Dressmaking, Gymnasium; 
Swimming Pool; all outdoor 
sports. 


For Catalogue address The Rever- 
end Mother. 

















OSSINING SCHOOL 


For Girls. 54th year. 30 miles from New York. 

Academic and economic courses. Separate school 

for very young girls. For catalog address 
LARA C. FULLER, Principal 

New York, Ossining-on-Hudson, Box 10A 





NEW JERSEY, ORANGE 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


A country school, 13 miles from New York. College 
preparatory, special courses. Music, Art, Domestic 
Science. Supervised physical work in gymnasium 
and fleld. Catalog on request. 

Lucip C. BearD, Headmistress, 








EASTERN ATLANTIC 


Welt? 


A graduate school offering two 
years of highest quality 
academic work. Splendid 
courses in Home - making 
Science, Music, Language, — 
Secretarial Training and 
Art. Equals two college 
years. Ideal home 
surroundings and in- 
fluences. Catalog. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. M. 
Crist, Principals, 
Box 1561 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
The Graduate School of 
The Mary Lyon School 


‘Kishopthorpe Manet 


(~~ FFrountain Fil Bethlehem Pennsylvanis, 


Prepares girls for college, social, or business 
life. Special two-year finishing course for High 
‘School graduates. Music, Art, Househeld Arts 
and Sciences. Arts and Crafts, Expression and 
Secretarial work. Junior Department. Gymnasium, 
tennis, basketball, skating, riding, 
etc. Aesthetic and folk dancing. Address 

CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal, Box 280 



















NEW ENGLAND 





6 tiles from 
! Boston 

All studies except English elective 

Preparatory finishing school. 

Advanced Elective Courses 
for high school graduates. 
College Certificate. Fully 
equipped. 

Voice, Violin, Pipe 
organ, with noted men. 
Domestic Scie ence, New Gym- 
nasium with swimming 

1. 8 acres for athletics. 

jae Design and Home 

Decoration, Secretarial 
Course. 

Exceptional — opportunities, 
with a delightful home 
ife. 

2650 Summit Street 
NEWTON, Mass. 





al 


LASELL SEMINARY 


A school that develops well-trained, healthful and 

resourceful womanhood. Home Economics, Music. 

Art, College Preparatory and Secretarial Courses. 
Guy Winslow, Principal 

147 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 








Cathedral School of Saint Mary 


School for Girls. College preparatory and gen- 
eral courses. Music, Art and Domestic Science. 
Box F Miss Miriam A, Bytel, Principal 


PT tnt) pues Pr teenie 


25 miles from Boston. 
course for college entrance 


courses in instrumental and vocal music. 


MR. AND MRS. C, P. KENDALL, Principals, 45 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


HOWARD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 


Preparatory and General Courses, One-year intensive 
examinations. 


Strong 
50 pupils. 


Household Economics. 
Horseback riding. All sports. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





— 


aQitimn 

A GRADUATE SCHOOL On YOUNG 
WOMEN, IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 
qTwo- and three-year college and special ad- 
vanced courses. yo years preparatory work. 
Music, Art, Expression, Demestic Art and 


nee. Physical training, athletics. Address: 
Forment School, 2109 S St., Washington, D.C. 

















SOUTHERN 


BRENAU COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 


Select patronage 30 states; pleasant 
social fifes North of Atlanta. Standard 
A.B. course; special advantages in music 
oratory, art, domestic science, physica 
culture. New gymnasium, swimming 
pool. caning and illustrated book. 

dress Brenau, 
Box 


“C"", Gainesville, Ga. 
THE ROUTH PINES SCHOOL 
Day and boarding school for children six to 


fourteen. Tennis, Golf, Riding. 
Out-door games. 


Address Box 214 Pinehurst, N. C. 














CENTRAL STATES 


‘The real Eastern School in the 
Lenox Hall , Heart of the Middle West.’’ Su- 
burban location, 30 minutes from St. Louis. Six- 





acre campus, magnificently landscaped. College 
Preparatory and Special Courses, Athletics. Lim- 
ited enrollment. Tuition $900 and $1,000. Cata- 


logue. Address Mrs. M. Louise Tuomas, Principal 
Missouri, Kirkwood, St. Louis Co., Box 1025. 


GRAFTON HALL ‘Wisin’ 


Pre-Academic, College Preparatory, Secretarial. 
Home Economics leading to teacher’s certificate. 
Junior College accredited at leading universities. 
Music Department ; Director member of summer school 
at Fontainebleau for American Artists. Catalogue. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 

















T isn’t just fair to a boy that, so 

many times, he receives so little 

consideration when it comes to 
the choice of a school. Because 
someone else went to a_ certain 
school is no recommendation that 
that school is the right one for your 
son. Choose your school to fit — 
boy—and let us help through these 
columns. 

















EASTERN ATLANTIC 


FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 

For 80 select young boys. Just enough of the 
Military training to inculcate habits of obedience, 
bromptness, orderliness and self-reliance. Study and 
play carefully supervised. N. Y., 42 miles; Phila., 
66 miles. ‘‘The school with the personal touch.”’ 
Mayor CHARLES M. DuNCAN, Box 106, Freehold, N.J. 








Roosevelt Military Academy 
Perpetuates the vigorous ideals and robust Ameri- 
canism of Theodore Roosevelt. Strong outdoor life; 
progressive curriculum. Fits boys for ——. 
enior and Junior Schools. Catalog. John V. 
Carrington, Headmaster, West Englewood, N. J. 





Bordentown Military Institute 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Ef- 
ficient faculty, small classes, individual attention. 
Boys taught how to study. Military — 
Supervised athletics. 38th year. Col. 

Landon, Principal. C-36, Bordentown, N. 3 





Bethlehem Preparatory School 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
1800 boys prepared for leading universities in 44 
years, Extensive grounds. Gymnasium, swimming 
pool, athletic fields. Summer session. Separate 
Junior School new building. 
JOHN M. TUGGEY, M.A., Headmaster 





MASTER 


312 West 54th Street 





OF UNITED ARTS 


MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE 

ARCHITECTURE—OPERA CLASS 

BALLET — DRAMA — LECTURES 
Founded by NICHOLAS ROERICH 


An Endowed Institution Devoted to the Highest Ideals of Art— 
World Famous Faculty Will Give Comprehensive Training in 
Every Branch of Creative Work. 


For Detailed Information Address Frances R. Grant, Exec. Director 


SCHOOL 


New York City 











Misuse Conklin’ s 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 
Twenty-third Year 


A school for professional training. High 
standard of excellence attained. Bureau of 
Placement for all graduates. Illustrated 


booklet upon request. Summer session. 
Studios of the Tilden Building 
105 West 40th Street, New York 








Vestoft Serova Russian School 
of Dancing—47 W. 72d St., N. Y. C. 


The following compositions are published: ‘‘Baby 
Work,”’ “Advanced Nature Dancing,” by Sonia 
Serova. Price $5.00 a Vol. ue Stud- 
les,” by Sonia Serova. Price $3.50 a Vol. ‘Rus- 
sian Imperial Method,’’ “nieenan ‘\eshatune of 
the Russian School,’’ by Veronine Vestoff, $5.00 
a Vol. ‘‘Technique and Plastique,’’ 1921. ‘“‘Train- 
ing on Toes,’”’ by Veronine Vestoff $3.50 a Vol. 











New York Scho ool of Secretaries 
Canadian Pacific Building 
Madison Avenue & 44th Street 
ew York, N. Y. 


Write for Prospectus A Vanderbilt 4039 


The Sargent Schoo 


Established 1881. Booklet on request 
D. A. SARGENT L.. W. RGENT 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


DEVIEREUX SCHOOLS 


For children B. - require special instruction 
TUTORING S' CHOOL for BOYS over eight 
TUTORING SCHOOL for GIRLS over eight 
= SCHOOL for younger BOYS and GIRLS 
F Berwyn, Pennsylvania 





for Physical 
Education 








Exceptional Children 


Individual training will develop the child who does 
not progress satisfactorily. Miss Woods’ School, 
Box 169, nghorne, Pa. miles from Phila- 
delphia; 9 miles from Trenton. Booklet. 
Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 





™ Bancroft School 


The Home School for Subnormal Children. One of 

the oldest and best schools of its pied in existence. 
Address Box 145, Haddonfield 

E. A. Farrington, M. D. Jenzia Coulson Cooley 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 











NEW YORK 


St. Johns School 


Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


For manly boys. Thorough preparation for 
college and business. Military training. High 
standard academic work. Individual instruc- 
tion, small classes. Physical Culture and 
Athletics. Gymnasium and Drill Hall. Swim- 
ming Pool. Separate school for boys under 13. 
William Addison Ranney, A.M., Principal 

















TOME SCHOOL 


Midway between Philadelphia and Baltimore 
Individual supervision of every boy 


Rate $1000 Port Deposit, Md. 








CENTRAL STATES 








ULVER 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


For catalog address the 


INQUIRY BUREAU, Box V.F., Culver, Indiana 
— 

















New York Military Academy 








A SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION 
CORNWALL ON HUDSON For CATALOGUE WRITE 
New York TO THE SECRETARY 








SAINT JOHN’S SCHOOL, MANLIUS 
ollege Preparatory 
Among the hills 11 miles from Syracuse. Elaborate 
equipment. 19 buildings. Well-ordered recreation 
and athletics. Business course. Also Junior School 
for boys 10 to 14. For catalog, address 
GEN. WM. VERBECK, Pres., Box 18, Manlius, N. Y. 








NEW ENGLAND 
ROXBURY 


(Formerly Cheshire School). Classes limited to five 
boys. Hard work required. Expert instruction men- 
tally and physically. Boys enter whenever yacancies 
occur. For catalog, address Ferris, A.B., 
Headmaster, Roxbury School, tnc., Cheshire, Conn. 

















CHALIF 
Russian School 
of DANCING 


Catalog on Request 
163-165 W.57th St.,N.Y. 





























ROSETTA O’NEILL 


Announces 
SPECIAL SUMMER NORMAL CLASSES 
Classic, National, Rhythmic, and 
Ballroom Dances, Dalcroze Eurythmics 


74 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK 




















25 YEARS THE STANDARD TRAINING 
OOL FOR THEATRE ARTS 


ALVIEN E. SCHOOL 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


prams Orato 


seramta Qrator — ees hed 
FOUR SCHOOLS IN'ON ON “PRACTICAL STAGE 
TRAINING, THE ee "STUDENTS’ STOCK and 
THEATRE AFFORD PUBLIC STAGE APPEARANCE 
Write for catalog mentioning study desired to 
N. H. IRWIN, Sec., 43 W. 72nd St., N. Y. City 
etween B’way & Central Park “West 











American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic and Ex- 
pressional Training in America. Connected 
with Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre and 
Companies. For information apply to 
SECRETARY, 264 Carnegie Hall 
New York, N. Y. 














e ° 
Costume and Millinery 
_ 
Design 
If you would spend a charming—as well 
as instructive—hour, call at one of our 


schools and permit us to demonstrate our 
work—or write for a complimentary copy 


of that intensely interesting book, The 
Secret of Costume Design, by Hartman, 
America’s Premier Designer. You will 


learn all about that new, wonderful and 
profitable ae and Mil- 
linery Design; also about the ever-growing 
demand for professional designers. 


Fashion Academy, Inc 
21 E. 79th St. Studio V.F.10, Ni. ¥. 6. 
Philadelphia San Francisco 
1432 N. Broad St. Scottish Rite Temple 











Costume ana Millinery Design s Luxe 
with P. CLEMENT BROWN 


The first edition of the 
Text Book by P. Clem- 
ent Brown, a complete 
home course and ref- 
erence book, Send $10 
to New York Studio 
and a copy fully illus- 
trated will be sent. 


Brown’s Salon Studios, 
Box V.F.10, 620 Fifth Ave. 
New York City, N. Y. 
33 Rue St. Roch, 
Paris, France 
Fairmont Hotel 
San Francisco, Cal. 

















Distinctive Millinery is the Mark of a 


Well Dressed Woman 
Learn to create your own exclusive styles in a 
thoroughly practical and well-equipped school, 
under the personal direction of an expert. 
Completion of course permits fulfilling respon- 
sible, lucrative a Day and Evening Classes. 
Booklet upon requ 


ADELAIDE ‘MILLER STUDIO 


20 WEST FORTY-NINTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY (Just off Fifth Avenue) 








New York School of Fine and Applied Art 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres., New York & Paris 


Proved Practical Professional Courses 

in Interior Decoration, Costume, Stage 

and Poster Design, “Hambidge Dis- 
covery,” etc. 

Register now. Circulars 

Address Secretary, 2239 Broadway, New York 

















Che NEW YORK SCHOOL of’ 


INTERIOR. DECORATION 
IOl PARK AVE ‘NEW YORK 

Pin ana~ Ang Sane 
Complete instruction in period 
styles, color harmony, composi- 
tion, etc. Amateur and Profes- 
sional Courses. Start anv time. 


Send for Catalogue F 

















NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART 


Felix Mahony, Pres. 
Interior Decoration: Costume, Commercial Poster & 
Textile Design. Illustration and Life, etc. Catalog. 
Connecticut Ave. and M. St., Washington, D. C 





TOWNSENDS STUDIC 


of f EN pre S8I0N and Dra in iatic Art 


tial Instruct rerzi 
ERCY PAR 








SOUTHERN PINES SCHOOL OF SONG 


Thorough instruction in the art of singing. 
Beautiful home for limited number. For in- 
formation address: 

WANDEEN WEBBER 


Box 416 Southern Pines, N. C. 





Metropolitan Art School 


NEW MODERN COLOR 
For Portrait, Landscape, Poster, Costume, 
Designing, and Interior Decorating 
58 West 57th Street, New York City 





BOSTON SCHOOL of INTERIOR DECORATION 


Correspondence Courses 
Course A—Professional Training Course. 
Course B—Domestic Course,—How to Plan Your 
Own House. 
Enrollment limited—Write for Prospectu 
Address P. O. 143. Boston (Copley Station), Mass. 





e J e 
Expression Public Speaking 
Culture of the speaking voice—Diction—Poise— 
Self-Confidence—Relaxation—Personality. 

Gertrude hae Louise Clifford—instructors. 
Write for circulars 117 West 58th St. 
Telephone 5590 Circle New York City 





The Art Students League of NewYork 


47th year. Classes in Life Drawing and Painting, 

Portrait, Still Life, Illustration and Composition, 

Antique and Modeling. New School of Graphic 

Arts under Joseph Pennell and Fred W. Goudy. 
Box F, 215 West 57th St.. New York 
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The names that every one knows— 
are in the Victor catalog 


ALDA 
AMATO 
BATTISTINI 
BESANZONI 
BORI 
BRASLAU 
CALVE 
CARUSO 
CHALIAPIN 
CLEMENT 
CORTOT 
CULP 

DE GOGORZA 
DE LUCA 
DESTINN 
EAMES - 
ELMAN 
FARRAR 
GALLI-CURCI 


GARRISON 
GERVILLE-REACHE 
GIGLI 

GILIBERT 
GLUCK 
HARROLD 
HEIFETZ 
HOMER 

JERITZA 
JOHNSON 
JOURNET 
KINDLER 

FRITZ KREISLER 
HUGO KREISLER 
KUBELIK 
LASHANSKA 
MARTINELLI 
McCORMACK 
MELBA 

MORINI 


PADEREWSKI 
PATTI 

PLANCON 
POWELL 
RACHMANINOFF 
RUFFO 
SAMAROFF 
SCHIPA 
SCHUMANN. HEINK 
SCOTTI 
SEMBRICH 
TAMAGNO 
TETRAZZINI 
WERRENRATH 
WHITEHILL 
WILLIAMS 
WITHERSPOON 
ZANELLI 
ZIMBALIST 


Victor artists are the really great artists of this present 
generation. Their names are inseparably associated with 
noteworthy musical performances and their number is con- 
stantly increasing. Whenever a new artist of exceptional 
ability appears, that artist chooses to become identified 
with the host of world-famed artists whose masterful 
interpretations are so faithfully portrayed on Victrola 
instruments and Victor records. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records on sale at 
all dealers in Victor products on the 1st of each month. 


Victrola 


REG. U.S.PAT OFF 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
Important : Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
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I Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


LADY VIOLET UTTER 


ECAUSE she has been more pertina- 
B ciously photographed than any other 
young woman in Europe; because she 
first introduced Mayfair to leopard skin 
sweaters; because she has never in her life 
been known to leave a night club before five 
A. M.; because no pageant at Queen’s Hall 
is a success in which she does not represent 
Joan of Arc; because in her reminiscences 
of ambulance driving at the front entitled 
My Bit, the war is mentioned at least three 
times; because her volume of sketches, Don’t 
Blame Me, is all about thinly disguised 
friends of her mother; because her vers 
libres, Hell Blossoms, have been placed on 
the Roman Index; because she once, on a 
bet, swam from the Lido to Venice, in the 
altogether; because no dressmaker in Paris 
dares send her a bill; because no young man 
dares marry her; because her manners are 
worse than her morals; because her com- 
plete lack of income is compensated for by 
her week-end invitations; because she is at 
present dressing only in pure white and has 
announced through the press that as soon as 
she has finished starring at a salary of ten 
thousand pounds in the film, Seven Sins, 
she intends to retire to a monastery in 
Thibet; but chiefly because she is the second 
unmarried daughter of the Duke of Sell- 
acres, who might, if all goes well, invite me 
to Sellacres Castle for a week end. 


GEOFFREY JOHN MAULEM 


ECAUSE as a dramatic critic he has 
reached the enviable status of being 
feared by the artists, suspected by his con- 
freres and unintelligible to the public; be- 
cause in his books, Say It With Bricks, 
More Bricks, and First and Last Nights, he 
has amply proved that his one passionate 
and ineradicable loathing is the theatre; be- 
cause his admiration for the steel construc- 
tion of the newer Viennese playhouses is un- 
bounded; because his style is a_ brilliant 
mingling of quotations from Confucius, con- 
temporary Danish dramatists and real Amer- 
ican slang; because he does not believe in 
anything but himself; because if he were to 
slap anyone on the back or to Jaugh aloud, 
the actors of this continent would declare a 
holiday; because he reads himself to sleep on 


Stendhal; because it is doubtful if he would — 


approve every aspect of Duse’s acting; be- 
cause he always makes a point of leaving the 
theatre in the middle of the Second Act; be- 
cause he becomes infinitely more enthusiastic 
in denouncing had shows than in praising 
good ones; because he believes that plays 
should be read at home and not seen upon 
the stage and regards the theatre itself as a 
barbarous survival from the Middle Ages; 
because he has been pronounced by Florenz 
Ziegfeld the greatest living authority on the 
drama; but chiefly because I am personally 
interested in a little musical comedy which is 
shortly to appear and which I trust he will 
have the decency to say a pleasant word for. 
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LADY 
VIOLET 
UTTER. | 
The fascinat- | 
ing and uncon- 
ventional En- 
glishwoman 
who planned a 
charming little 
luncheon in St. 
Peter's, at 
Rome 






GEOFFREY 
JOHN 
MAULEM 
The brilliant 
and erudite 
dramatic critic 
whom the Shu- 
berts and other 
managers have 
so often tried 
to assassinate 





J. H. TURN- 
WHISTLE 


The benevolent 
and _ enlightened 
Steel King who 
lives a life of calm 
security behind a 
high, barbed-wire 
fence 









DORA DENVERA 


The beautiful Italian opera singer from Denver, 
Colorado, who can adapt the most difficult opera 
scores to her pleasant parlor voice 








J. H. TURNWHISTLE 


ECAUSE his offices in Wall Street look 
like the temple of Niké Apteros at 
Athens; because he wears a hard bosomed 
shirt all day; because at the age of eighty he 
still plays a daily round of clock golf on 
the spacious lawns of his famous Long 
Island estate, which is completely sur- 
rounded by a ten-foot barbed and electrified 
wire fence; because his art collection con- 
tains no less than six canvases by the Cugino 
del Amico di Sandro; because he treats his 
fleet of private detectives like sons; because 
he treats his sons like private detectives; 
because he has presented thirty cities in the 
United States with sanitary marble drinking 
fountains, but does not believe in charity 
to individuals; because he has stated that 
the only method of reducing the cost of liv- 
ing is to lower wages; but chiefly because, 
last week, he inadvertently gave me a help- 
ful little hint in connection with the future 
of Steel Preferred. 


DORA DENVERA 


ECAUSE she dances better in Carmen 

than any other prima donna now living; 
because she speaks English with a pretty lit- 
tle French accent and French with a pretty 
little English accent; because, although her 
name superficially conveys the impression 
that she is Italian, to a subtle ear it charm- 
ingly symbolizes the fact that her native place 
was Denver, Col.; because in phonograph 
record catalogues she is always represented 
draped in the Stars and Stripes; because 
she has twice tried to commit suicide; be- 
cause her Rolls Royce is cunningly con- 
structed to simulate a golden gondola; be- 
cause her Thais is not any less deshabilléed 
than her Salomé; because whatever music 
she is singing, she marvellously adapts the 
score to her voice; because her pearls, though 
continually getting lost, are steadily accu- 
mulating; because, besides being leading 
soprano of the Milwaukee Opera, she is also 
in charge of the box office and of the dust- 
ing and airing of the auditorium; because 
her Pomeranians always have a cabin to 
themselves on the Dinosauric; because she 
has never at any time married a Russian 
grand duke; because her gratitude to var- 
ious makers of talcum powders, undergar- 
ments and transformations has led her cou- 
rageously to write them her appreciation of 
them in the advertisement columns of maga- 
zines; because she has so often expressed 
her sensitive horror of publicity; but chiefly 
because she has personally promised to sing 
a suite of my new folk songs for the phono- 
graph records. 

And, lastly, I nominate them, all four, 
for the Hall of Fame, because I suspect that 
they are, severally, the Social, Dramatic, 
Financial and Musical Critics of VANITY 
Farr. 
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A New Portrait Bust of Anatole France 


The Greatest of French Writers, Portrayed by Antoine Bourdelle, the Most Famous of French Sculptors. This 
Bust Was the Outstanding Feature Both of the London Royal Academy and of the Paris Salon 
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Simplicities of the Discussion About France 
The Nationalistic Outpourings of the Day Should Be Written as Hymns Rather than as Articles 


French, British, and American periodi- 

cals during the past three years has re- 
sulted, in my own case, in a cancellation of 
ideas; and as to solving the problems of the 
great debate I am worse off than I was when I 
started. 

But I do retain certain impressions of the 
sort of journalism that stole away my brains, 
and I set them down here by way of apology 
for what is often blamed as American aloofness 
from European affairs. I do not think it was 
altogether my fault that the better I knew most 
writers on European affairs the more aloof I 
became. Alternate doses of the Liberal theory 
of French imperialism and of the French theory 
of German diabolism is likely, if repeated often 
enough, to make any one aloof. 

In the first place, there was the incredible 
simplicity of the thing as described by the re- 
spective writers. Take the Liberal view of 
France as a mad dog for example. The dis- 
tinguished British Liberal editor who declared 
last month that France was a mad dog and that 
the time had come when she must be treated 
as one was not, as you might suppose, carried 
away by the feelings of the moment; nor was 
he at all an exceptional figure in the debate. 
He was advancing a proposition quite in the 
spirit of the soberest Liberal discussion, and it 
was accepted instantly as a serious contribution 
to the political thinking of the day. Cool and 
reasonable deductions in many other leading 
periodicals followed from this mad dog propo- 
sition, which is now no doubt fixed in the Lib- 
eral scheme of things for making this a better 
world. Treat France as a mad dog and all the 
rest will follow. 

I did not happen to see the whole of this 
particular mad dog article, but from what I 
know of the others I feel sure that it was not 
addressed to any reader who wanted to know 
why or in what respect France was a mad dog. 
Iam sure it was addressed only to readers al- 
teady convinced of the madness of the entire 
French nation. Thus relieved from the burden 
of proving all Frenchmen insane, a dry task 
involving much detail, the writer could proceed 
at once to the more picturesque aspect of his 
subject, that is to say, to the undeniable danger 
to Europe from a lunatic people plunging 
about in it. At least that is the way most of 
the writers I read did proceed. 


Fy Fencs, 8 to the violent alternatives of 


By FRANK MOORE COLBY 


Now if a mind is able to fix itself in such an 
attitude toward all contemporary events as to 
see only out of one corner of it, then it may 
retain this picture of an imperialist France, 
rattling the sabre, restoring the Napoleonic em- 
pire, strangling Germany, maliciously revert- 
ing to the Great Power system, forming bellig- 
erent alliances, assassinating Rathenau or any- 
one else who happens to be assassinated; with 
her people all turned into Prussians, and her 
soldiers, as Bernard Shaw says, all turned into 
negroes. But it requires a degree of self-denial 
beyend the power of the ordinary American 
intellect to look at the world only through the 
slit of a British Liberal doctrinaire periodical. 
No mind stays rapt in these anti-French arti- 
cles unless it takes a positive delight in the ap- 
proach of monomania, and the moment it wan- 
ders its certainty is gone. 

Doubts afflict it that seem never to touch an 
anti-French writer, as for example, in respect 
to a France denied first the police protection 
she demanded and then refused the alliances 
that were promised, and so left to her own de- 
vices for protection against Germany; thrown 
back on the old balance of power system be- 
cause no new system was provided; denounced 
for despoiling Germany with Great Britain in 
possession of all the German colonies, and 
feared as a predatory power with Great Britain 
in control of half the earth; lectured in respect 
to the peace of Europe in a country that will 
not lift its finger to insure the peace of Europe; 
and blamed for pressing its claims against 
Germany by the richest nation in the world, 
the one great profiteering nation of the war, 
that has not offered to remit one dollar of its 
claims against France, though the money was 
all spent for its own protection. And while it 
is possible to set down every feature of French 
policy since the war to imperialism, militarism, 
chauvinism, nationalism, hysterics, lust of ad- 
venture, and the rule of hotheads, it is difficult 
to do so if you happen to recall the disagree- 
ably complicating circumstance that many fea- 
tures of this same policy have been supported 
by French anti-imperialists, anti-militarists, 
radical socialists, enemies of the government, 
critical and progressive persons like M. Her- 
riot, dry and judicial persons like the editors of 
L’Europe Nouvelle, in short by nearly all the 
very sort of people most likely to resent a return 
to the foreign policy of Louis XIV. 


Finally the fear that the French people will 
overflow the world is hard to retain for two 
reasons. In the first place, there is the value 
of France to the world for certain purposes of 
civilization and in the second place there is 
the fact that her population is rapidly dimin- 
ishing. How to keep too many French people 
from rushing about the world does not seem 
half so serious a problem in a reasonably long 
view of the matter, as how to keep enough 
French people alive in it; whereas many less 
desirable people, including the authors of most 
of the anti-French articles I have read, prob- 
ably belong to an order of organisms that breed 
like Australian rabbits. 


Germany as a Demon 


N the other hand, you learn from the usual 
French article in respect to any question 
that may arise between France and her former 
allies that there really is no question. It is 
simply a matter of German wickedness and of 
selfishness, indifference, or gullibility on the 
part of the allies. Any departure from this 
point of view is explained by German propa- 
ganda. To the mind of the ordinary French 
newspaper man, German propaganda accounts 
rdequately for every uncongenial aspect of 
nature, including plagues, famines, earth- 
quakes, and the elements of political economy; 
and it would seem to him superfluous and 
pedantic to drag in any other subject in connec- 
tion with these phenomena. From M. Poin- 
caré in the Revue des Deux Mondes down to 
the humble leader writer for French colonial 
journals, belief in the sufficiency of this re- 
sponse to any criticism from without has never 
faltered. All criticism of French policy from 
any quarter is the product of German propa- 
ganda. Probably no other single cause has 
ever accounted for such diverse things, and cer- 
tainly no other two words could have so com- 
pletely satisfied so many minds. Strike out the 
words German propaganda from the vocabu- 
lary of a French political journalist, and you 
would leave him naked to all the enemies he 
has in the world. 

Strange situations arise in French journal- 
ism owing to this habit of attributing to Ger- 
man propaganda everything the writer does not 
happen to think at the moment. If he changes 
his mind the next moment he becomes guilty 
under his own definition. Probably M. Poin- 
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caré himself as president will turn out, if 
judged by his own previous definition when 
a journalist, to be a German propagandist. 
Next to the term German propaganda as a 
sort of all-round French journalistic expletive 
applicable to any situation that troubles the 
mind, I would rank the string of curses com- 
monly carried in the best French papers under 
the title La Mentalité Boche. Articles on La 
Mentalité Boche, homogeneous in substance 
but signed by different persons, often by dis- 
tinguished academicians, will appear in the 
same paper about eight times a month, and are 
rather in the nature of a regular feature, such 
as our woman’s page or sporting section, than 
of an independent contribution. They form, 
I should say from reading a hundred of them, 
the most consistent black record of evil mental 
processes that has ever been prepared. Under 
German mentality are included not only the 
criminal types of all the civilized races but the 
wildest sort of Bashe-Bazouks, Kurds, Poly- 
nesians, ancient Neanderthal men, Cro-Mag- 
nards, Mongols, Vandals, and Seljuks. La 
Mentalité Boche is a headline for carrying a 
continuous miscellany of the unpleasant char- 
acteristics of mankind. For writers on La 
Mentalité Boche have got away beyond the 
point at which everything that is German is 
bad and have reached the far more compre- 
hensively explanatory situation at which every- 
thing that is bad is German. Accepting the 
advice of M. Paul Bourget to hate all Germans 
through all eternity, they probably do not wish 
to fritter away their animosity on other people. 


Bloc-Mindedness 


F course another kind of French debater 

could be found by looking, but during the 
three years foliowing the armistice you had to 
look rather hard. It was not the kind thrust 
on you in the press, where the view prevailed 
apparently that the men most needed at the 
hour were the men whose thoughts could not 
be shared by any mind outside the national 
boundaries. Though formerly distinguished 
for other qualities, they were now valued only 
for this. The newspapers presented every- 
where the tightly closed intellects of poets, 
playwrights, novelists, journalists, men of af- 
fairs, and publicists, and as you read straight 
on through the articles of Capus, Loti, Bourget, 
Reinach, Barrés, Bainville, Daubet, Hermant, 
Tardieu, Pertinax, Clemenceau and a dozen 
other once divergent and even incompatible 
personalities, you found that their personalities 
had disappeared. 

There seemed to be only a single type, and 
what seemed most strange to an American read- 
er, it was not a particularly French type. It 
was the type commonly associated in the Amer- 
ican mind with Buncombe County, N. C., old 
Fourth of July recollections, Bird of Freedom 
Sawin, Lafayette Kettle, Pogram, and the 
speeches of United States Senators at the time 
of the Mexican war. There was something 
about Parisian journalism during this three 
years’ period that tended to make a New 
Yorker feel immensely cosmopolitan. M. 
André Tardieu’s book on The Truth about the 
Treaty, for example, may not be the most prov- 
incial volume ever written on the war, but I 
believe any New Yorker after reading that 
volume would rather take his chances with 
Mayor Hylan when it came to the settlement 
of a great world affair. Compared with M. 
Maurice Barrés on the subject of the Germans 
of the Rhinelands, Mr. Henry Ford on the sub- 
ject of the Hebrews does not seem so very bad; 
and I had about as soon read a Chautauqua 


lecturer on tobacco and alcohol, as a French 
Academician on La Mentalité Boche. 

Unanimity of this sort is no doubt as useful 
in time of war, as the esprit de corps of a fire 
engine company in time of fire, and I should 
as soon think of blaming the one as the other. 
It is a question only of its degree and persist- 
ence after the war is over, and even then it is 
not a matter for blame. 

I cannot imagine any people after the 
French experience being perfectly fair-minded 
toward Germans or full of minute brotherly 
solicitude for the welfare of all the rest of 
the world. Still there is a point at which the 
individual mind need not form part of any 
national blec and may proceed independently 
of any union however sacrée it may be; and 
it is possible that the bloc-mindedness of 
French journalists and men of letters after the 
war did the country more harm than good. It 
seemed unnecessary at the very moment when 
the bodies of the poilus were escaping with 
such satisfaction from the trenches, that the 
minds of so many of the best known literary 
non-cambatants should immediately dig them- 
selves in. 

Political isolation may have been inevitable 
owing to the peculiarity of the conditions, but 
the degree of intellectual isolation voluntarily 
incurred by French writers formerly readable 
outside France seemed to be excessive. Many 
foreigners who would like to have understood 
were deprived of the means of doing so. There 
was never any need of so great a submergence 
of personal identity that the language of 
twenty-five French men of letters should sound 
like the roar of one mob. This war should be 
renewed, said M. Paul Bourget, and other wars 
should follow, for there are 65,000,000 Ger- 
mans remaining to be killed, men, women, and 
children, and peace will not be secured till this 
is accomplished. This is not in the spirit of 
the French press as a whole, but the frequencv 
of its display, and the prominence and high 
favor of those who displayed it, have made 
discussion difficult. 

It is characteristic of the most valuable of 
the contributions of French letters to politics 
during the war and since, being apparently the 
effect most commonly produced by those broad 
humanizing influences of European culture so 
envied by us barbarous Americans. For, the 
war seems to have left the most eminent literary 
men in France in about the same condition as 
that of old Southern ladies just after our Civil 
War. One may have the greatest sympathy 
with these writers and the old Southern ladies 
without believing that their language served 
any purpose in the world. 

And so between two groups of writers who 
wrote of every question as if there were no 
question, neither of whom could imagine what 
the other was thinking or ever answered any- 
thing the other said, who never helped an out- 
sider to form opinions but only helped the 
insider to hold tight those already formed; 
between two groups of minds that never met 
each other, and never cared a rap about your 
own, a great deal of aloofness naturally stole 
over the American reader’s intellect. 

Discussion, in the real sense, did not begin 
till the spring of 1922, and then it was not 
People of 
different views had formed the habit of meet- 
ing in the flesh, and minds gradually entered 
into reciprocal relations. Patches of common 
sense became quite frequent in the press. They 
originated, however, outside it. It was not 
from reading the Nation on the one hand and 
the Figaro’ on the other hand that the thing 
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occurred, but from not reading either. If the 
world had to choose between Bernard Shaw 
and M. Paul Bourget as practical advisers jt 
would stay just where it is. 


The Lyrical Basis of* Patriotism 


S I look back oni these two long streams of 
writers, each of whose articles was a fore- 
gone conclusion from the one you had read 


. before, never re-opening the question of his 


premises which was the only question of any 
interest in the affair, starting with the guilt 
of France or the guilt of Germany as a thing 
already proven, sure of a secret German army 
of 4,000,000 men, or a Napoleonic plot, with- 
out the slightest inclination to enter into par- 
ticulars, it seems a pity that what was at bot- 
tom so simple and emotional should not have 
taken a more appropriate form. The basis of 
each extreme was really lyrical, and it is un- 
fortunate that so much passion should have 
been worked into such dull prose. Material for 
song ought not to be exclusively expressed in 
editorial articles. If M. Poincaré could have 
sung the gist of his articles in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, it would not only have produced 
as good an effect in France, but as a new form 
of national anthem might have met with favor 
in other countries, perhaps grown a little tired 
of the Marseillaise. And when ideas change 
so seldom as they do from week to week in a 
British weekly, concern with form would seem 
to be the only resort for the writer’s mental 
activity. 

Pleasing lyrics concerning the dangers of 
French imperialism were demanded by the very 
nature of the situation. The use of prose by 
the extremists in the great debate has been 
a mistake from beginning to end. Articles 
which when analyzed are seen to consist ¢x- 
clusively of an impulsive, emotional content 
suitable for warm melodic or verse expression 
have been spread all over the page of a news- 
paper in the most repulsive kind of prose and 
full of statistics. Articles would begin with 
“France is a mad dog” and then proceed long 
and drearily. That ought to have been the be- 
ginning of a dance of words. The greatest 
part of the international debate as carried on 
in the more emphatic periodicals, being based 
on things bred in the bone or fixed in the head 
immovably could have been presented much 
more honorably inverse than under the hypo- 
critical cover of argumentative prose. If, for 
example, a man read a song by Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton on Bolshevik Russia, which Mr. 
Chesterton would certainly write very well, 
he would not mistake it for an argument on 
Bolshevik Russia, which Mr. Chesterton can- 
not conceive at all, but which he is constantly 
pretending to present. 

Indeed it would not be a bad feature of a 
pacifist programme—probably no more im- 
practicable than others that are found in it— 
to insist on the immediate turning into rhyme 
of all the remarks of political writers that have 
no reason. Blind love of one country, blind 
hatred of another, if they took the form of 
hymns instead of magazine articles might tend 
in the long run to a better understanding. 
They would at least have the double advantage 
or reducing the area of exacerbated printed 
matter, owing to the length of time required 
for their composition, and they would tend to 
remove from participation in an international 
debate the people who do not belong there. 
Why fill ten pages with statistics horribly dis 
torted by passion, when the feeling can be ex- 
pressed lyrically in a so much more engaging 
manner? 
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THE SHERWOOD AN- 
DERSON LOVE SCENE 
(Below) “Ella Williams 
lived with her old lame 
; uncle next to the grocery 
> of store. Every morning she 
yre- would look out the window 
ead and see the mist coming 
; up over the Ohio and smell 
his the rich decaying fragrance 
ny of the fruits and vegetables 
‘ in the grocery store, and it 
uilt seemed to her that the mist 
ing was the arms of a rolling 
m tide of women all trying to 
y grasp something high in 
ith- the air but swept along be- 
ar fore they could touch it 
and that the fruits and 
0t- vegetables were the bodies 
ave of men and women which 
had rotted before they had 
of been of use to anybody. 
in- Abner Apgar, the grocer, 
was a strange man with a 
ave scrawny beard, and every 
for morning he would come 
in out in front of his store 
and watch Ella at her win- 
ave dow.” In the end Ella goes 
des back to Chicago without 
ever having spoken toAbner 
ced 
rm 
vor 
red 
ge 
la 
em THE ZANE GREY LOVE SCENE THE HAROLD BELL WRIGHT LOVE SCENE 
“He caught her with his strong brown arm and she sud- “The young giant knew he was in the grip of a power 
tal denly found that she was very tired. The events of the infinitely more gigantic than he; it was the season when 
last six days had been too much even for her tireless the wild things were choosing mates; the panther in the 
f strong-limbed vigor. ‘Zelda—little gal!’ he said, and she forest communing with his chosen one, the moose issues 
0 heard something in his stout-lunged voice which had ing his challenging call, the male crickets chirping their 
ery never been there before. The westering sun seemed to invitations; even the throbbing green ocean itself an- 
b caress the sagebrush that stretched back from the gully swering the mating cry of the moon.” The giant sighed 
y where they stood and where the bodies of Paquito’s men wearily: “Gosh, girl, I’ve wallered every man in the town, 
en lay powerless to divide them any longer from one another.” and now, Dad burn me, ye come along and waller me!” 
les ; 
X* 
ent 
‘on THE SHEIK LOVE SCENE 
VS Sketches by (Below) ‘“ ‘You will stay with me and be my 
AUGUST HENKEL woman!’ he hoarsed, pressing his ebony features 
nd against hers. ‘Let me go!’ she gasped, nearly dead 
ith with terror. ‘If you attempt to escape,’ he hissed, 
‘you will be seized at the door by my guards and 
ng be cut into fifty pieces with red-hot knives. 
e- Choose.’ And as she felt his hot breath on her 
cheek, like the panting of some desert animal, 
est she felt awake in her a strange passion half way 
on between terror and love.” 
ed 
ad 
ch 
)0- 
for 
K. THE SCOTT 
[ FITZGERALD 
“ LOVE SCENE 
ll, (Left) She: You 
on mustn’t kiss me! 
He: ButlI’ve 
n- known you five 
ly minutes! She: 
What of that? 
He: Isn’t that long 
a enough? She: Of 
n- course; but don’t! 
| He: What’s the 
ant matter? She: We 
ne musn’t do this 
now. He: Stop 
ve stalling, or I’ll go. 
nd She: Don’t go; 
of | spk just let go. He: § 
{ : Tellme why. She: 9% 
ad f SF Can’t you see? 3 
2. f % 4 , He: I can’t see 9 
é 4 anything but you. “4 
ge 1 : She: Look in the 2 
od pt iy , i mirror. He: Good @& 
d t ° , chy Lord! your father! ’ 
e : Me Lene eer A _ sitderee 
to spiciiaaaaae ; 
al 
re. e e 
i Love Scenes from Five Forthcoming Novels 
ng Showing How Some Popular Authors Will Portray Passion in Their Fall Publications 











SLL OL OL I A OIE MAD IA VIO 


MARGOT KULKA 
Mlle. Kulka—a Hungarian—has developed an inter- 
esting and novel genre in her futuristic dances. 
She is here shown as a sort of feminine Charlie 
Chaplin against a Cubist background of broken 
planes. Mlle. Kulka is a painter as well as a dancer 


CLAIRE BANROFF 
Mille. Banroff, though a Russian, has achieved her 
fame in Vienna. We see her here as Mercury in a 
dance which created a remarkable sensation, and 
which even provoked the interference of the police 


MARIA MINDSZENTY 
Premiére danseuse of the opera in Vienna and one 
of the most famous beauties of the continent, Mlle. 
Mindszenty has achieved a unique place in the 
hierarchy of the ballet through her consummate 
mastery of her art and her essentially modern spirit 


VANITY FAIR 


PHOTOS BY 
ATELIERS ANGELO 


AND BARAKOVITCH 


“THE MASKS” 
Another study of Mlle. Kulka, the brilliant Hun- 
garian danseuse, showing that the use of masks, 
which has been so successfully tried by Margaret 
Severn and in the Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic in 
America, has also had its popularity in Europe 


Reasons Why Vienna is Still Gay 


High Priestesses of Terpsichore Who Are Keeping Alive a Light in the Austrian Darkness 
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Darkest Before Dawn 


Mr. Belasco Succeeds Brilliantly with the Surf, and “Manhattan” Again Tells “Cinderella” 


a system of firing one shot which 
was long and another which 
was short and then splitting the 
bracket (at least that is the way we 
remember it) and landing squarely 
upon the objective. Theatrical 
producers seem to be working on 
some such plan, but they are much 
more prodigal with preliminary 
shots. By this time a considerable 
margin of error has been estab- 
lished. The bracket is still leering. 
David Belasco has come much 
the closest to a direct hit. Shore 
Leave provides excellent entertain- 
ment and its first act is genuine 
light comedy. The rest is good 
enough, but nobody should be ex- 
pected to get up and cheer for mere 
sufficiency. We are moved to a + 
certain amount of wonder by some 
of the tricks which have been in- 
troduced into the production, but 
that emotion is not quite enthusi- 
asm. For instance, Shore Leave 
possesses the best off stage surf 
which we have ever encountered in the theatre. 
In some respects it outdoes the ocean itself. 
There is never a missed beat’in the rhythm of 
Mr. Belasco’s raging sea. He has managed to 
obtain obedience where others have failed. 
When Mr. Belasco tells the ocean to stop it 
complies without a whimper. Not once does 
it interrupt any of the major players, for this 
surf is ever so nicely synchronized to the 
dialogue. Indeed anybody who wants to might 
say that Mr. Belasco has hitched his ocean to 
a Starr. 

The ship’s band floating some two miles off 
the backdrop is also convincing and seems to 
have a premonition of the exact moment when 
to strike up for sentimental effect. And in 
addition there is an admirable ship’s wash- 
basin which fairly stops the show in the third 
act. Indeed the atmosphere is ample. 


The Blight of “The Easiest Way” 


[’ the late war artillerymen had 


E happened to like the acting even betier 

than the atmosphere. Frances Starr, cast 
a$ a seagoing seamstress, has her best réle in 
several seasons. Some of her sewing is plain 
and some is plaintive, but the character entrust- 
ed to her is far more spirited than usual. We 
have a sneaking notion that Miss Starr’s long 
participation in The Easiest I]’ay in the réle 
of Laura Murdock put a certain blight upon 
her. Being abject and fate-ridden for drama- 
tic effect blanketed her buoyancy. Many of 
the réles which followed were in somewhat the 
same spirit. The theatregoer was led into a 
state of mind which made him wonder, when- 
ever Miss Starr came on the stage, just how 
soon she would burst into tears. In Shore 
Leave she cries a little but some of her archness 
1s quite dry. Decidedly she is mirthful and 
she accomplishes her comedy with quick sharp 
thrusts. There are moments in which one is 
strongly reminded of Laura Hope Crews. The 
same ability to indicate the humorous aspects 
of grief is evident. Miss Starr gives us, then, 
a light comedy performance finished, brisk 


Zhdanova. 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 





A SCENE FROM THE MOSCOW ART THEATRE 


A scene from Tchekov’s “The Three Sisters”—reading from left to right 
Mme. Kniper (the widow of Tchekov), 
Morris Gest is now closing negotiations with the Moscow 
Art Theatre for an American engagement, which should begin in January 


Mlle. 


and somehow more stalwart than almost any- 
thing which she has done in several seasons. 

James Rennie is the gob who loved the sea- 
going seamstress—at least he loved her in 
time, and his performance is equally gratify- 
ing. Few of our young players are anything 
like so accomplished in footwork. Rennie 
slides about the stage like a Benny Leonard 
seeking an opening. His sense of timing is al- 
most perfect. In addition to grace, he suggests 
strength. We have no notion of how many 
times Mr. Rennie can raise a hundred pound 
dumbbell over his head in private life (per- 
haps we had better say hundred pound weight 
instead of dumbbell), but on the stage one gets 
the impression that he is weathered and hard- 
boiled right down to sinew. To see Rennie in 
Shore Leave is to remember over so regretfully 
that he did not play Liliom. Schildkraut had 
to keep working every second he was on the 
stage in order not to allow the audience to for- 
get that he was a roughneck. Rennie carries 
the thing off with such confidence that there 
is no argument about it. He is able to estab- 
lish himself with a gesture as simple as that 
of throwing away a cigarette. 

His voice is at least as rough as his neck. 
Having a distaste for velvet, Rennie’s leathery 
tones fall pleasantly upon our ear. He belongs 
to the small but select group of habitually 
hoarse players. Probably there is no logic in 
it, but hoarseness invariably suggests sincerity 
to us. After all, there is a certain inherent re- 
proach in the phrase ‘silver tongued.” Ren- 
nie’s voice is not even plated. All of it is 
honest brass. None of it tinkles. Such a voice 
helps to create the illusion of a downright per- 
son. Bronchitis must inevitably make for 
brevity. All hoarse players move us tremen- 
dously whether in tragedy or comedy. It is 
easier for them to arouse pity. Among the 
hoarse ones we remember particularly Ethel 
Barrymore, Elsie Janis, Bessie McCoy and 
Raymond Hitchcock. All are marked by a 
touch of Jonathan Swift’s Houyhnhnmity. 


HE story part of “Shore Leave,” 

which commences with tolerable 
plausibility, turns broadly and 
rather clumsily farcical in the sec- 
ond act. In the first act Bilge 
Smith, the gob, meets for a moment 
Connie Martin, the dressmaker. 
He promises to come again, but 
forgets it promptly and Connie 
doesn’t. Accordingly when the 
freighter which she has inherited 
is brought back from the mouth of 
the Ganges, Miss Martin gives a 
party for all the Smiths in the 
United States Navy. Bilge turns 
up and won’t marry Connie be- 
cause she is rich. Naturally she 
tries to give her money away and 
at length a compromise is achieved. 
The author of the play, whose name 
we almost allowed to be drowned 
out by David Belasco’s metronomic 
and all-pervading surf, is Hubert 
Osborne. 

This antipathy to money dis- 
played by Bilge Smith in Shore 
Leave is quite a common phenom- 
enon among heroes in plays this year. We 
only hope that it will not tend to spread across 
the footlights and reach the manager and his 
men in the box office. In Manhattan the hero 
has money of his own but he simply cannot en- 
dure the thought of the heroine having any. 
Perhaps he was shocked at the suddenness of 
her wealth. A legacy from South Africa 
popped into the play and smote her fairly be- 
fore anybody could say “‘fiddlesticks.” 


Cinderella Again 


EFORE that she had been a child of the 
gutter, a shop girl, a typist and a secretary. 
The play seems intent upon putting thoughts 
into the head of stenographers. According to 
the wise man-about-town in Manhattan it is 
usually assumed that every writer has an affair 
with his secretary. Duncan Van Norman, the 
blueblooded hero of Manhattan, couldn’t bear 
the thought that people might gossip about him 
and say that he had made his wife an honest 
woman. He felt that it would be even worse 
if the scandal mongers said that she had made 
him a rich man. Almost an act and a half 
was required to iron out these difficulties. 

Merely for the purpose of solving the quirk 
a minor character is introduced late in the 
play, but under the skilful handling of Albert 
Gran this particular réle, which is that of 
Hendrick Van Dekkar, a Dutch novelist, be- 
comes much the most interesting figure in the 
comedy. It is an enormously able perform- 
ance. Mr. Gran has taken an assignment to 
be broadly comic and has managed to be hu- 
man and charming as well. 

Manhattan makes the four hundred and 
twentieth version of Cinderella which has 
been seen in New York during the last three 
seasons. Lory, the poor little shop girl, never 
had a chance. Until she met up with Duncan 
Van Norman she had never known soft cush- 
ions, trees, green fields or a cow. He, in turn, 
wrote for The Atlantic Monthly and was quite 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Look Me Up 


VANITY FAIR 


The Complaint of a Retiring American in Search of Solitude Abroad 


By NANCY BOYD 





Y days, gentle reader, are a head- 
M long flight before the onrushing 
hordes of the socially-minded. 

I flee from border to border, from rural 
fastness to urban looseness. 

I gather no moss. 

No grass, not even a mushroom, grows 
under my feet. 

I am seeking a place where I may be 
alone. 

With the money I have expended in 
keeping my passport in order, I could 
have bought myself a nice little house 
just like everybody else’s nice little house 
in Pelham Bay. 

I have preferred to collect visas. 

And Pelham Bay has turned out as 
one man, checked its croquet-set, laid 
straw at the roots of its Dorothy Perkins, 
and followed the mark of my French heel 
in the mud through fourteen countries 
and into the jaws of Monte Carlo. 

Why people should pursue me, no one 
knows. 

I am neither rich nor beautiful. 

I have stolen no jewels, kidnapped no 
babies, founded no religion, built no 
mouse-traps. 

I have simply made the mistake of 
starting to run. And everybody is chas- 
ing me. 

I am a hen that has scuttled to a dis- 
tant corner of the barnyard in order that 
she may be hungry by herself. 

And every hen for farms around is 
convinced I have a kernel of corn. 

Most people, I have noted in passing, 
observing them as I do fleetingly from 
the decks of steamers, from the platforms 
of trains, from behind lamp-posts, around 
corners and through thick veils, are afraid 
to be alone in the dark. 

They are always forming themselves 








Confession of a Poet 


By Arthur Davison Ficke 


WE all have our own ideas about happiness— 


But until you know of a man 
His special one, 
You know nothing of him.— 
So I tell you mine.— 


To me, happiness 
Is to sit in a large café 
With a girl of agile mind and exquisite beauty, 
Dining and drinking a Burgundy 
That is not too distractingly rich— 
And music, decidedly music— 
And to read to her one of the world’s great lyrics 
Which I wrote about her as I was coming to 
meet her— 
And see her delicate gaiety suddenly tremble, 
Moved, shaken under the shock of a beauty 
That forces her beauty to bow to its master 
of beauty :— 
This, repeated every three hours, 
Would be my idea of happiness. 


—-Oh, yes, always with a different girl! 


We prefer the country to the city. 

When we sally forth for a walk, we.in- 
sist on going by way of the hedge, the gut- 
ter, the pasture, and the bit of pine-wood, 

We do not like cats, but we are a little 
jealous of them. 

We like to lie on the rug and look at 
the fire. 

And we prefer our meat a little under- 
done. 

I have much more in common with my 
dog than I have with my neighbor. 

Who is a celibate. 

A Christian Scientist. 

A vegetarian. 

And plays talking records on the Vic- 
trola. 


RECEIVED today a letter from a 

young woman who went to boarding- 
school with me. At least, she says she 
went to boarding-school with me. I do 
not remember her. 

And on the strength of her having been 
to boarding-school with me, she wishes 
me to come and take tea with her, and 
talk over old times. 

Whose old times, hers or mine? Our 
past is not in common. 

If she should talk over her old times, 
I should very likely: fall asleep. 

Should I talk over mine, she would un- 
doubtedly leave the room. 


I had an enemy. 

He was a very good enemy. 

I felt that I could rely on his hostility 
as on few things in this shifting life. 

He was invariably inimical to my 
ideals, my aspirations, my opinions, even 
my welfare. 

He publicly disparaged my work, my 
mental capacities, my moral stamina, my 








into clubs. 

In order that they may smoke together. 

Drink together. 

Narrate improprieties together. 

Look out of windows at taxis together. 

And grow bald together. 

They imagine that the volume of fatigue 
and the avoirdupois of doom become in this 
way divided by the number of the club’s mem- 
bership. 

And that no member receives more than he 
can nicely bear. 


As for me, I was never a joiner. 

+ The feeling which stirs a mob to ap- 
plause, to derision, to violence or to tears, stirs 
me only to uneasiness of the alimentary canal. 

Over me, no less than another, bend the 
malign forces of Providence. 

But I may honestly say that I fear no catas- 
trophe save that of the companionship of tire- 
some people. I refuse to be one of a group. 

It chafes me when people say, comprising 
me in their remark, ‘“‘Us Americans.”’ 

It rubs me when women, recruiting me by 
their glance, declaim, ““We women feel—”’ 

It irks me even that I have a life member- 
ship in that degenerate sporting-club known as 
the Human Race. 


Persons are constantly making the mistake of 
supposing that just because they once lived in 
the same street, because they both are strangers 
in a foreign capital, because they have attended 
the same Keeley-Cure, or because they have 
married the same woman, they must perforce 
have a world of things in common. 

As a matter of fact, most people have nothing 
at all in common, beyond that cold perspira- 
tion budding from the strong man’s brow at the 
thought that some day or other he may find 
himself spending a half-hour alone. 

For my part, I fail to feel necessarily a chok- 
ing surge of affection for the butcher, the baker, 
the gas-fixture-maker who happened to buy 
the house next-door to the house I rented. 

For the Belgian who, at the time of his birth, 
chanced to be traveling with his mother in my 
home town. 

Or for the forty thousand or so estimable 
and active women who received their degrees 
at the university from which I was at one time 
expelled. 

I wish them no harm. 

I merely desire that they may enjoy their 
felicities well out of my sight and earshot. 

I have at home a dog, a charming animal. 

We have the same tastes. 


habits, and my figure. 

In short, he hated my vitals. 

Today, as I stood on my balcony, looking 
out over the Seine, I saw the postman cross the 
street and disappear in the doorway beneath 
me. A moment later there came a knock at my 
door, and the maid entered with an urgent note. 

“After all—we are both Americans in 4 
strange city—why not let bygones be bygones?” 
—will I take luncheon with him on Tuesday? 

No, I will not. 

I will lunch alone on Tuesday, with an open 
book beside my plate. 

In the first place, the fact that we both are 
Americans has nothing to do with it. 

Had I wished to spend my life lunching 
with Americans, I need not have come to Paris. 

In the second place, Paris is not a strange 
city. 

If he feels it to be so, he might much better 
go back to Wichitaw at once. 

In the third place, if I let bygones be by- 
gones he is no longer my enemy. 

And the fact that he is no longer my enemy 
not constituting him my friend, he becomes thus 
automatically a stranger to me. 

And a stranger who has written me a pre 
sumptuous note. 

(Continued on page 114) 
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The Gob and His F lapper—An Impression of New York by a Russian Artist 


A Tragical Farewell in Central Park, Between a Sailor—Ordered to Manila on the Following Morning 
e- —and His Current Fiancée. Drawing by Nicoklas Remisoff, Artistic Director of the Chauve Souris 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF MARCHESA CASATI, 
BY MAN RAY 
Man Ray, the American painter, has recently 
executed in Paris a striking portrait of Mar- 
chesa Casati. Thé photographic sketch by him 
shown here is merely intended to convey the 
Marchesa’s gift of double vision 


HEAD BY BOLDINI 


Below, Boldini’s portrait 
of the Marchesa. This 
has been seen in several 
exhibitions. So, also, 
have portraits of her by 
Larinov, Helleu, Beltran 
y Masses, Chaplin, Gont- 
charova, and cther Euro- 


pean painters 





Ba: 


PORTRAIT BY AUGUSTUS JOHN 
(BELOW) 
Augustus John was one of the first British 
painters to realize that, in the Marchesa 
Casati, he had an exceptionally exotic and 
intriguing model. He has made other por- 
traits of her, at various times 





VANITY FAIR 





BUST BY JACOB EPSTEIN 


The sculptured portraits of the Marchesa in- 

clude this fine head by England’s most widely 

known scuiptor. A replica of this portrait was 

recently seen, in New York, at an exhibition 

in the Sculptor’s Gallery. It is now on view at 
the Leicester Galleries in London 


HEAD BY BAKST 
(Left) 
Léon Bakst has painted 
more portraits of this 
widely known social fig- 
ure than any other artist. 
Five portraits of her, 
from his hand, are known 
to the writer of these 


cursory notes 





PORTRAIT BY BLAAS 
This painting by Blaas 
now hangs in the Mar- 
chesa’s villa in Capri. 
The other portraits of 
her are divided between 
her palaces in Rome and 
Naples, and her apart- 
ment in Paris 


Marchesa Casati: A Subject for Twenty Painters 


A Few of the Many Portraits of Her, Executed by European Artists 
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Showing that We Can Always Count on the Need for Romance in a Woman 


room. Twenty-four vacant chairs are 

left at the table. Champagne glasses 
and tumblers half filled with white wine are 
still on the table. The chairs are disarranged. 
Two waiters, who have been hired for the eve- 
ning, disappear through a service door. An- 
other door, leading into the drawing-room is 
ajar. Two windows are closed, the third is 
wide open. Agatha, who is quite alone, is look- 
ing out of the open window into the night and 
down upon the street beneath her. Snowflakes 
are falling softly. The sound of a voice reaches 
Agatha’s ears. Arthur, the son of the house, a 
fair young man, comes out of the drawing-room 
as if intending to pass through the dining-room 
and up the stairs. He sees Agatha and turns 
toher. She is a little older than he. She has 
been married for several years but is still a 
young woman. 

He: Aren’t you afraid of taking cold? 

SHE: Oh, no, the air is quite mild. 

He (stretching one hand out of the window) : 
Strange—the snow is almost warm. One would 
swear the Spring was in the air. By the way: 
Happy New Year. 

SHE: Thank you, the same to you. Tell me, 
what is going to happen now, in there, in the 
drawing-room ? 

HE: What do you mean? 

SHE: Well, I suppose some sort of an enter- 
tainment will be arranged, won’t it? 

He: I don’t know, but the feeling among 
them is certainly becoming a little animated. 
(He pauses.) Just think: a new year is begin- 
ning. 

SHE: Naturally. 

HE: I suppose we shall all dance, later on 
in the evening. 

SHE: Have you a pianist? 

He: Frederick will play, I suppose. 

SHE: Your cousin? 

He: Yes, we are quite a family circle. Do 
you think, my dear Agatha, that you would 
have been invited if your husband had not been 
my mother’s cousin? 

SHE: Why not? 

He: In our family we still keep to the view 
that on evenings like this only those people 
should come together who belong together, who 
are joined by ties of relationship. That is why 
we are all getting on so well, why we are in 
such a festive and affectionate mood. Haven't 
you noticed it? 

SHE: Certainly. I admired the way in 
which the guests were arranged at table; mar- 
tied couples together, children next to their 
parents... 

He: Yes . 


A a family dinner in a large dining- 


HE: (She pauses.) And what are the peo- 
ple going to do in there who don’t dance? 

HE: Well, the men will play bridge—your 
husband and my father have already started. 
(A piano is heard in the next room.) Listen, 
Frederick is at the piano. 

SHE: They won’t be able to dance very 
easily to that tune. 

He: Oh, Frederick always begins with 
Tristan and Isolde, but it usually turns mirac- 
ulously into a dance. Won’t you dance? 


By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 


SHE: There is time enough; I hardly ever 
dance now. 

HE: Oh, you mustn’t stop—at your age. 

SHE: Please don’t worry about it. I have 
been married for a long time, and dancing . . . 
would you be so kind as to give me my cloak? 
It is hanging over the back of the chair. (He 
hands her the cloak.) Thank you— There— 
I shall stay at this window for a little while, 
the night is so beautiful, so full of mystery. 
But don’t trouble yourself about me please. 
I believe you were just going out. 

He: Oh, no. 

SHE: I am sure you have been invited some- 
where, and will probably have your New 
Year’s celebration in just the right company. 

He: That is not impossible, but I am not 
invited anywhere, really. I only wanted to go 
to my room; I have a little rendezvous . . . 





At a time when his native city of Vien- 
na and other European theatrical centers 
are celebrating Arthur Schmnitzler’s six- 
tieth anniversary by special performances 
of his plays, we are particularly glad to 
be able to publish this new one-act 
comedy by him. In it Schnitzler returns 
to the vein for which he is best known 
and in which he has never been surpassed 
—that of portraying—wittily, tenderly, 
ironically, beautifully—the subtleties of 
sophisticated intrigue and passion. 

Schnitzler is supremely the analyst of 
light love. Other themes, more impor- 
tant themes, have engaged the charm and 
insight of his mind. But he has never 
departed far from the atmosphere char- 
acteristic of his own southland—from the 
mockeries and caprices of a sort of twi- 
light land of love. To read him is to 
understand the wit and the inconstancy, 
the politeness and the unscrupulousness, 
of the Viennese soul. 











SHE: Oh, what a state of affairs! In the 
house of a respectable family like this. 

He: Our respectable family need not know 
about it. I have a rendezvous with someone 
who is quite invisible. 

SHE: How very interesting! 

He: Do you hear that? 

SHE: What? 

He: How Frederick’s King Mark is gradu- 
ally changing into a one-step? 

SHE: What is this mysterious rendezvous of 
yours P 

He: It is like this: I am here, as you see, 
end she... he... 

SHE: The invisible girl .. . 

He: Yes, the invisible girl is also, at this 
moment, where she does not wish to be, just 
ee 
SHE: Just as you are. That is not very 
polite, but it is probably true. Now goon. I 
know where you are, but the invisible girl . . . 

He: Let us leave her whereabouts a mystery. 
Perhaps she, too, is in her family circle, per- 
haps in another circle—in short, we cannot 
meet because Destiny is too deep. 

SHE: I hate mysteries. 


He: Excuse me, Agatha,—Well, we, this 
girl and I, have simply arranged (pointing to 
the sky) a rendezvous . . . up there. 

SHE: Where? 

He: Among the stars. 

SHE: How charming! 

He: We agreed that when the sounds of 
general rejoicing reach their height—do you 
hear that dance? (he hums with the music) 
Well, when the rejoicing reaches its height, as, 
for example, now— in this highly respectable 
family—we were to withdraw for a few min- 
utes, both of us, and stand in loneliness at a 
window... 

SHE: I hope, with all my heart, that the 
loneliness of the invisible girl will be a little 
more sincere than your own... . 

HE: I hope so—to step to the window and 
look at the Great Bear . . . see! there it is,— 
and dream of one another, and long for one 
another. Yes, that is our rendezvous. That is 
why I wanted to go to my room. But, even 
from here we can see the Great Bear perfectly, 
and nothing prevents me from dreaming, un- 
less you... 

SHE: Nothing was further from my 
thoughts: dream on. (Jn the street below 
them, people pass, groups meet, muffled calls 
are heard, voices are shouting “A happy New 
Year,” laughter, snatches of singing,—then 
silence. Arthur and Agatha are still—hushed 
by the mystery of the night.) 


HE: Have you done your dreaming? 
HE: Yes. 

SHE: Then perhaps I may be permitted to 
say that your passion does not impress me very 
much. 

He: What do you mean? 

SHE: Why are you here, and not with her? 

He: That is impossible, circumstances that 
can’t be altered keep us apart. 

SHE: And I tell you, you do not love this 
invisible girl, otherwise the circumstances could 
easily be altered. 

He: But, I assure you. . 
knew where she is now... . 

SHE: That is all the same to me: in any 
event she is not in chains, neither are you. 

He: But there are chains which... 

SHE: No. : 

He: If you only knew where she is! 

SHE: Why does she not come to you? Why 
don’t you go to her? Why not go to her, dis- 
guised, if it is not possible otherwise—disguised 
as a waiter—as a lunatic—as anything. Why 
don’t you fetch her? 

He: I don’t know how to answer you. 

SHE: I suppose it is less dangerous to ar- 
range a rendezvous on the Great Bear. 

He: It is really absurd that I must make 
excuses to you—but, look here—one cannot 
risk everything in life for a quarter of an hour, 
for a single moment. 

SHE: That is just your mistake. If I were 
to tell you what . .. what . . . what one of 
my friends—a woman—once risked for such a 
minute, for such an hour... . : 

He: Tell me about it; perhaps I can learn 
from her experience. I entreat you! 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Sketches by 
STO 








THE FLOWER GIRL 


“Won’t you please be good natured and 

buy this lovely little corn-flower? The 

money is for the benefit of all the crippled 

and compromised débutantes at Newport? 
Oh, thank you, so much.” 


THE BUTTON GIRL 


“‘Won’t you please buy this button? It’s only one 
dollar, and all our money is going to the children of 
recently divorced soldiers in the Salvation Army. 
Oh, thank you, so much.” 


THE TICKET GIRL 
“Oh, please, won’t you buy this ticket to the supper- 


tent? The money all goes to little girls in boarding 
schools who can’t afford real lace on their underwear. 
Oh, thank you, so much.” 


The Charity Bazaar 


A Good Natured Man Visits One 
—With the Usual Results 





VANITY FAR 












THE LOTTERY GIRL 


“Do be an angel and take a chance on a 
second-hand Ford, for the benefit of pro- 
fessional liquor men who have been ruined 
by unscrupulous amateur bootleggers, 
Oh, thank you, so much.” 





COMMITTEE 


























THE VICTIM SPEAKS 


“Oh, please, for the love of God, won’t your charity 

committee extend a little charity to a man who has 

been completely ruined by charity? Nothing at all? 
Oh, thank you, so much.” 
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Their Interest, Their Advisability and Their Beauty 


sorbing topic, that of the double life, it 

is absolutely necessary that the reader 
should disembarass himself of all prejudices 
regarding it. From time immemorial society 
has frowned at the idea. Sermons have been 
preached, letters have been written, gossip has 
been given wings, men and women have 
pointed fingers of unanimous scorn at certain 
members of the community who were whisper- 
ingly alluded to as “whited sepulchres”. 

Dread words! How they used to harrow my 
young heart. They had a scriptural backing 
which gave them force. The unfortunate to 
whom they were affixed seemed irrevocably 
damned. 

In my callow years I much admired a fasci- 
nating horse-dealer named Pickerell who plied 
his trade in the vicinity of my ancestral elms, 
mine, at least in that they shaded the highway 
which I knew as “‘our street”. As he whirled 
by in a cloud of dust, his high-wheeled run- 
about drawn by a pair of wild-eyed three year 
olds who were as kittens under his magic hand, 
he was indeed a glorious sight. And never, 
e’en though a circus parade were passing with 
the steam calliope rendering its melodious 
wails, though the elephant himself, traditional 
terror to horses, were of the: company, never 
did he find those supple hands of his too 
busily engaged to wave me a salute with his 
whip as he passed. My heart was won in an 
instant. From his gray derby hat to his pol- 
ished boots, via diamond horse-shoe pin and 
checked waistcoat, I worshipped the man. 

On Sunday he was metamorphosed. He 
sang bass in the M. E. Church, to which he 
repaired clad in decorous black with squeaking 
linen; only a glittering diamond stud under 
his black tie seemed a spark of the fiery soul 
beneath. 

“What a magnificent man Mr. Pickerell is!” 
I exclaimed one day. 

My Aunt Amelia fixed me with an eye which 
matched her habitual beads. 

“He is a very wicked man,’ 
leads a double life.” 

A year earlier this would have destroyed Mr. 
Pickerell completely. I should have banished 
him at once into the regretful limbo which 
housed Santa Claus, Robin Hood and other 
clay-footed idols. But I had reached the age 
of rebellion. 

“Quite so.’ 
think. 


B soni beginning to consider this ab- 


’ 


she said. “He 


I agreed, and sat down to 


Later Conclusions 


| HAVE been thinking, more or less, about 
‘ this double life business, for thirty years 
since that momentous interview with Aunt 
Amelia, and my conclusions, briefly, are, first, 
that most lives are double if not triple or quad- 
tuple, second, that this is all for the best, and 
third, that the most odious lives in the world 
are the purely single ones. 

Let me deal with these conclusions seriatim. 
In regard to the unanimity of doubleness in 
mankind we have had from the days of the 
Prophets testimony to the effect that man is a 
Composite of good and evil. He is told that 
« may not worship both Mammon and right- 
fousness. As a matter of fact that is just what 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


most of us do do. But the practice is frowned 
upon. I object strenuously to the bad name 
which has been pinned on Old Man Mammon. 
He is often the kindest of creatures and I am 
sure that if men would speak from their hearts 
instead of their books a mighty chorus would 
be raised to the tune of ‘“‘What’s the matter 
with Mammon?” - “He’s all right.” 

But poor old Mammon is made to play the 
part of the unspeakable Hyde to the worthy 
Jekyll year-in, year-out, like an unfortunate 
actor friend of mine who had to play curates 
for twenty years straight because he happened 
to look like one. Within the last two seasons 
he grew too old for them and has branched out 
into other réles and made a splendid success. 

Well, that’s the way it is with this Jekyll and 
Hyde business. It’s too old, too thin. I blame 
Stevenson very much for perpetuating a half- 
truth in such a convincing manner. 

For the real truth is that most men are not 
so much engaged in an inward struggle between 
good and evil as they are between two kinds of 
good. I may be a soft-headed sap, but I think 
I see about me constantly men in whom var- 
ious good impulses are at war, men who would 
like simultaneously to be at a poker game with 
joyful, raffish companions and at home with 
the wife and kiddies, or attending to business 
at the office while at the same time watching 
a hot game at the Polo Grounds. The moral 
code decrees that they shall do only one of these 
things openly so they sneak off and do the other 
in secret. The “sick friend” joke and the ‘“‘im- 
portant conference” are sign posts of hypocrisy 
and gelatinous morality. 


The Bright Side 


Y second conclusion, you may recall, was 

that this is all for the best; that it is a 
splendid thing that:in each of us are combined 
two or more distinct personalities. This seems 
to me obvious. Think of the interest it adds 
to life, the diversity, the glamor, the excitement, 
the intrigue. Please keep in mind that all this 
may be not only harmless but actually credit- 
able. But society will not tolerate complete 
frankness—hence secrecy, clandestine meet- 
ings, underground methods. 

This is probably fortunate, also; for much 
that is beautiful by twilight is commonplace, 
not to say ugly at eleven A. M. Yet who shall 
say that there shall be no more twilights; that 
the clock shall stand eternally at eleven. 
Not I. 

It remains, then, only to consider my last 
point, the awfulness of the truly simple-mind- 
ed, unilateral, one-way soul who is held up by 
so many as a standard of conduct. Heaven de- 
liver me from him. I number among my 
acquaintances several such. They are as fixed 
as the pole star and equally remote from 
humanity. 

I “always know where to find them” and I 
never want to. We only meet when they find 
me and the result is boredom. The habitual 
rake bores me even more than the professional 
saint, for he is less convincing even while more 
lucid, and I hate to see a man not put his stuff 
over. If there is anything I detest in life it is 
bad technique. But whenever I hear it said of 
a man that he has spent his whole life 


doing only one thing, then I say that he has 
misspent it. 

Having thus proved—quite to my own satis- 
faction—my three major premises, let me now 
lay down a few rules for the scientific leading 
of a double life. And any one who does not 
like my rules is at liberty to leave my premises. 
Certainly, nothing could be fairer than that. 
Having decided, then, to lead a double life, the 
candidate should carefully keep in mind Rule 
1. Keep the lives separated as widely as possi- 
ble. To show the wisdom of this, let us take a 
hypothetical case. Suppose, Reader, that you 
are a minister. Further suppose that you, like 
my friend Pickerell, who started all this, have 
a passion for horse racing. Very good. I like 
horse-races and some ministers. The former 
are more exciting, the latter are a little more 
elevating. 

You may, therefore, without incurring my 
disapproval, go ahead and visit the local tracks 
and even lay down a small bet. I shall like 
your sermons just as well as I ever did. But 
for the love of Pete, keep the two lives clear 
and distinct and separated, and when you take 
off the long black whiskers which you wear at 
the track and put on the long black robes you 
wear in the pulpit, don’t mistake the rostrum 
for the judges’ stand and announce the latest 
results of the ponies instead of the past per- 
formances of the prophets. That sort of thing 
breaks up congregations and throws good 
preachers out of their jobs. 

This mental control and separation of indi- 
viduality is an important and difficult thing to 
acquire. Of great assistance in acquiring it is 
the advice embodied in Rule 2. Carefully 
select a false name. 

This sounds tricky and mean but it really 
isn’t. I knew a man once who always used my 
name whenever he did any thing that he 
thought didn’t fit in with his own character. 
I can’t imagine why he picked on me, but he 
did, and it got me into all sorts of hot water, 
from which I finally emerged—cleansed but 
sore. 

But it never occurred to me to use his name 
in retaliation. That is positively low. No, 
the proper precautionary measure is to give 
your personal double a new name, to re-christen 
yourself as it were. This at once gives your 
other self a definite personality and differen- 
tiates him from you. You can even talk about 
him freely and openly without arousing the 
slightest suspicion and, of course, it is always 
a pleasure to talk about oneself even under an 
alias. “Oneself, by any other name, is just as 
sweet.” 


A Hobby for Guppys 


PERFECTLY innocent case in point is a 
friend of mine who is a great social favor- 
ite. I can’t give his real name because it is 
too well known, but for thirty years he has 
graced every social event in New York. Being 
a bachelor, he dines out every evening and is 
expected to entertain all comers from dowager 
to debutante. Suddenly into his life has come 
a great passion. It is a passion for fish. 
A new planet has swum into his ken and it 
consists of an aquarium full of minute beings 
(Continued on page 104) 
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Ira L. Hill Studig 


Irene Castle Approximates Madame Butterfly 


The American Dancer Has Returned from Her Successful Engagement at 
Arménonville in the Bois de Boulogne. This Dress Was First 
Seen in the Amusing Summer Révue at the Ambas- 
sadeurs, on the Champs Elysées 
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The Damned Effrontery of the Two-a-Day 


Being a Pursuit of the Elemental and Vulgar in Refined Vaudeville 


Mr. Percy Hammond of the New York 

Tribune; the stars are Montgomery and 
Stone; the Mr. Mansfield is Richard himself 
again, the actor who played Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde better than Thomas Shea did: 

“As the stars appeared in the last act in eve- 
ning dress, Mr. Mansfield turned to me and 
with venomous indignation said, ‘That is 
damned effrontery!’ It seemed to be Mr. Mans- 
field’s belief that mere dancers had no right to 
wear the vestments of refined society.” 

A week or so before Mr. Hammond published 
these exquisite lines, Mr. Simeon Strunsky of 
the New York Evening Post, alluded to ‘‘the 
intellectualist rush to be elemental and almost 
vulgar, which has recently elevated Krazy Kat 
and Miss Fanny Brice to very near the top- 
most rank in American art.” And, if I may 
anticipate further reference to Mr. Joe Cook, 
that is why, ladies and gentlemen, in writing 
about vaudeville, I shall not imitate Mr. Arthur 
Symons. 

Writers on vaudeville have owed more to Mr. 
Symons even than to Heywood Broun. Mr. 
Broun made the discovery, while trying to com- 
plete his education in aesthetics, that an artist 
was anyone in vaudeville except the trained 
seals. Mr. Symons’ portion was greater. To 
him one owed that peculiarly attractive atti- 
tude of sentimental reminiscence which he took 
up, perhaps borrowed, and which has remained 
the classic attitude. Mr. Symons, as I recall, 
did it very well. But the attitude is unsatis- 
factory because it invokes, in dealing with 
the most immediate of the minor arts, more 
than a share of the pathos of distance. One 
has to say something about the acts and 
numbers of a better day; in America one is 
almost compelled to lug in the commedia 
dell’arte. Yet the time must come when one 
can say, “Vaudeville could never have been 
worse than this—or for that matier, never 
better.” ‘The moment must come in the history 
of culture when vaudeville can be taken with- 
out comparisons for what it is. 

That is how I propose to take it. In my 
youth I saw little of it and cared less. I recall 
a skit called Change Your Act or Go Back 
to the Woods; among the Fours observed there 
may have been Cohans; there was, I remember, 
The Man Who Made the Shah of Persia 
Laugh; once I saw an artist in pantomime. 
Yet I am not moved to beat my breast and begin 
Einst in meinen Jugendjahren. Nothing I have 
heard leads me to believe that there were bet- 
ter days in vaudeville than those which open 
wide over Joe Cook and Fanny Brice and 
the Six Brown Brothers and the Rath Broth- 
ers and the team of Williams and Wolfus 
and the masterly jazz players and Harry 
Watson, Jr., as Young Kid Battling Dugan, 
and Messrs. Moss and Frye, who ask how high 
is up. 


[o- narrator of the following episode is 


The Civilized Fake 


HESE, it would appear, stand at the end 
of the rush to be elemental and almost vul- 
gar. It must have been in the same rush that 
the genteel tradition in America lost its hat. 
Mr. Strunsky is quite right in discerning an 
Intellectualist rush; but he is an impatient ob- 


By GILBERT SELDES 





MURAY 
JOE COOK 


Mr. Cock, in his burlesque conjuring act, pro- 
ducing the Ace of Spades. Holding the pack 
behind his back, he begs some one in the audi- 
ence to ask for a card—‘“‘any card at all!... 
The Ace of Spades? The Ace of Spades is asked 
for... The Ace of Spades is asked for... ” 
But something has gone wrong. After five min- 
utes of fumbling, he triumphantly produces the 
Two of Diamonds 


server because he does not see what it is from 
and he misrepresents a little what it is to. 
Weak-minded intellectuals have always yearned 
for the abysmal, the vulgar, and the primitive; 
alert ones have frequently found or tried to 
find in the commoner expressions of the artistic 
impulse some relief from the unmitigated 
tedium of the professionally second rate in the 
higher arts. 

They have known that rag-time, circuses, 
slapstick, burlesque, and the like, whatever 
their faults may be, are seldom pretentious, 
seldom vulgar in the sense that The End of a 
Perfect Day and the Albert Memorial are vul- 
gar; not, in short, faux bon. The civilized 
fake, and not the civilized original, has driven 
them off. It is possible to play Bach and 
Berlin in succession, and to care for both, and 
it isn’t to escape from the majestic purity of 


‘Bach that one goes in for jazz; it is to escape 


from Puccini. 

I have written before of Mr. George Herri- 
man’s Krazy Kat and I hope some day to 
honor myself in paying proper honors to 
Miss Brice; the occurrence of their names in 
connection with Mr. Strunsky’s pejorative use 
of the words elemental and vulgar can only be 
a pretext for making one thing clear. The two 
characteristics of Krazy Kat are fantasy and 
irony, neither of them precisely elemental; the 
drawing is simple, and very little that is sim- 
ple can be offensivly vulgar; apart from the 
occasional banality of an idea—and which of 
us has three hundred and sixty-five beauty- 
bright profound ideas annually?—there is 
nothing approaching vulgarity in Krazy Kat 


except the fact that it is a comic, appearing in 
a Hearst paper, read with pleasure by a com- 
paratively large number of people. According 
to the genteel tradition these three quite extra- 
neous circumstances make it impossible for the 
Kat to be anything but vulgar, while the exhi- 
bitions of oil paintings at the Pennsylvania 
Academy are beyond cavil refined. According 
to it, also, vaudeville is per se and eternally 
undignified, ignoble, cheap, flat—I must use 
the word again, vulgar. 


Miss Brice Demolishing the Concert Room 


HIS habit of judging a thing by its source 

and circumstance is exactly what even an 
amateur intellectual himself would call vulgar. 
It is a refusal to keep the mind on the object; 
it escapes individual judgment by absorbing 
itself in secondary effects. Forget the circum- 
stances and set a bust by Mrs. Clare Sheridan 
beside a piece of African sculpture or one by 
Gaston Lachaise, or compare an art-smock with 
either a real peasant’s blouse or a real Parisian 
creation and the whole mystery of the elemen- 
tal, the civilized, and the faked will be re- 
vealed. Listen to a spiritual and then to Kiss 
Me Again and you will understand with the 
swift joy of release why there is such a rush 
to hear Miss Fanny Brice demolish that song 
and the whole tedious business of polite con- 
cert-room vocalism (it isn’t singing) in one 
exquisite moment of burlesque. 

Exquisite? Yes. For a moment. In that 
particular song she presses on and goes far: 
the subject requires it. But as a parodist she 
is exquisite because with the utmost economy 
of means she creates the original in the very 
process of destroying it. That is only part of 
her work. In such a number as her current 
vamp she does three things: recites a parody, 
imitates the moving picture vampire, and 
creates through these another, a truly comic, 
character. She has notable restraint, not only 
in, say, Mon Homme, which she takes lento 
affettuoso, but in the Florodora Baby where 
her mastery of pathos in humor is superb. 
This is not the place to analyze and praise her 
work; the quality which makes her so impor- 
tant as an example of vaudeville is the refine- 
ment of her method, a thing which has nothing 
whatever to do with being refined. I venture 
to think that whatever her innate taste may be 
(and I fancy it is not less than average) the 
unerring taste of her impersonations has been 
achieved through the purely technical mastery 
which she has developed. I mean, seriously, 
that the vaudeville stage makes such demands 
upon its artists that they are compelled to 
perfect everything. 

They have to do whatever they do swiftly, 
neatly, without lost motion; they must touch 
and leap aside: they dare not hold an audience 
more than a few minutes, at least not with the 
same stunt; they have to establish an imme- 
diate contact, set a current in motion, exploit 
it to the last possible degree in the shortest 
space of time. They have always to be “in the 
picture”; the vaudeville stage gives them seem- 
ingly endless opportunities, but it holds ‘to 
strict account; it permits no fumbling and 
there are no reparable errors. 

(Continued on page 102) 
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PORTRAIT OF MME. FLEG 


Chana Orloff has, on several occasions, ex- 
hibited this meditative portrait of the wife 
of Edmond Fleg, the widely discussed author 
of “Ecoute Israél’ and “La Maison du Bon 
Dieu’. It is deemed, by some European 


critics, her best feminine portrait 





LUCETTE SCHWOB 


A bust, in wood, of a well known Parisian 
poetess and writer. To this portrait the 
sculptress has added a very marked patine, 
or polish. Some of her statues she leaves 
wholly without patine, relying entirely 
upon the grain of the wood to give the 
sculpture its superficial character 





GASTON PICARD 
In this life-size wooden portrait of Picard, the 
French writer and scholar, Mme. Orloff has 
achieved an immensely amusing deception. 
The wood from which the figure was carved 
was so skillfully chosen that the grain seems, 
to the beholder, to be merely the pattern on 
the coat. The grain in wood is constantly 
giving wood carvers opportunities for this 
sort of illusion 


THE AMAZON 
This head is about half life size. The 
other sculptures on this page are the 
size of life. This particular head is 
a portrait of Miss Barney, one of the 
best known American residents of Paris 








VANITY FAIR 





PORTRAIT IN WOOD, OF CONSTANT 


LOUNSBURY 


In this portrait of Miss Lounsbury, the 
American poetess and playwright, Mme. 
Orloff has chosen a much darker wood than 
is usually employed in her sculptures. Miss 
Lounsbury’s most recent play has just been 


produced in Paris with marked success 





PIERRE CHAREAU 


A bust in which Mme. Orloff has permit- 
ted herself a faint suspicion of cubism, but 
no more than is in keeping with her mod- 
ernistic technique. It is a portrait of one 
of the most distinguished French decora- 
tors and architects, whose exhibition at 
the Salon has met with high approbation 


The Recent Revival of Portrait Carving in Wood 


Examples by Chana Orloff. the Russo-French Sculptress Who is Heading this Revival in France 
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La Musique et Les Enfants 


Mesdames, . . . Mesdemoiselles, . . . Messieurs . . . Nous Parlerons Aujourd’hui— 


’"ANNEE derniére, . . . j’ai eu l’honneur 


de faire, . . . ici, . . . une causerie sur 
la ‘Musique et les Animaux”... 
. . Aujourd’hui, . . . je vais vous parler 


des “Enfants Musiciens” . . . Ce titre est un 


peu trop large, ... trop étendu... Je le 
es 55 

_.. Ce sont plutdt des conseils, . . . des 
avis . . . adressés 4 mon jeune et charmant 
auditoire . 


Je prierai les grandes personnes de m’excuser 
sije réduis ainsi cette causerie . . . dont le ton, 
_.. du reste, ... sera tout amical... et 
sans aucune prétention . 


... Si j'ai longtemps vécu . . . avec les 
animaux, ... j’ai... beaucoup .. . fréquenté 
les enfants . 

.. . Dans le temps, .. . j’ai, . . moi- 
meme, .. . été un enfant—On Ne Le Dirait 


Pas—un tout petit enfant, . . . tout petit,... 
comme on en voit encore a présent; . . 


—je n’étais . ni plus petit, ... ni plus 
grand . . . que ceux-ci—naturellement . . 
Jai conservé ... pour les animaux... 


une réelle sympathie . . . Il y en a que j’aime 
beaucoup: . . . le homard, . . . par exemple; 
... mais il me fait mal a l’estomac, ... 
malheureusement pour lui, ... sans quoi, 
... jen mangerais plus souvent . 

Pour ce qui est des enfants, . . . leurs aspi- 
rations musicales . . . peuvent étre délimitées 
ainsi: . . . ceux qui aiment la Musique; . . 

Ceux qu’elle n’ennuie pas trop; ... et 
ceux qu’elle ennuie carrément; irrémédi- 
ablement, . . . férocement . . 

Ces derniers . . . ne me sont pas antipathi- 
ques... En somme,.. . ils sont dans leur 
droit strict... Ainsi,... moi qui vous 
parle, . . . je n’aime pas le veau . 

... je le trouve trop froid, . . . méme en 
plein été, . . . par les fortes chaleurs . 

...Cest un des rares animaux... qui 
me déplaisent . . . excepté la téte,.. . qui 
est tres bonne a V’huile . 

Chacun son goiit,... m’est-ce pas?... 
jestime que j’ai raison,. . . 

tout a fait raison, ... 

parfaitement raison, 
plus que raison . 

Je ne me l’envoie pas dire: ... 

... Je me le dis 4 moi-méme .. . 

Du reste, . . . j’ai toujours raison 

OMMENT devient-on musicien? . . . C’est 
bien simple: . . . 

. on prend un professeur—de musique, 

. autant que possible. . . 

On le choisit avec soin, . . . attentivement, 


. séverement . . 
On convient d’un prix . 
A ce sujet, ... j’aime mieux vous dire 


-.. qu'il ne faut pas s’emballer: . une 
bévue .. . est bientdt faite . 

... Oui, .. . on convient bien d’un prix, 
-..Mais... d’un prix avantageux . . . pour 
soi— 

ermedéré . .. Gl... 
je ne sais pas . . . si je me fais bien com- 


prendre . . 
L’achat d’un métronome  s’impose . 
Qu’il ne soit pas trop mir, . .. surtout . 


e. < Blen en chair, .. . 


Par ERIK SATIE 





MLLE. ODA SLOBODSKAJA 


This remarkable Russian soprano from the 
Imperial Opera at Petrograd, who has just 
scored a brilliant success in Paris in the lead- 
ing réle of Stravinsky’s new opera ‘‘Mavra’’, 
will be seen in New York this season with 
the Ukrainian National Chorus, under the 
direction of Alexander Koshetz 


un peu gras 
. . » Qu’il marche bien . Car il y a des 
métronomes ... qui  marchent de_ travers, 
comme des fous . ... iy on a meme 
qui ne marchent pas du tout . 
.. . Ce ne sont pas de bons métronomes .. . 
... Aprés, . .. je conseillerai . . . d’acheter 
un porte-musique . . 
.. . Il y ena de tous les prix . 
.. . Vous n’aurez que l’embarras du choix 


ELEVE doit avoir beaucoup de patience— 
une grande patience— 
—une patience de cheval, . .. trés grosse. 
... Car il est utile... qu'il s’habitue 
. a supporter son professeur . 
Pensez donc: . un professeur! 
il pose des question qu’il sait, . . . lui, 
. . . et que vous ne savez pas, .. . vous. . 
Il abuse, . . . évidemment. . 
Et vous avez le droit de ne rien dire. 
. .. Cest méme mieux. . 
Ne vous vengez pas sur votre instrument. 
Les instruments subissent souvent... de 
bien mauvais traitements . . . 
On les bat... 
J’ai connu des enfants qui prenaient plaisir 
. .. a marcher sur les pieds de leur piano 


. D’autres . . . ne replacent pas leur 
violon dans sa boite... Alors, la 
pauvre béte ... prend froid ...et s’enr- 
hume... 


... Ce west pas beau... Non... 
.. . Quelques uns . . . versent du tabac a 


priser . . . dans leur trombone— 

ce qui est trés désagréable . . . pour V’in- 
strument ... En_ soufflant, . . . ils _projet- 
tent cette irritante poussiére . . . dans la fig- 


ure .. . de leur voisin,. . . lequel éternue et 
crache . . . pendant plus d’une demi-heure. 
Pouak!. .. 
Les suites en sont graves . 
linstrument fonctionne mal . 
réparé ... 

Ce sont la des faits trés regrettables, . 
trés pénibles, . . . trés tristes— 

—et qui me font beaucoup de peine . . . 


. Apres, . 
. et doit étre 


ES exercises se font le matin, .. . aprés le 
petit dejeuner ... 

Il faut étre trés propre. . 
mouché . 

... Ne pas se mettre au travail avec les 
doigts pleins de confitures . . 

Non plus qu'il ne faut pas se déranger— 
toutes les cinq minutes—pour aller chercher 
des bonbons, . . . du nougat, ... du sucre 
d’orge, . . . des_ biscuits, .. . du chocolat, 
. . . OU autres choses du méme genre . . 

Les heures . . . et les jours de lecon .. . 
sont retenus avec l’assentiment de l’éléve . . 
et du professeur .. . 

... Il y aurait de grands inconvénients 
... ace que l’éléve prit . . . sa legon a son 
heure—et 4 son jour—tandis que le professeur 

. la donnerait & une heure—et a un jour 
différents . 
Cela se pratique assez dans les Facultés: 


. s’étre bien 





il y a des étudiants . . . qui ne voient 


jamais leurs professeurs . . . 

Curieuse application . . . du systéme fac- 
ultatif ... 

N’employez pas ce procédé . 

car, . nécessairement, . il doit y 


avoit concordance . 

lV’éléve et le professeur . . . 
- » - pour se rencontrer, .. 
temps en temps. 


sont mis au monde 
au moins de 


Sans cale, . . . ol irions-nous? . .. Oui, 
ou irions-nous? .. . 

Je vais vous le dire: 

. hous n’irions . . . nulle part 

Sachez que le travail . .. c’est la liberté 
...—... la liberté ... des autres 

Pendant que vous travaillez, .. . vous 
n’ennuyez personne . 

Ne l’oubliez pas . 

Vous comprenez? . . . asseyez-vous 

E suis obligé . . . de terminer cette causerie, 


. car heure avance . . 

. .. Il va bientét . . . étre six heures du 
soir . 

Je vais prendre mon goiter, . . . puis, ... 
jirai un peu me promener— 

—pour me donner de l’appétit . 

Soyez bien sages, . . . mes enfants . 

Je vous remercie de votre attention, . . . et 
. . . Je vous prie de me croire . . . votre vieil 
ami . 

Il ne me reste plus qu’a remercier . . . les 
grandes personnes— 

—qui ont bien voulu m’écouter . . . 

Qu’elles veulent bien voir, . . . en moi,... 
leur tout dévoué serviteur; ; 


et—qu’elles me permettent . . . de 
leur adresser, . 
ici méme, . . . mes salutations distinguées. 
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of decent but undistinguished origin and 

elementary education who felt an im- 
pulse to write short stories. He obeyed that 
impulse. He wrote those short stories about 
places and people that he had known from his 
childhood, and he set them down one by one 
as they unfolded themselves in his mind—taking 
care with his grammar, but otherwise leaving 
the story to tell itself. Having written them, 
he forgot all about them until a friend got them 
published, and people began to talk about them, 
and the book began to sell, and editors began to 
ask him for his views upon the Irish Question 
and Jack Dempsey and the future of Japan. 

But now the critics sat down, taking little 
care with their grammar, but much care with 
scientific equations, reactions to the absolute, 
and architectonics; and spelling all the Russian 
names without a mistake. In course of time, 
the young author received his first reviews. He 
read them first at the breakfast table, but recog- 
nizing that the breakfast hour is no true test 
of general sanity, he put them aside and read 
them again after lunch. 

Then, sure of his own sanity, and sure that 
he was reading real clippings from real papers, 
he went to his little work-table, and bowed his 
head upon his hands, and cried to himself— 
“Verily my notions of the short story are on the 
bum. I have opened the wrong parcel. I ama 
non-starter. Iam a False Alarm. How dared I 
attempt to tell a short story, knowing nothing 
of Tchekopant and being unwise to Flaupokov 
and Rollogski? I knew not of the modern 
trend. I was ignorant of the pastiches of Miss 
Golgotha Rawbottom. What shall I do to be 
saved? What is a pastiche? Where are my 
rhythmic values, my philosophic curves? But 
I am young. I can yet learn.” 


Orr upon a time there was a young man 


According to the Critics 


O he applied himself again to his clippings. 
“Mr. Marmaduke everywhere emits the 
palpable and suppresses the subtle, or is wholly 
incapable of reacting to it. All his stories have 
plots, and deal with the cruder manifestations 
of life. If he will turn his talent to the con- 
sideration of other and quieter aspects of mod- 
ern life, and try to understand the form of the 
short story, he may produce something inter- 
esting. Let him remember what Flaubert said 
in 1881.” 

“Mr. Marmaduke has some cheap skill in 
construction, a sense of atmosphere, and some 
rough-and-ready feeling for words, but he 
lacks solidity and richness. He has yet to 
learn that prose consists in the use of language 
as an instrument whose music is never heard. 
His moral tones are recorded with the precision 
and effect of Moody & Sankey. He tells a 
story instead of presenting a situation... .. 
He is naive—amusingly naive. We only make 
this criticism because we perceive here some 
dim hintings of ability; and we are sure that if 
he had read Flaupokov, he would not have 
written anything so crude as Five Cocktails. 
One thinks with a sigh what Henry James 
would have made of that situation.” 

“Mr. Marmaduke shows some small promise 
that may be encouraged, but we would make 


By THOMAS BURKE 


that encouragement in the form of a word of 
warning. Mr. Marmaduke should write of 
what he knows, and should study the best mas- 
ters. He has yet to know life as it is lived; he 
has yet to acquire the aesthetic sense that en- 
ables the artist to present life without falling 
into the clumsy medium of the short story. 
His manner wants rhythm; his tones are not 
crisp; his foundations are not securely wrought; 
his fagades are unstable; his fabric is coarse. 
He has too much surge and tide. He indulges 
his mannerisms. After the exquisite pastiches 
of Miss Golgotha Rawbottom, his stories come 
like battle reports after a Chopin nocturne. But 
exquisite is a word unknown to Mr. Marma- 
duke. We would almost say, after perusing 
his work, that he would not want to write a 
nocturne, even if he could.” 


The Bliss of Ignorance 


PON these things he pondered. He turned 
up his published work and examined it 
miserably. Fool that he was to have offered 
such raw stuff to the world. He could find not 
one objective attitude in it; not one Flaupas- 
sant. There were some values; he’d got them 
in all right, though he didn’t know how they 
had got there. But he saw now that he hadn’t 
been half firm enough with them. They had 
broken ranks and gone wandering over the col- 
oured counties of his stories, flaunting flippant 
fingers at the sergeant-major. And he had been 
as careless of his means as a Government de- 
partment. Mannerisms,too..... He never 
knew he had one. He wasn’t quite sure about 
his dinner table manners, but he was quite sure 
he had never entertained a mannerism un- 
awares. And yet they had been found lurking 
about .. . He searched again for a stray 
Maupokov or so, but if ever he had put one in, 
it had evaporated on the way to the typist. 
He began to read these masters, and the more 
he read the more flummoxed and muzzy he got. 
Despair took up lodgings in his heart. He 
spent his mornings pottering about the house. 
He was heard on the staircases mumbling 
“mood-values . . . elimination of the con- 
scious . . . objective . . . reaction to the cos- 
mic vision. . . .” 

Formerly he had awakened in the morning, 
happy with a new idea, and had gone confi- 
dently to set it forth, knowing and caring not a 
damn about the significance of the absolute or 
the firm control of the unities, but feeling pretty 
sure that he could tell a story. Now, he sat at 
his little work-table and mooned and mumbled. 
He got so cluttered with Tchekebert and Mau- 
pakov that he couldn’t write one line that meant 
anything to sensible people, or conceive one 
straight idea. Stage fright possessed him. His 
style got woolly, and he fluffed his lines. Ideas 
came as thickly as before, but each in turn was 
held to the pale light of the critical lantern, and 
summarily dismissed as too fertile. With pen 
in hand he would pause and ask—“In what 
way is this story related to the cosmic vibra- 
tions? Is this true? Does this identify the 
harmony of the unperceived with the thing 
seen? Are my unities co-ordinated? Are the 
tones full and objective? Would Tchekopant 
have done it like this? What was it that the 


VANITY FAIR 


The Author Who Took His Critics Seriously 


The Painful Story of a Young Man and His Adventures with the Reviewers 


Hole-and-Corner Review said about my epi- 
thets ?”’ 

With, of course, the result that for months he 
didn’t write anything, but led a life of fretting 
idleness, and developed nerves, megrims, and 
what-not. 

But one fine day, suffering acutely under the 
threat of the Tchekovert tradition, he wrote q 
story—followed by others—in that tradition, 
pruning them, cutting description to its barest 
essentials, and presenting only hints, murmur 
ings, evocative shadows of a mood. Everything 
vital to the situation was there, and not a super. 
fluous word. 

And the reviewers arose together, and said: 
“Mr. Marmaduke’s invention is flagging, and 
the brilliant descriptive style that afforded 
so rich a background for his earlier stories is 
wearing thin. The stories lack force, colour, 
pace. He is too blasé. But if he will only take 
the trouble to study the strong rich work of 
Miss Golgotha Rawbottom, he will see how it 
should be done. He knows too much about 
literature, and too little about life. Let him 
forget Flaupokant and the Russians, and write 
of life as he sees it.” 

In a mood of calm despair he went to his 
little work-table, and sat down and cried to his 
blotting-paper, “Damn and blast the whole 
bunch of ’em!” 

And that afternoon an editor-man came to 
tea, and said: “‘Look here, old bloke, I’m ina 
mess. I’m two columns short for next week’s 
number, and we go to press in the morning, and 
I haven’t got a damn stick of stuff in type ora 
scrap of stuff in the office that’ll fit. Can you 
give us anything? Not got anything?... 
Well, can’t you write something tonight and let 
me have it first thing inthe morning? Any old 
stuff’ll do—it’s only two columns in the back 
pages. ...” 


A New Genre 


ELL, our author was sick and tired, but, 

to oblige a pal, he sat down, before going 
to bed, at a corner of his little work-table, and 
started writing round the first idea that came 
to him. He wasn’t interested in the idea, and 
he didn’t care about the job. He just went on 
writing until he had written the eighteen hun 
dred words that his friend needed, letting the 
pen run over its appointed space. Then he 
stopped. 

His friend thanked him for the stuff, and 
used it to fill those two columns among the ad- 
vertisements, publishing it under an assumed 
name. It wasn’t a short story; it wasn’t a char- 
acter study; it wasn’t a situation; it wasn’t 4 
sketch; it wasn’t a transcript of a mood nor 4 
spiritual adventure arrested in a moment of 
vision; it was nothing. It had no beginning, 
a blurred middle, and no ending. It was a blob 
of the protoplasm of negligible. 

And lo, the critics seized upon that issue of 
that paper and fell upon that pale attenuated 
burbling, and announced the discovery of 4 
writer who had found for the conte an entirely 
new genre. 

And now, the poor wretch who wants to tel 
straight, vivid, moving stories has to earn his 
living by burbling. 
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A Challenge to Spiritualistic Mediums 


Being a Discussion of Whether Ectoplasm Has Actually Become a Scientific Fact 


merly a magician, and who took 

up spiritualism some years ago 
because it was a more lucrative pro- 
fession, tells me that he owes a double 
debt of gratitude to Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. When he was a small boy he 
read The Hound of the Baskervilles 
and was thrilled by the ghostly dog 
which howled on the moor. Then 
when Sherlock Holmes, with his 
amazing cunning, showed that the dog 
was merely painted with phosphorus 
paint, my friend immediately made 
some experiments with his own pet dog 
and some phosphorus dissolved from 
a box of matches. The experiment 
produced the desired results. The dog 
was released late one night in the bed- 
room of the boy’s parents; his mother 
went into convulsions, the boy was’ 
soundly spanked, and the next day the 
dog died. 

The spell of the supernatural had 
thus fallen upon my friend, and this 
little adventure was the deciding fac- 
torin his becoming a medium. From 
then on he practised with luminous 
substances, until he 
was able to pro- 
duce some startling 
phenomena of the 
sort known as ecto- 
plasmic. That is 
he would give the 
appearance of pro- 
ducing from his 
mouth—in a dark- 
ened room, of 
course — a lumi- 
nous tangible sub- 
stance which would 
stretch and grow 
before the eyes and 
even assume the 
shape of human 
heads and hands. 

Time passed, 
and the medium won fame and success. But 
he was always beset by fear and worry. What 
if Sherlock Holmes, or, what is the same thing, 
his creator, should one day decide to show him 
up? If a phosphorescent dog would not fool 
the great deductive mind of Doyle, surely a 
phosphorescent ghost would not. 

The rest of the story is well known. Sir Arthur 
took the lecture platform in defense of spirit- 
ualism, and so aroused public interest that now 
my friend makes two hundred dollars a night. 

But, to my sorrow, the price of ghosts has 
gone up. I sometimes make modest experi- 
ments in ectoplasm for the amusement of my 
friends, and a few weeks ago when I tried to 
buy a new supply my dealer told me the price 
had doubled. 

“You can’t expect to get it at the old price, 
friend,” he told me. ‘Ectoplasm’s a scientific 
fact now. This is no cheap game any more. 
Here this ectoplasm is revolutionizing science 
and philosophy, and you still want to buy it 
at seventy-five cents an ounce!” 


A tty of mine who was for- 





By PATRICK KEARNEY 


PHOTOS BY MAURICE GOLDBERG 


THE ECTOPLASM IN PERSON 

Mr. Kearney has induced his ecto- 

plasmic control to pose for a nume 

ber of photographs. In the picture 

above it will be seen that her head 
has completely materialized 


In the photographs on the left and 
right the ectoplasm is seen forming 
vaguely from the mouth of the 
medium. Scientists, in their inves- 
tigation of the ectoplasm, have es- 
tablished that it is of about the 
consistency of chiffon 











My dealer referred me to two books: 
From the Unconscious to the Con- 
scious, by Gustave Geley, and Phe- 
nomena of Materialization, by Baron 
von Schrenck-Notzing. When I had 
read these I knew that I did not have 
the proper appreciation of ectoplasm. 
Here I had been playing with it since 
childhood, and now I learn that, ac- 
cording to Dr. Geley— 

“Through this, human conscious- 
ness will transcend all limits, under- 
stand what -is now incomprehensible 
—the thing in itself—the Infinite— 
God!” 

I had never realized that before, but 
I can see now why the price has gone 
up. If this is true, it is worth two dol- 
lars an ounce. 


Scientific Research 


i other book is much more pon- 
derous and convincing. It describes 
in detail the sittings of the medium 
Eva (who has become, under the tutel- 
.age of the Bissons, the foremost living 
producer of ectoplasm) and is illustrat- 
ed with some two hundred photographs. 
Anumber of séances 
are described in de- 
tail, and the author 
assures us that no 
trickery was pos- 
sible. The medium 
Eva is undressed, 
examined, and 
sewed into a black 
garment. She is 
placed in the cab- 
inet, the curtains 
are closed, and soon 
opened. Then: 

“From the body 
of the medium 
there exudes a 
substance first 
amorphous or poly- 
morphous. This 
substance takes diverse forms, usually repre- 
sentations of more or less complex organs.” 
Sometimes these phantoms can be touched and 
photographed; sometimes they fade away slow- 
ly, sometimes they disappear rapidly. 

This is ectoplasm. To be sure, most of the 
ectoplasmic photographs look like portraits 
clipped from newspapers and stuck alongside 
the medium’s head by means of a hair-pin. 
Others look like plain white veiling shaped into 
various forms. One or two—the full length 
phantoms, look like cloth cut to shape and 
painted by one 
of those de- 
lightful gen- 
iuses who nev- 
er took a lesson 
in their lives 
But we are sol- 
emnly assured . 
that this could 
not have been 
(Con.onp.108) 


Here we see the medium com- 
pletely dominated by a beautiful 
veiled spirit, which has mysteri- 
ously arisen from his shoulders 
Though Mr. Kearney is not 
really a professional medium, 
but an amateur magician, he has 
no difficulty in producing super- 
natural phenomena as convinc- 
ing as those described in the 
scientific reports on the subject 
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The Paintings of Georgia O’Keeffe 


The Work of the Young Artist Whose Canvases are to Be Exhibited in Bulk for the First Time this Winter 





STILL-LIFE 


By their sturdy mutual resistances these 
joyous apple-forms compose a whole 


amazingly exquisite subtleties of state- 

ment with tremendous boldness of feel- 
ing. Fused in her painting there exist ten- 
derest, rose-petal gradations and widest, most 
robust oppositions of color. The most com- 
plexly varied contraries of tone are juxtaposed 
with a breath-taking freshness. Chords of 
complementary colors are made to abut their 
flames directly upon one another, filling with 
delicate and forceful thrust and counterthrust 
the spaces of her canvases. Through this Vir- 
ginian, the polyharmonies of the compositions 
of Stravinsky and of Leo Ornstein seem to have 
begotten sisters in the sister art of painting. 

Her work exhibits passage upon passage com- 

parable to nothing more justly than to the 
powerfully resistant planes of close intricate 
harmony characteristic of some of the modern 
music. She appears to have a power like the 
composers, of creating deft, subtle, intricate 
chords and of concentrating two such com- 
plexes with all the oppositional power of two 
simple complementary colors. And the modern 
music is no more removed from both the poly- 
phony of the madrigalists and the predomi- 
nantly homophonic effects of the romantic com- 
posers, than this painting from both the rug- 
gedly but simply interplaying areas of the 
renaissance, and the close, gentle, melting har- 
monies of the impressionists. 


ike art of Georgia O’Keeffe combines 


Her Use of Opposites 


OR Georgia O’Keeffe’s seems to be the 
power of feeling simultaneously the pro- 
foundest oppositions. Here is not the single- 
tracked mind, with the capacity for feeling only 
a single principle at a time. She seems never 
conscious of a single principle without simul- 
taneously being aware of the contrary that gives 
it life. And she seems aware of the opposites 
with a definiteness, a clearness, a condensation 
that is marvellous. Close upon each other in 
her vision there lie the greatest extremes, the 
greatest distances, far and near, hot and cold, 
sweet and bitter; two halves of any truth. Her 
art is a swift sounding of the abysses of the 
spectrum, and an immediate relation of every 
color to every other. 
Many modern painters have perceived the 


By PAUL ROSENFELD 





GEORGIA O’KEEFFE 
Miss O’Keeffe—one of the most 
of contemporary American painters—was born 
in Wisconsin, of Irish and Hungarian parent- 


emarkable 


age. This photograph is by Alfred Stieglitz 

relativity of all color; have felt that every 
hue implies the presence in some form or other 
of its complement, its ideal opponent that gives 
it force; and have expressed those complements 
in their works. But few have dared place a 
sharp triad based on red in as close juxtaposi- 
tion to one equally sharp based on green as has 
this American. She lays them close upon each 
other, point against point, flame,upon flame. 
For her, the complementariness of these two 


1 





ABSTRACTION 
One-wonders whether this was the work that 
made Hartley write of O’Keeffe, “She is im- 
paled on a white consciousness” 


VANITY FAIR 


SEES ae List 





LANDSCAPE NEAR LAKE GEORGE 


The shapes in the picture were doubtless 
conditioned by the line of mountain-rims 


sets of colors is as natural as the process of 
breathing. 

Other painters have recognized the relation 
of all colors to pure white since pure white 
contains them ‘all; few have had it in them 
to dare abut hardest piercing white between 
baking scarlets and the green of age-old gla- 
ciers, and been able to make ecstatically 
lyrical the combination. Other painters have 
felt the gamut from intensest cold to intensest 

heat within the limits of a single color, and 
have registered it in their gradations; few, it 
seems, have been able to race the entire scale 
with such breathless rapidity, to proceed in one 
small area of green from the luxuriant Ama- 
zonian heat of green mottled With dusty yellow, 
to the bitter antarctic cold of green-blue. 


Orange—Red and Blue—Green 


UT it is with subtlety that these tremendous 

oppositions are stated. They are mor 
often implied than baldly set down. It may 
be a chord of burning green that is felt against 
one of incandescent red; a chord of intensest 
blue against ripe orange. But most often the 
greens and the blues will be represented by 


unusual, subtle shades. They will be implied | 


rather more than definitely stressed; the gree 
felt through a kindred shade of blue, the blue 
through a kindred green. A major triad of ful 
rose, orange and violet will be played against 
one on green in which the yellow and the blue 


will be scarcely more than shadowed forth it} 


yellowish green and bluish green. Besides 
O’Keeffe does not play the obvious comple 
ments of hot and cold against each other. Its 
more often the two warm tones in the tw 
triads that will be found juxtaposed in her 
compositions, and the two cold. Warm orange 
red of the calla is fronted with dissolving trop 
ical yellow-green; acid frozen blue-green with 
cool violet. Oblique, close, tart harmonies art 
found throughout her work; to them are due 
much of its curious, biting, pungent sav0l 
It is the latitude between proximate tones, be 
tween shades of the same color, that is mo 
often stressed by this artist. Dazzling white 
is set directly against tones of pearl; arctic 
green against the hues of tropical vegetation, 
(Continued on page 112) 
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Pages From a New Testament 
Two Lovers in the River of Life and a Soliloquy by the Dweller with Words 


Addressed to a Woman 


T isearly morning and 
you and I have shaken 
the sleep out of our 
bodies and have re- 
newed our covenant. 
We have struck with 
the flat part of our 
hands the face of the 
wall. We have bowed 
our heads in the midst 
of a cloud of vapor. 
By the strength of 
our. understanding 
and by that alone we now stand on our feet. 

We stand upon our feet in the midst of the 
waters. 

The hillside and green stretches of country, that 
yesterday seemed to draw near, have receded out 
of our sight. In our place the grey surface of the 
waters runs in little ridges, changing color a little 
as the years pass and the days pass. 

The waters go on. In their never-ending move- 
ment the waters achieve the insanity we seek in 
vain. There is a persisent roaring noise, but the 
waters do not break upon rocks. In the air above 
our heads sound breaks against sound. The ham- 
mering voices have not stopped since the forgotten 
dawn long ago when I found you standing alone. 





In the morning at the break of dawn there is a 
moment of quiet. The noises do not cease but 
there is quiet. 

In the evening when the day runs like a fright- 
ened rabbit into the hole of night there is quiet. 


It would be a comfort to me to know that at 
this moment at the beginning of our day our minds 
run together. 

It would be a comfort to me to know that as 
your mind runs like a tardy streak of light at the 
heels of night my mind also runs. 

It would be a joy to me to know that our two 
minds plunge forward together into the receding 
distance, over the waters. 


N my perplexity I lift my foot out of the firm 

sand at the bottom of the river and then set it 
slowly down. 

My head rocks from side to side. 

My hands are like branches of trees. 

My hands are like the mottled backs of poplar 
trees that stand upright in a snow storm that blows 
down a hill. 


I look at my hands and think of minute physical 
things concerning myself because I am loath to 
begin again thinking of you. 

When I lift my eyes the day will be here. 

I will see the wet strands of hair falling across 
your breasts. 

Your tired eyes will look into mine. 

The uselessness of all effort will be indicated 
by the droop of your shoulders. 

An impulse toward love will tighten the cords 
of my throat. 

I will note again the nakedness of you, the 
smallness of the trunk of your body, the way the 
corners of your mouth twitch with weariness. 

The lids of your eyes are always very heavy and 
grey in the shifting light at the beginning of a day. 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


How would it be with me if I could ride like a 
passenger on the back of your mind. 


When I have tried we both sank out of. sight 
under the waters. 

Your mind should have been a boat in which 
we could lie together, sleeping and resting, but I 
am afraid then I should have become truly insane 
and run away in the night. 


It has not gone well with us as we walked, going 
ever more and more slowly forward into the drift- 
ing current of days. We have walked too long on 
the face of the waters. More than once I have 
kept silent when I wanted to thrust you away, out 
of my sight. 


AD I raised my hand to strike, our two hands 
would -have met in the air over the waters. 
There would have been a more and more ter- 
rible hammering of sound against sound. 
Had I raised my hand to strike, my hand would 
have met your hand also intent upon striking. 


You have hidden yourself from me with lovely 
assurance. 

I did not want to know the thoughts that came 
to you in the midst of the day. 

I wanted your thoughts put away. 

Your legs have grown blue and as we stand in 
the waters my own legs have grown brittle. 


The dawn has come. 

The hammering of sound against sound begins 
in the air over our heads. 

I raise my eyes to your eyes. 

In a moment perhaps words will come to my lips. 

In a moment, my beloved, I shall tell you anew 
the story of how, in a grey dawn long ago, I found 
you standing alone. 


The Word Maker 


ONG ago an old man sat 
on a log at the edge of 
a cornfield and talked 
to me of God. 

His words leaked away. 

They would not stay 
in my head. 

The rustling of the 
leaves of a tree near at 
hand drowned his voice. 
It ran the scale like the voice of an Oriental. 
The little drums in my ears were tickled by ris- 

ing and diminishing waves of sound. 





His words ran into the rows of corn and became 
rows of sounds, an army of sounds. 

They hopped and ran like little naked children. 

He did not teach me much of God but fragments 
of God’s truth clung to me. 


It fell on me like drops of warm rain out of a 
wet sky. 

Did I not learn from him that words are living, 
breathing things. They are the children of men 
that have been put to work in a factory. Their 
little bodies have become bent and stooped and 
twisted. 

The female words have found no lovers. 


They are barren. 

It was not God’s wish that it be so. 

I am one who would serve God. _ 

Have not my brothers the male words been cas- 
trated and made into eunuchs. 


I would be nurse to many distorted words. 
I would make my book a hospital for crippled 
words. 


ROM this day I shall wear a white garment and 
deny myself the pleasures of the body. The 
words of old time men have been reborn in the 
factory towns of my country. They are choked 
with smoke and drowned in waves of new sounds. 
Will you give a word nourishing food, carry him 
for a day in the warm body of yourself, as a maid 
carries with due modesty a babe in her belly. 
It is time for the old men to come back out of 
their sleeping stupor. 
They must sit again at the edge of the cornfields. 
The words of our lips are being destroyed. 
They are undernourished and work in the fac- 
tories. 


There is a tough gnarled new word that has 
lived for a long time in a corner of my brain. He 
has set up an insanity there. Sometimes for days 
I do not dare go near the corner of myself where 
the word sits crouched, ready to strike, to spring. 
I start to walk boldly in at the door of my house 
and then grow afraid and run away. 


I run out of the present and into the past. 

I run past clanging factory towns, past long 
bridges, over lakes and seas, into the deserts, into 
the forests. 

It is by chance that I recover and come back 
into myself. 


A twisted word seeks warmth in a corner of my 
brain. His body is bent and his lips twitch. Some- 
thing tells me he is the son of an old sweet word 
born on a hillside long ago in the night. 


They have brought the little twisted word into 
the West. In the service in which they put him 
the air was bad. The flying end of a broken wheel 
hit him and broke his back. His body twitches 
when he breathes. He lives but the air whines 
and whistles as it works its way through his lungs. 
He has escaped from his servitude and has got 
into my brain. 


My twisted word will live long enough to breed 
and to perpetuate his kind. 


Bring me quickly the female words that are 
barren and waiting. 


If you do not hurry, my twisted word will die in 
the corner of my brain. 

I am a breeding place for a twisted word. 

I await the time of the breeding. 
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THE FAMOUS PLAYERS LASKY 


Pola Negri Arrives in Person 
The Polish Tragedienne Has Begun Her First American Film Under the Direction of George Fitzmaurice 
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A Film With a Warning 


Here at Last Is a Movie that Social Reformers and Even the Censor Himself Will Stay up Nights to See 


that the moral turpitude of the Twentieth 

Century is becoming more and more 
manifest, menacing and unprecedented. I have 
been asked by the Ethical Society if I cannot, 
as a publicist, do something about it. I can; 
and, what is more, I have done something. 
Here it is—a Cautionary Film. The point of 
all cautionary stories consists in showing that 
Providence always visits upon the committers 
of sin a condign punishment—visits it punc- 
tually, efficiently and with a sense of dramatic 
fitness. The children who mocked Elisha for 
his baldness were very properly eaten by bears. 
That is the ideal cautionary story upon which 
all subsequent writers of this class of literature 
have modelled their efforts. So much by way 
of introduction. Let me leave this film-drama 
of a man’s great sin and its prompt and provi- 
dential punishment to point its own moral. 


A‘ social reformers will agree with me 


M® JONAS carries on business as a stock- 
broker in the heart of the city of London. 
He is a man with two great passions, a love for 
his club and a love for orchestral music. A 
photograph of the Bank of England is flashed 
on to the screen to indicate the hero’s financial 
stability, and we are then shown the interior of 
Mr. Jonas’s office, with Mr. Jonas himself, 
stoutish, baldish, middle-aged and well-pre- 
served, seated at his roll-top desk, the picture 
of self-respecting burgess honesty. 

He strolls to the window; the street below, 
with its incessant, jerkily-moving river of 
traffic, its ant-like throngs of foot passengers, 
isrevealed. Mr. Jonas’s attention is fixed by a 
deplorable old beggar woman standing in the 
gutter, proffering matches to the passers-by. 
Benevolence dawns on Mr. Jonas’s broad coun- 
tenance; he opens the window, dips a hand into 
his waistcoat pocket for a sixpence and throws 
it down into the street. He closes the window 
again and walks back to his desk. A charita- 
ble man as well as an honest one. This inci- 
dent is meant to impress us favourably with Mr. 
Jonas’s character. His pristine virtue makes 
the story of his single sin and its punishment 
even more cautionary. 

Meanwhile, in the street below, we are shown 
the fall of the sixpence. Dropping close to the 
old woman’s feet, it rolls away into the gutter. 
The old woman totters painfully in pursuit, 
but before she can stoop down to recover it, an 
able-bodied hooligan darts forward from a 
doorway, picks it up and runs off. Mr. Jonas’s 
broad face is shown once more, virtuously smil- 
ing, 

The scene changes to the drawing-room of 
Mr. Jonas’s house in Portman Square. Mrs. 
Jonas is taking tea. A childless woman, she 
lavishes her maternal instinct on her husband 
and her two black tom-cats, Albert-Edward 
_ and Belial. She is shown pouring rich, glu- 
tinous cream into a saucer. Belial and Albert- 
Edward lap at it slowly and with the serene, 
unhurried, dignity of animals accustomed to 
tating more than enough. 

Back in Mr. Jonas’s office. The hands of 
the clock on the mantel point to six o'clock. 

t. Jonas prepares to leave the building. He 
Puts on his hat and steps out on to the landing. 
The descending lift stops to take him down. 





By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


Its only other occupant besides the lift boy is 
Miss Topsy Trelawny who makes her living 
faute de mieux, by doing typing on one of the 
upper floors. A close-up shows the roll of a 
bold eye, the all-too-modest fluttering droop of 
a long-lashed lid. In an X-ray close-up we 
see Mr. Jonas’s heart pumping with a sudden 
spasmodic violence. 

The lift disgorges its burden. Mr. Jonas 
and Miss Topsy walk across the hall; they 
stand for a moment hesitatingly in the door- 
way. Outside it is pouring with rain—a typ- 
ical English summer day. Mr. Jonas unfurls 
his umbrella. Improvident Miss Topsy has 
come without hers. One of the Foolish Virgins, 
evidently: but not, perhaps, quite so foolish as 
the parable would have us suppose. She looks 
appealingly at Mr. Jonas. Benevolently gal- 
lant, flattered in his middle-aged vanity, he 
responds to the appeal. They go out together 
under the one protecting umbrella. The old 
beggar woman, standing sodden in the gutter, 
holds out her damp match boxes. Mr. Jonas 
shakes his head. “I have already given,” he 
explains. “From my window. . .” 

Mr. Jonas hails a taxi. After a vivid panto- 
mime of coy refusal, Miss Topsy consents to 
enter it. Broad in the beam, Mr. Jonas dives 
through the door after her. The landscape 
whizzes past the windows—the Bank of Eng- 
land, St. Paul’s, the Law Courts, Trafalgar 
Square, Piccadilly, Hyde Park Corner, the 
Albert Memorial: Miss Topsy has a little flat 
in South Kensington. The taxi comes to a 
halt; they say good-bye—Miss Topsy with 
dropped eyelids, Mr. Jonas beamingly flirta- 
tious. But the farewell is only temporary. Mr. 
Jonas has asked if he may call again, this very 
evening, at nine-thirty. 


HE Jonas’s dining-room. On the floor, in 

the foreground, Belial and Albert-Edward 
are eating, fastidiously, Sole Meuniére. Mr. 
and Mrs. Jonas have reached the dessert stage. 
Mr. Jonas looks at his watch; it is twenty past 
nine. He rises abruptly. He has to see a man 
on most important and urgent business at half 
past. Solicitous, Mrs. Jonas follows him into 
the hall. It is so wet and cold tonight; she 
implores him just to run upstairs and put on 
his red flannel chest protector. Mr. Jonas re- 
fuses, a little irritably. This anxious coddling 
which, ordinarily, he rather enjoys, seems to 
him, somehow, curiously out of place at the 
present moment. Connubial affection is all 
right on ordinary days. But holidays, but 
ferial interludes—one needs a little change 
every now and then. He darts down the steps 
into the street. Standing in the lighted door- 
way, Mrs. Jonas cries a last word of farewell 
advice into the dank darkness. 

It is one o’clock; Mr. Jonas is returning. 
Trains and buses have ceased running, and he 
cannot find a cab. The rain pours down; he 
has forgotten his umbrella at Miss Topsy’s flat. 
He trudges on, splashing through puddles at 
every step. Taxis whiz past; Mr. Jonas 
frantically waves at them, desperately shouts. 
They are always engaged. It is a lugubrious 
and sodden figure that finally mounts the stairs 
at Portman Square. 

The Jonas’s dining room on the following 


morning. Mrs. Jonas is preparing the cats’ 
breakfast. Two bowls of warm milk, two plates 
of grilled kidneys and bacon are set out on the 
floor. Calmly and without enthusiasm, Belial 
and Albert-Edward settle down to their meal, 
while Mrs. Jonas looks on, affectionately. The 
door opens and Mr. Jonas comes in, looking 
perceptibly the worse for his evening’s adven- 
ture. He settles down rheumatically into his 
chair and is just unfolding the Times, when he 
gives vent to an appalling cough. The cups 
on the table are seen to jump; so does Mrs. 
Jonas; and even Albert-Edward, even Belial 
lift for a moment their yellow pin-pupilled eyes 
and look with surprise in Mr. Jonas’s direction. 
Mr. Jonas coughs again—a frightful tearing 
noise, a final stupendous crash. There is a 
fade-out and we are shown a group of Cali- 
fornian lumbermen in the act of felling a giant 
sequoia. The huge tree shudders a little, leans, 
leans and impends, at first almost impercepti- 
bly, then faster and faster. A frightful tear- 
ing, a final shattering crash. The sequoia is 
down—Mr. Jonas has coughed again. 

“If only you had put on your red flannel 
chest protector as I told you.” 

Mr. Jonas growls and buries his head in the 
Times. Every now and then another sequoia 
is brought in hideous ruin to the ground. At 
every crdsh Mrs. Jonas starts nervously, and 
the cats look up with a vague apprehension 
from their warm milk and their grilled kidneys 
and bacon. Providence has begun to move; 
we have a sense of impending catastrophe. 


FEW scenes from Mr. Jonas’s life during 

the next few months are now shown. We 
see him first at the door of his office looking 
out at the incessant summer rain and unfolding 
his umbrella. He begins to cough. While he is 
still doubled up by the paroxysm, Miss Topsy, 
leaning on the arm of an elegant young man, 
passes him in the hall and is handed by her 
companion into a large Rolls-Royce. Fade-out 
and terrifying close-up of the face of Desmoe 
dus Rufus, the blood-sucking vampire of Ecua- 
dor. 

In Mr. Jonas’s club. The majestic library 
recedes away from the eye in impressive per- 
spective. Sunk in huge arm-chairs, several 
old gentlemen are sleeping or somnolently 
reading. Mr. Jonas crosses the room. Just as 
he is slipping out through the further door, he 
coughs. It is quite a small sequoia that falls; 
but the noise is enough to make all the old 
gentlemen spring up in panic from their seats. 
They glower angrily about them to see who is 
responsible for the outrage. Each suspects the 
other of having tried to be funny. One of 
them, putting his hand to his heart, rings the 
bell for a waiter and orders a brandy and soda, 

In an eminent physician’s consulting room. 
Mr. Jonas is being sounded. After ten minutes 
listening-in on the stethoscope, the eminent 
physician straightens himself up, smiles, pats 
Mr. Jonas on the shoulder and assures him 
that there is nothing wrong with his lungs and 
that there is no reason why he should go on 
coughing. Mr. Jonas gives him a cheque for 
five guineas and goes out. 

Sunday morning in the Park. Mr. and Mrs, 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Factory-Smoke—A Wood-Cut by Frans Masereel 


Frans Masereel, the celebrated Belgian artist, is also a Socialist and has 
—like Hogarth and Daumier—made of his art a criticism of society. 
In this wood-cut we have Masereel’s vision of a factory town. It is not 
only the noisome clouds of smoke which go off in waste from these black 
chimneys: it is also the gasping and exhausted souls of women, children 


and men which are allowed to escape like some useless ‘gas incidentally 
liberated in a mechanical process. Below, amid the wheels and the 
lathes, their bodies are fed to the machines and a new brand of cast- 
iron shelf-bracket, imitation-leather art goods, triple-ply rotary hoist- 
ing crane, or Toasted Whole-Wheat Kiddy Kookies is given to the world 
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The Public and the Artist 


Reflections By a French Critic, On Music, Painting and the Creative Arts in General 


on my wooden chair with my wooden pen- 

holder in my hand, but this does not pre- 
yent me from being, in some degree, responsible 
for the course of the stars. 
qA dreamer is always a bad poet. 
{Nietzsche was afraid of certain “ands; 
Goethe and Schiller, for example, or, worse 
still, Schiller and Goethe. What would he say 
at seeing the spread of the cult of Nietzsche and 
Wagner or, rather, Wagner and Nietzsche! 
{The opposition of the masses to the elite has 
always stimulated individual genius. This is 
the case in France. Modern Germany is dying 
of approbation, carefulness, faithful applica- 
tin and a scholastic vulgarization of aristo- 
cratic culture. 
{Let us keep clear of the theatre. I regret to 
have felt its temptation and to have introduced 
to it two great artists. ‘Well, then, why do 
you write for the theatre?” ‘That is precisely 
the weak point about the theatre; it is forced to 
depend, for its very existence, upon immediate 
successes. 
{ When I say that I prefer certain circus or 
music-hall turns to anything given in’ the the- 
atre, I do not mean that I prefer them to any- 
thing that might be given in the theatre. 
{ One day I was looking at a children’s pup- 
pet show in the Champs Elysées when a dog 
came on the stage, or rather a dog’s head, as 
big in itself as the two other actors put together. 
“Look at that monster,” said a mother to her 
child. “That is not a monster, it is a dog,” 
said her little boy. Men, as they grow older, 
lose—when in a theatre—the clairvoyance they 
had as children. 
{Tradition appears at every epoch under a 
different disguise, but the public does not recog- 
nize it under its masks. 


[= working at my wooden table, seated 


{That which makes the public laugh is not 


inevitably beautiful or new, but that which is 
beautiful and new inevitably: makes the public 
laugh. 

{ “Cultivate those qualities in thee for which 
the public blames thee: they are Thyself.”’ Get 
this idea well into your head. ‘This advice 
ought to be written up everywhere like an ad- 
vertisement of ‘‘Pear’s Soap.” As a matter of 
fact, the public likes to “recognize” what is 
familiar. It hates to be disturbed. It is 
shocked by surprises. The worst that can hap- 
pen to a work of art is to have no fault found 
with it, so that its author is not obliged to take 
up an attitude of opposition. 

{The public only takes up yesterday as a 
weapon with which to castigate today. 
{There are people who are considered quite in- 
telligent, but who do nothing but lean toward 
good things in art. Their heads get near them, 
but the rest of their bodies remain rooted. 
{A favorite phrase of the public is: “I don’t 
see what that’s meant to be.” The public wants 
to understand first and to feel afterwards. 
{A fall makes people laugh. The mechanism 
of falling plays an important part in causing 
the laughter which greets a new work. The 
Public, not having followed the curve which 
leads up to this work, stumbles suddenly from 
Where it was standing, down on to the work 
Which it is now seeing or hearing. Conse- 


quently a fall takes place—and laughter. 


By JEAN COCTEAU 





JEAN COCTEAU 


A Portrait by Marie Laurencin 


{A short phrase quickly spoken and full of - 


meaning traverses the brain like a surgeon’s 
lancet. Ten minutes later it is no longer there. 
{] We have in our keeping an angel whom we 
are continually shocking. We must be that 
angel’s guardian. 

{] One does not blame an epoch; one congratu- 
lates oneself on not having belonged to it. 


Instinct and the Artist 


RT is science—in the flesh. 

{| Genius, in art, consists in knowing how 
far we may go too far. 
{| There is a house, a lamp, a plate of soup, a 
fire, wine and pipes at the back of every impor- 
tant work of art. 
f/ Instinct, in art, needs to be trained by 
method; but instinct alone helps us to discover 
a method which will suit us, and thanks to 
which our instinct may be trained. 
{In feeling his way, an artist may open a 
secret door and never discover that, behind that 
door, a whole world lies concealed. 
| When a work of art appears to be in ad- 
vance of its period, it is really the period that 
has lagged behind the work of art. 
{| There is a moment when every work, in the 
process of being created, benefits from the 
glamour attaching to uncompleted work. “Don’t 
touch it any more!” cries the amateur. It is 
then that the true artist takes his chance. 
{| Sculpture, so neglected on account of the cur- 
rent contempt for form and mass, is one of the 
noblest arts. To begin with, it is the only one 
which obliges us to move round it. 
{| ‘“Look,” said a lady to her husband in front 
of one of Claude Monet’s paintings of a cathe- 
dral. ‘‘It looks likes melting ice-cream.” In this 
particular case the lady spoke the truth, but 
she had not acquired the right to do so. 
| The artist must always be partly man and 
partly woman. Unfortunately the woman part 
is almost always unbearable. 
{| Every masterpiece having once been in the 


fashion goes out of fashion, and, long after- 
wards, finds an everlasting equilibrium. Gen- 
erally it is when it is out of fashion that a 
masterpiece appeals to the public. 


Music—Good and Bad 


_ musician opens the cage-door to arith- 
metic; the draughtsman gives geometry its 
freedom. 
{] Beethoven is irksome in his developments, 
but not Bach, because Beethoven develops the 
form and Bach the idea. 
{] The bad music, which superior folk despise, 
is agreeable enough. What is really intoler- 
able is what they think good music. 
{| Wagner’s works are long works which are 
not only long, but long-drawn-out, because this 
old sorcerer locked upon boredom as a useful 
drug for the stupefaction of the faithful. It 
is the same with mesmerists who hypnotise in 
public. The genuine “pass” which puts the 
subject to sleep is usually very short and sim- 
ple, but they accompany it with a score of sham 
passes which impress the crowd. The crowd 
is won by lies; it is deceived by the truth, which 
is too simple, and not sufficiently shocking. 
{] The public is shocked at the charming ab- 
surdity of Erik Satie’s titles and system of 
notation, but respects the ponderous absurdity 
of the libretto of ‘Parsifal.” 
{] Satie does not pay much attention to painters, 
and does not read the poets, but he likes to live 
where life ferments; he has a flair for good 
inns. Debussy established, once for all, the 
Debussy atmosphere. Satie evolves. Each of 
his works, intimately connected with its prede- 
cessor, is, nevertheless, distinct and lives a life 
of its own. They are like a new kind of pud- 
ding, a surprise and a deception for those who 
expect one always to keep on treading the same 
piece of ground. Satie teaches what, in our 
age, is the greatest audacity—simplicity. 
{] Nothing is so enervating as to lie and soak 
for a long time in a warm bath. Enough of 
music in which one lies and soaks. Enough 
of clouds, waves, aquariums, water-sprites, and 
nocturnal scents; what we need is a music of 
the earth, every-day music. Enough of ham- 
mocks, garlands, and gondolas; I want some 
one to build me music I can live in, like a 
house. Music is not all the time a gondola, or 
a race-horse, or a tight-rope. It is sometimes a 
chair as well. 
| We may soon hope for an orchestra where 
there will be no caressing strings. Only a rich 
choir of wood, brass and percussion. 
| All good music resembles something. Good 
music arouses emotion owing to its mysterious 
resemblance to the objects and feelings which 
have motivated it. 
| Pelléas is an example of music to be listened 
to with one’s face in one’s hands. All music 
which has to be listened to through the hands is 
suspect. Wagner is typically music which is 
listened to through the hands. 
{| Too many miracles are expected of us; I con- 
sider myself very fortunate if I have been able 
to make a blind man hear. ; 
Our thanks for permission to publish these 
reflections on art are due first to M. Cocteau and 
then to The Egoist Press, the English publishers 
of WM. Cocteau’s “Cock and Harlequin.” 





HOOVER 


RUTH CHATTERTON 
Co-star, with Henry Miller, in “La Ten- 
dresse”, by Henri Bataille,—in which 
she accomplishes unexpected emotional 
heights in gaining sympathy for the girl 
who finds the devotion of an elderly hus- 

band not completely satisfying 


FLORENCE ELDRIDGE (Below) 
Who will be remembered for her performance in 
Arthur Richman’s “Ambush”, is now adding to 
her laurels as the Chinese-English heroine of 
“East of Suez’, Somerset Maugham’s new study 
of Eastern atmosphere and psychology 


GOLDBERG 


MARGUERITE MAXWELL 
A Ziegfeld Frolic graduate, who won dis- 
tinction in ‘“L’Heure Exquise”’, Grace 
George’s spring tryout, and is now exu- 
berantly Kiki-ing her way through ‘Man- 
hattan”, the combined drama of Henry 
Hull and Leighton Osmun 


VANITY FAIR 


(Left) FRANCES STARR 
In Hubert Osborne’s “Shore Leave.” 4g 
that incurable and engaging little Ro. 
manticist, Connie Martin, of the Sea 
coast village, Miss Starr strongly rei. 
forces the theory that dreams, if sufi. 
ciently insisted upon, will come true 


OHNSTON 


MARGARET LAWRENCE 


In ‘‘The Endless Chain,” by James Forbes, 
wherein she plays with verve and humor 
the irrepressible young wife—more inno- 
cent than would appear—whose efforts to 
keep her husband lead her perilously 
near the brink of impropriety 


MURAY 


ALEXANDRA CARLISLE (Below) 
Has made a success in Louis Evan Shipman’s 
new drama ‘Fools Errant.” She brings under- 
standing to a most exacting dual réle—in part the 
docile little adventuress, and in part the loyal 
Greta, eventually the wife of the hero 





De MEYER 


the Crest of the Theatrical Wave 


Ladies Who Are Successfully Surf-Riding the Deluge of New Plays on Broadway 
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A German Theatrical Director Who May Take the Place Left Vacant By Reinhardt 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN, with drawings by ROBERT EDMOND JONES 





At the words: “Shine out, fair sun.. 
that I may see my shadow as I pass”, Jess- 
ner flashes Richard’s hump upon the wall 


his productions, who puts formal shapes 

in place of representational scenery, and 
who invariably fills his stage with steps and 
platforms, is to-day the outstanding figure 
of the German theatre. He is its most radi- 
cal director and at the same time the head of 
the Prussian State theatre, the Schauspielhaus 
in Berlin. His name is Leopold Jessner and 
he is the only man who threatens to fill the 
place left vacant by the retirement of Max 
Reinhardt. Already he is almost as widely 
talked about in Germany. 

One word crops up whenever his name is 
mentioned—Jessnertreppen. ‘The German lan- 
guage has boiled down into a single word an 
idea that we should have to phrase as ‘those 
crazy steps of Leopold Jessner.” It makes a 
handy stone for the anti-Jessnerites to throw 
at the director’s friends. Jessner’s partizans 
are beginning to have the good sense to pick 
up the stone and throw it back. For Jessner- 
treppen hits off a virtue—perhaps the main 
virtue of the man. 

Jessner fills his stage with steps. 
unable to get along without them. 
He must have platforms, levels, 
walls, terraces. They are to him 
what screens, towering shapes, 
great curtains are to Gordon Craig. 
In every production Jessner, 
through his artist, Emil Pirchan, 
provides some permanent founda- 
tion besides his stage-floor for the 
actor to play upon, some arrange- 
ment of different levels. In his 
Richard III it is a wall all across 
the stage, with a platform along 
the top at the base of another wall, 
and, for certain scenes a flight of 
steps like a pyramid placed against 
the lower wall. In Othello Jess- 
her uses two platforms, one on the 
top of the other, each reached by 
two or three steps; the lower a long 
ellipse almost as large as the stage, 
the upper one smaller and propor- 
tionately broader; upon the upper 
platform Jessner places only the 
merest indications of the setting. 

The Jessnertreppen are the key 
to the physical things in this direc- 


| PRODUCER who banishes realism from 


He seems 


tor’s productions. ‘They give the stage one 
general shape for each play. They establish 
a formal quality. They tend to banish rep- 
resentation in scenery, since only indications 
of setting harmonize with their frank artificial- 
ity. And—their main purpose—they provide 
the director with most interesting opportunities 
for manceuvring his actors. 


“Othello” with Steps 

NE of the simplest and most obvious of 

these is a new way of making entrances. 
This is provided by such a set of steps as he 
uses in Othello. ‘They go down at the back 
as far as they rise in the front, and below that 
the director opens a trap or two in the floor. 
Thus he is able to have an actor walk straight 
up out of the back of the stage, and appear 
in a dominating position in the middle of the 
action. Jessner uses this novel means of en- 
trance again and again in Othello, and it is 
always fresh and effective. For the return to 
Cyprus, the Moor marches triumphantly up 
these steps, to the welcome of his wife. 

Far more important, however, is what Jess- 
ner does with the front of the steps. They 
may be there to help a formal stage with very 
little scenery to seem steadily interesting even 
to audiences that expect the conventional gauds 
of the theatre. But their true office is to make 
possible a sort of three-dimensional direction 
for which Jessner has become renowned. Or- 
dinarily the actor moves in only two directions 
upon the stage—right and left, and towards 
the footlights and away from them. Jessner 
does more than add a third dimension when 
he sends his actors up and down the steps. 
He also gives a great deal more significance to 
the movement towards and from the audience. 

Besides the sense of movement—always an 
intriguing thing to men and women—Jessner 
provides in his steps a mechanism for solving 
many dramatic problems. His actors do not 
spend their time getting out of the way of the 
actors behind them. ‘They are not shuttling 





JESSNER’S OTHELLO 


In every scene, upon the same curved steps, stands some shape like this 
dark bulk to indicate mood or place. 


pass in silhouette against the yellow wall of the cyclorama 


In their fight, Roderigo and Cassio 





Jessner begins Richard III with a soliloquy 
by Gloucester in black against black and 
ends with Richmond white against white 


back and forth in an effort to let the audience 
see all the players at the same time. One 
actor cannot ‘‘cover” another if he stands on 
steps. Even a very large crowd can appear 
on such a stage without the individual speaker 
being lost. 

But a great deal more important than this 
negative virtue is the positive contribution of 
steps in permitting many more and much finer 
compositions than the flat floor. Jessner uses 
composition to define the relations of his char- 
acters. He keeps his dominant people at the 
top of the Jessnertreppen or brings them down 
as they lose their command. He handles the 
accession of Richard III as Shakespeare did, 
and as very few directors have since done. 
When the burghers come to ask Richard to be 
king, they find him ‘aloft, between two 
bishops”, in compliance with Buckingham’s 
advice: “Go, go, up to the leads.” Jessner 
has Richard walk upon the platform above 
the wall; it is his first appearance on high, and 
he maintains his position until the battle is at 
an end. At the close of Grabbe’s Napoleon, 
the emperor, who has appeared hitherto only 
at the top of the steps, is seen 
seated, broken and disconsolate, on 
the lowest step of all, with a sink- 
ing sun behind him and the sol- 
diers above. 

The director might, of course, 
have achieved many of these effects 
within a natural setting, but only 
at the cost of a great deal of labo- 
rious planning and manceuvring. 
As a matter of fact, Jessner doesn’t 
use one ounce of energy trying to 
be either natural or plausible. His 
method is openly expressionistic. 

Jessner distorts the natural in a 
hundred ways to achieve some- 
thing expressive of the drama. He 
handles even crowds arbitrarily. 
In Napoleon, during a riot preced- 
ing the news of Napoleon’s return 
from exile, a revolutionist kills a 
tailor. As his body sinks to the 
steps, the crowd of red-clothed men 
and women falls upon him, almost 
as if to devour his body, covering 
the steps as with a great blood-red 

(Continued on page 100) 
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THE TEACHER 


Here we see one of the most famil- 
iar figures at any bathing beach (be 
it Ostend, Deauville, Ramsgate, 
Newport or Coney Island),—th: 
gentleman who, though not a good 
swimmer himself, is still ready to 
teach girls to swim. He makes no 
charge for his services whatever— 
simply does it out of charity, and 
because—in the maelstrom of life— 
he always likes to see young girls 
keep their heads above water 


Sketches By 
DOROTHY FERRISS 


THE CHAMPION [Left] 
Nothing is more surprising, 
after reading the accounts of 
the records and achievements 
of our women swimmers, than 
to meet these same lady 
champions in the flesh, if 
you know what we mean. 
Women swimming champions 
used to be 28 and weigh 
well over 200; now they are 
14 and weigh a little less 
than 100 


The Season-End Bathers at Long Beach 


Our Hardy Young Flappers Are Making Their Last Determined Stand at Their Long Island Mecca 
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done more to elevate the social 


VANITY FAIR 





THE COMEDIENNES 


And here we see another very famil- 
iar sight at the beaches—the humor- 
ists, or merry-makers. Their pri- 
vate lives may be hum-drum and 
\ dreary to a degree, but, as soon as 
| their toes touch the water, when 
they ride astride the barrel, or put 
on the life-saver’s cap, then begins 
a carnival of merriment indeed. 
Quips, quirks and sallies follow 
each other in rapid order, all, of 
course, preparatory to ducking their 
gentleman escorts under the water, 
or burying them in the sand 


[Left] PERMISSION OF 
FLORENZ ZIEGFELD 


Nothing, in our judgment, has 


tone, or the atmosphere of re- 
strained reserve at Long Beach, 
than the daily advent there ot 
about 60 per cent of Mr. Zieg- 
feld’s combined cohorts. These 
bashful young ladies, in their 
aloofness and dignified demeanor 
ought to be a werthy example to 
the flappers at our more exclu- 
sive beaches! (Southampton 
papers please copy) 


LITERARY NOTE [Right] 
It must have been at Long 
Beach that the late lamented 
Charles Kingsley, the author 
of “Westward Ho”, made 
his notes for what we con- 
sider his best and most be- 
guiling book. We allude, of 
course, to “Water Babies” 
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The Decay of Broadway 


Melancholy Reflections on Finding the Great White Way a Rendezvous for Thieves and Rubes 


This cryptic admonition, in large 

letters and crudely colored, has been 

posted conspicuously on the hoardings around 

New York for some time past. They are try- 

ing to save Broadway; just as they finally 
managed to save upper Fifth Avenue. 

We of upper Fifth Avenue hold no brief for 
Broadway. We have given it a few thoughts, 
at least occasionally, although these thoughts 
have not been at all complimentary. Time was 
we could have thought very well of Broadway, 
as the uninitiated and expectant residents of 
Chillicothe, O., Pottsville, Pa., and the peo- 
ple of all the hinterland west of the Hudson, 
doubtless think of it still. 

Our thoughts, kindly and appreciative, were 
of the Broadway that used to be, the beautiful, 
bright Broadway of James L. Ford’s golden 
age, when William R. Travers was the wit of 
the period, Ward McAllister was the town’s 
snob, Mrs. William Astor was the town’s hos- 
tess, and Col. Tom Ochiltree, in his anecdotage, 
used to come up from Texas, or over from 
Washington, and tell us his latest story of the 
two Irishmen. 

Then the Brunswick was the place where 
fashion dined, and Martin’s on University 
Place was the resort where daring society buds 
and matrons of the younger set actually, de- 
lightfully, shockingly, smoked cigarettes! 
And the dowagers of that Age of Innocence— 
which lasted until the end of the last century— 
gasped as they whispered of such depravity. 
Then it was that J. P. Morgan walked up from 
Wall Street after the Exchange had closed, and 
Jim Keene and Leonard Jerome and James 
Gordon Bennett and Pierre Lorillard and other 
potentates in the kingdom of wealth, took their 
daily constitutionals along Broadway, all the 
way from Wall Street to Murray Hill. 


The Glory That Was Broadway 


eal smart broughams were seen on 
Broadway and prosperous brokers and 
men-about-town looked in on Weber and 
Fields, and the young bucks came in brough- 
ams to the Lyceum or the Empire, and dandies 
about town waited at the Casino stage door, 
bouquets in hand for the principals of the 
operetta, or for the merry, merry maidens of 
the chorus. 

Not that Broadway may not be endured at 
night, for it is still the nation’s great theatrical 
center. But, alas, it has lost its character, be- 
come vulgar, tawdry, not to be enjoyed. In 
the daytime, particularly, Broadway has be- 
come sordid, dirty, and hopelessly second class. 
It is persistently and most offensively infested 
with throngs of sallow, scorbutic, wizened, 
flashily attired, hawkfaced loafers—sidewalk 
ticket speculators, handbook men, crap game 
touts, drug addicts and boot-leggers. We will 
Say no word ofits women, save that we hope 
they are not as bad as they are painted. 

And, architecturally, Broadway’s glory has 
departed. Its business facades are now given 
over mainly to huckstering small shops, and 
stalls that are open to the flies in summer and 
the dust of every season. In most of these 
candy-butcher booths lurk the vendors of 


6 ie a thought to Broadway!” 


By ROY McCARDELL 





SKETCH BY REGINALD MARSH 


MALE AND FEMALE BROADWAYANS 


Two representative types of the new race of 
come-on man and cabaret hangers-on who have 
driven out the old amenities of Broadway 


chemically colored orange drinks; many of 
these stalls having on view, in unpleasant 
prominence, dirty machines that macerate a 
few real oranges, the murky juice of which is 
continually pumped back into the machine it- 
self, while acidulated chemicals do the work 
for the drinks that are sold to the customers. 

Yes, Broadway has become Boweryized, 
and mainly by the same people of the cos- 
termongering kind who made the fame of the 
Bowery, that other great highway, now sacred 
to the memory of Steve Brodie and Chuck 
Connor. Broadway now has the same sort of 
cheap-John stores that the Bowery had in the 
days of Paddy Divver and of McGuirk’s Sui- 
cide Hall. Broadway boasts, even now, of a 
Bowery dime museum, exhibiting such pleas- 
ant forms of physical monstrosity as fat women 
and dog-faced boys. 


The Boweryizing of Broadway 


ROADWAY is now—as the Bowery once 
was—the mart of gimcrackery. It has the 
same endless series of catchpenny small shops, 
given over to the vending of worthless knick- 
nacks and souvenirs; and the same “‘your-pic- 
ture-taken-while-you-wait” photograph galler- 
ies, established for the benefit of rustic couples 
honeymooning in Manhattan. 

Here, too, in the gimcrack shops, the yokel 
purchases his souvenir postcards. Here also 
he gleefully buys the boxes of sneeze powder, 
itch powder, and little glass bombs of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen which he will take home 
in order to solace his hee-haw sense of humor 
by playing practical jokes of the most un- 
pleasant sort upon the stay-at-home jays of 
his native village. 

But even the yokel exhausts the pleasures of 
Broadway after he has traversed it once from 


34th to 50th Streets, after that he will prob- 
ably use it as a point of departure for the 
cheap and childish allurements of Chinatown 
or to Coney Island. Broadway is literally 
cumbered with sight-seeing cars headed for 
these two destinations. At every corner, and 
between corners, from Macy’s to the Capitol 
Theatre, these great, lumbering motors stand— 
waiting to appease the gape-mouthed curiosity 
of out-of-town visitors from other Main Streets 
—Main Streets as mean, though much more 
meager, than this gaudy Main Street of Man- 
hattan. 


Signs of the Great Retrogression 


“QYIDEWALK men”, as the strident solici- 

tors for custom for these monstrous char- 
a-bancs are called—mostly ruffians of the 
gangster type—raucously accost and physically 
pull in, the men or women in out-of-town, 
ready-made clothes. On each of these gro- 
tesque curiosity-chariots sit decoy “‘shillabars”’, 
so that each car seems to be nearly passengered 
to depart. These decoys do a double duty in 
the part they play. They “shill for the hick 
wagon”, and, in the meanwhile, they keep an 
eager lookout for detached simpletons who 
may afterwards be exploited in ways not pleas- 
ant to mention—but tips on the races, entrée 
to pool rooms and crap games, and introduc- 
tions to boot-leggers’ dens are among the most 
innocent of them. 

When the hicks on Broadway—who are not 
good prospects to be exploited in the more lu- 
crative methods noted above—have filled to 
overflowing these sight-seeing busses, the shil- 
labars get off and sit as decoys on the next 
empty hick wagon that pulls up in place of 
the departed one. Furtive automobile thieves 
slink by on Broadway day and night; coin- 
matching crooks seeking for come-ons and 
working in squads, lurk by the baseball bulle- 
tin boards. Throngs from the ghetto mob the 
picture houses that are given over to films that 
particularly appeal to the Hebrew population, 
and the oi, oi, oi of these throngs lends its 
savor to the vernacular of Broadway in such 
favorite words as poipers, loidy, thoisty, doity, 
Joisy, and moidah. 

No, there has been no improvement in 
Broadway of recent years, no progress—only 
retrogression. The Knickerbocker Hotel, 
which was one of our best hostelries, where 
Old King Cole once held jovial court, has now 
become a business building. Other great 
hotels, such as the Claridge and the Astor, have 
remodelled their frontages to shelter the pre- 
vailing type of Broadway shops—so small that 
their entire stock would not make a window 
display on Fifth Avenue. 

Things have reached such a pass that no 
New York man or woman of taste or sensibil- 
ity dreams of visiting Broadway by day, save 
to hurry to a matinée and hurry away again. 
So, reluctantly, we must refuse to give heed to 
the painted signs that beseech us to “give a 
thought to Broadway”, solely on the ground 
that all our thoughts of it are a little too sad-: 
dening, a little too full of regret for the Broad- 
way that was once truly the heart of all the 
gaiety and good fellowship of New York. 
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One of the chief functions of the modern art move- 

ment has been its stimulating influence on applied, 

or purely decorative art. The freedom from too 

pictorial representation, and the constraint within the 

new convention suggests application to various me- 

diums. Mrs. Zorach shows how happily coloured 
wools may be embroidered on linen 


The reproduction is from one of two 
bed-spreads executed by Mrs. Zorach 
for Mrs. Nathan J. Miller. The two 
tapestries are alike in general pattern, 
but vary in the detail of the panels. 
A great deal of the beauty is in the 
handling of colour, which varies in 
every line. Each figure is beautifully 
related in colour to an ever changing 
background, giving life and flow to the 
whole. The center ovals are in soft 
blues, graduating into greens, greys 
and lavenders. The abstract flower 
patterns are in very delicate and subtle 
shades, while the panels and sides are 
in warmer tones. The panels of horses 
and riders alternate between the cooler 
and the warmer tones. The rather sub- 
dued colours of tapestry wool are used, 
rather than the brilliant analine 
shades; nevertheless, they have much 
strength and vitality 






























The border sketches are reproduced from Mrs. 

Zorach’s original pencil sketches for the various 

panels, of which each one is worthy of distinct at- 

tention. In spite of adherence to formal design, her 

line is extremely sensitive and truthful, and achieves 

great subtlety and richness of content within the 
limits of the prescribed pattern 


Modern Tapestry in Coloured Wools 


A Bed-spread by Marguerite Zorach Which Achieves Something of the Importance of a Work of Art 
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Save the Old Masters—from Their Friends 


The Battle Between Those Who Love Paintings and Those Who Regard Them Only as Objects of Value 


better were they to show more modesty and 

take some less sweeping title, are again 
taking notice of the fine arts. By “taking 
notice” I mean, of course, laying down the 
law, that being the only sort of notice that pro- 
fessional gentlemen, be they chemists, biolo- 
gists, doctors, lawyers or ministers of religion, 
gre in the habit of taking of what they cannot 
understand. To be exact, then, the gentlemen 
of science—the chemists chiefly—are again lay- 
ing down the law about art. 

They often do it; last time they laid it down 
that any painter who has any intention other 
than that of reproducing exactly what ‘‘a man 
of science” sees, is insane: this is no exaggera- 
tin, I heard a whole dinner-table of them 
agree that they would have certified Conder 
insane on his pictures alone. But since being 
thought mad by a mad-doctor has apparently 
no terrors for a modern painter, our natural 
philosophers have turned from the moderns to 
the ancients; and, for the guidance of gallery- 
directors have promulgated the following:— 
(a) that it is impossible to remove the dirt, 
varnish and over-paint from a picture without 
injuring the original surface, and (b) that old 
pictures should therefore be left as they are. 

Now though on the first of these rulings it 
would be silly and impertinent for a mere un- 
scientific art-critic, who never dabbled in any- 
thing deeper than H,O, to express an opinion, 
on the second I do think he is entitled to be 
heard. What is more, I would suggest that 
fora mere “man of science” to assert the sec- 
ond is very much what it would be for a mere 
art-critic to contradict the first. 

However, the chemists have found will- 
ing listeners amongst the officials; nor is 
the reason for this agreement between the 
princes of science and art-direction hard to 
discover. It lies in the fact that both regard 
pictures, not as works of art, but as art-treas- 
ures. For both a picture is an asset, a national 
asset or a private, something that redounds to 
the credit of a nation or raises the social pres- 
tige of an individual; for both a picture is 
something to possess, not something to enjoy. 
Pictures are treasures, and notoriously the 
proper place for treasure is the inside of a 
strong-box; and that, in their hearts, is where 
most officials would like to keep their pictures. 


Tie men of science, who would please me 


Art as a National Asset 


a director’s safe, they cannot but feel, is 
the truly appropriate repository for a mas- 
terpiece. No kindly man or woman who 
marked it will have forgotten the melancholy 
disquietude of the London officials after the 
signing of the armistice: of course they were 
glad that the war was over; but must they 
really believe that there would not be any more 
ar-raids ? 

Why, then, presumably they must again ex- 
pose to vulgar eyes those treasures which, dur- 
ing four happy years, they had had, albeit in 
the dark, to themselves. Again they must 
hang on the walls of public galleries what had 

€n so much better lodged in the mysterious 
bowels of the underground railway. What 
honsense it seemed. To be sure, in those dark 
days the public could not see their pictures, 


By CLIVE BELL 


but they had them. What more did they want? 

Well, those who regard works of art neither 
as “national assets”, nor as tokens of social 
distinction, but as means to esthetic emotion, 
do want more. They want to see. 

They want to see pictures, not to have them; 
and, unluckily, a good many old pictures are 
so thickly coated with dirt and varnish that 


Se 


I’'d Have You Think of Me 


By DJUNA BARNES 











I'd have you think of me— 


AS one who, leaning on the wall once 
drew 
Thick blossoms down, and harkened to the 
hum 
Of heavy bees slow rounding the wet plum, 
And heard across the fields the patient coo 
Of restless birds bewildered with the dew. 


As one whose thoughts were mad in painful 
May, 

With melancholy eyes turned toward her 
love, 

And toward the troubled earth whereunder 
throve 

The chilly rye and coming hawthorn spray— 

With one lean, pacing hound, for company. 











one cannot see them at all. For all esthetic 
purposes they might as well be in the Under- 
ground still; since to the most curious gaze they 
present little more than an opaque sheet of 
brownish glue. They might as well be where 
officials think they should be—inside a box; 
and that, indeed, is just where they are, for the 
sheet of fuliginous and indurated matter on 
them makes an efficient lid. To this lid it is 
useless for the satisfied curator to lead us, 
exclaiming—‘‘Here is the famous portrait by 
Rembrandt of the Mayor of Dort, which Ael- 
bert Cuyp so much admired; it was painted in 
1639 and remained in possession of the family 
till:1899, when it was purchased by Sir Isaac 
Hoggensheim (now Lord Stratford-on-Avon) 
and by him presented, a few months before 
his elevation, to this gallery”; we are not 
moved. 

We want to see; then we may be able to feel. 
But until we see the picture, we can feel for 
it next to nothing. This state of mind is, I 
know, unintelligible to. many officials and to 
almost all chemists; the former are inclined 
to take it for affectation, the latter know that 
it is an infallible symptom of degeneracy. All 
the same, we do want to see. 

This is where the chemist comes in; he can 
put at the service of trustees and reactionary 
directors impressive arguments against our be- 
ing allowed to see, and a good deal of moral 


indignation to boot. Let me tell you, says he, 
turning sternly on the wretched degenerate, 
that were I to gratify your preposterous, your 
indecent, desires, damage would inevitably be 
done to the surface of the original work: I 
cannot remove the lid without removing some 
of the paint with it. 

Well, of course, we deplore the fact; never- 
theless, we had rather see something than noth- 
ing: we had rather have a damaged picture 
than a dirt-screen. Half a loaf, we perversely 
maintain, is better than no bread. Being 
human, we may be tempted to add that there 
are other chemists who assert that, proper pre- 
cautions being taken, the cleaner can remove 
the lid without for a moment jeopardizing what 
lies beneath it; but if we are wise we shall for- 
bear to trail across the scent a red herring 
which the adversary is far better equipped than 
we to follow. 


Damaged Pictures vs. Glue 


ORE prudently we shall take our stand on 

the simple contention that half a loaf is 
better than no bread, and that it is senseless to 
talk about ruining an old master by cleaning 
it when there is no old master to ruin,—only 
a sheet of sombre glue. To this sheet with a 
great name under it those who care for art 
will always prefer even an injured picture; 
while those who are proud of “our art-treas- 
ures” will always prefer the glue. There is 
the matter in a nut-shell—a fair and simple 
statement of the point at issue. 

A fair statement? 

Yes; I will prove it by an instance. Not 
long ago Sir Charles Holmes, who has already 
done so much to give the old masters in the 
British National Gallery a chance, and will 
do more if the art-treasurers are not allowed to 
frighten him out of his wits,—Sir Charles 
Holmes, I say, not very long ago, ordered the 
cleaning of a picture of the embarkation of 
St. Ursula, by Claude. For many years this 
picture had presented to the admiring gaze 
of connoisseurs little more than a desiccated 
slop of rich pea-soup through which loomed 
dimly brown and ochreous forms. The filthy 
accumulations having been removed, the pic- 
ture was revealed as a particularly brilliant 
composition, depending for its design largely 
on a series of lively notes (flags, fighting-tops 
and the frocks of the ten thousand virgins) 
painted in colours as pure and gay almost as 
those of Fra Angelico or Matisse. No one had 
ever guessed that anything of that sort lay at 
the bottom of the tureen, and the treasure- 
hoarders were duly horrified. For them, they 
declared, the picture was ruined. So it may 
have been; but that only proves that what they 
like is the dirt and varnish of two hundred 
and fifty years, and not what Claude actually 
painted. 

So much for dirt. The other point on which 
I would insist must appear, I know, to 
chemists, officials and all those who cherish 
their national collections but seldom visit them, 
more preposterous still. For it will happen, 
sometimes, that you see a picture, not coated 
with a sheet of cracked tarpaulin, but, on the 
contrary, highly visible and elaborately paint- 

(Continued on page 96) 
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When the Movies Come of Age 


A Prophecy that Man’s Greatest Conceptions of His Destiny May Some Day Appear on the Screen 


N the creative barrenness of the motion pic- 
ture, Chaplin alone—impresario, creator, 
actor—has fringed the potentialities of the 

motion camera. The presentation of reality— 
remote, obscure, incomplete—its incompletions, 
its comedic absurdities, its accidental tragedies, 
its lack of pattern and its general aimlessness, 
is Chaplin’s accomplishment, accompanied by 
a high, windy laughter that has its none-too- 
hidden moments of desperation. Only time 
will develop in him and others, a more compre- 
hensive art, general and not so personal, to 
give its audience more than the satisfaction 
of recognition when life, both interior and ex- 
terior, is thrust up before them by the motion 
picture. 

The contemporary movement has obviously 
fallen short of any such objective. Its audi- 
ences have had day-dreams handed out to 
them; as in the novel and the theatre, its de- 
votees have been supplied with an escape from 
reality, anodyned to the four harsh walls of 
existence, never sent back empowered to sur- 
vive against it. 

Once the motion camera is freed of the neces- 
sity of retelling Cinderella and Jack-the-Giant- 
killer it can use adequately its power for 
synthesizing motion to the vision. 

Painting creates an illusion of perspective— 
space, volume—but its designs, no matter how 
potential in suggestion, are static. The forms 
of sculpture are similarly still. Poetry and 
music are dynamic, Dionysian, but in them- 
selves they give nothing to the satisfaction of 
the eye. The theatre alone combines these 
arts, in the play, the ballet and the pantomime. 
These have musical sound, speech, scenic per- 
spective, and movement of objects in space 
against a background—all of these elements set 
in an organic design. But the projected art of 
the motion camera surpasses these effects of 
the theatre in an unique respect—it offers not 
only motion against a background but motion 
from background to background to background. 
It supplies a continuousness of motion which 
can be found comparably only in music. 


Expressionism in the Cinema 


F life is a stream of becoming, never once 

achieved, motion is basic to its portrayal. 
The contemporary motion picture offers little 
more than a succession of still compositions of 
men and things against a still background. 
Sometimes these backgrounds borrow enough 
from painting and sculpture to suggest move- 
ment, but the composition of achieved rather 
than suggested movement is still to be accom- 
plished. The relationship of scenes that flow 
into each other and out into other scenes affords 
an entirely new basis for the study of an inte- 
grating rhythm, a key of pulsation in which 
the entire urge of motion is to be set. Like 
music, such an art will make recurrent use of 
thematic repetition, as the basis of symmetry 
and essential to an art that takes form, not 
within one complete instantaneously defined 
setting but only in the constructing spaces of 
the imagination. 

While the motion camera has been lack- 
adaisical and slow in realizing its own capac- 
ities, the stage has not been behind-hand in 


By RALPH BLOCK 


taking advantage of elements essentially cine- 
matographic. Expressionism in the theatre is 
related in a considerable degree to the cinema. 
Yet such continuousness, so convincing a pic- 
ture of flowing consciousness as may be found 
in Kaiser’s From Morn to Midnight, cannot 
be found anywhere in the motion picture. The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari devotes itself to an 
astonishing fluidity of design, but all this rests 
after all upon a conventionally well ordered 
mechanism of plot. Sumurun, called One 
Arabian Night when it was presented in Amer- 
ica, was less devoted to rhythmic backgrounds 
than to a realization of the fluidity of the 
camera. Here the lens seemed to be a living 
thing, moving up and down and across and 
through space, reciting a plunging, tumultuous, 
mad narrative of rushing events. 


The Loneliness of Subjectivity 


HE showmen of an earlier day unwittingly 

possessed a medium which suggested move- 
ment of this kind. In the spherically con- 
structed panoramas of The Battle of Gettysburg 
of the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
not only events flowed in and out of each other 
in time and space, but space itself, caught and 
held in surfaces and forms, moved, changed, 
was translated and transvalued and recreated 
from point to point. 

Abstract design, concentration to essential 
elements—all this is interesting and revealing 
only to a civilization that has a passion for 
finality. A time such as our own, freed from 
constructive necessity by the very frustration 
of its purposes, tends to discard the pleasures 
of objectivity. The strangely unified and co- 
herent life of the mind itself, objectified at 
most only in modern music and painting, and 
to some extent in the other arts, is the passion 
of those who have waved their farewell to the 
passions and competitions of everyday human 
life. Yet an art solely preoccupied with such 
subtlety is condemned on its social side to lone- 
liness and futility. It must go to life for 
warmth and strength. 

Much sound and fury has been spent in our 
time on the validity of pantomime in the mo- 
tion picture. In one sense the actor is success- 
ful only as he leaves pantomime behind. To 
crystallize all emotion in a set and inelastic 
alphabet of formulized motion is to make an 
art that is heavy, inexpressive and awkward. 
In another sense a pantomime, a sign language 
of the highest elasticity, will be necessary to 
give vitality to the future art of motion. It 
will concern itself with compressing a host of 
general human memories into a single one that 
is able to represent all of them. It will awaken 
cycles of epic memory with the essential sweep 
of the hands or lift of the eyes; balanced and 
patterned, it will call to mind all the large 
generalizations with which human beings dig- 
nify themselves in the great Inane. 

Those artists who are born into a world 
familiar with the laws of a new art will 
find new vistas to inmost reality through it. 
There will be a Palestrina, doubtless, and in 
time a Bach, a Beethoven, a Wagner. The 
first scales and harmonies of motion will be 
simple: in time they will tend toward com- 


‘the eyes. 


plexity, become contrapuntai, symphonic, and 
this development will go hand in hand with 
an enlarged capacity of the mind to grasp new 
patterns of motion, new chromatisms, and 
finally new harmonies and shattered tones, 
Hegel will again be justified. 

This art, like all others, will swing cease. 
lessly between abstraction and reality, between 
classic form and the hidden symmetry of ex- 
pressionism. Theatres will be revolutionized to 
suit these changes. The position of the audi- 
ence will be modified to take the utmost ad- 
vantage of crowd participation and reflected 
interior crowd reaction. Light, sound, heat, 
even atomic vibrations yet undiscovered, will 
be employed to heighten the attack upon the 
imagination, concentrated on the channels of 
Life itself will be prefigured here 
to the eyes, whirled in and out of that maz 
which is existence, fused—men and things and 
places—into such a complete whole as only 
music has been able to offer; stating, declaring, 
establishing, disclosing everything in a frame 
of duration that becomes timeless. 

What dramas may not be reconceived out 
of the past, transvalued by this new instrument, 
Consider Faust—blown into vastness until it 
has become the terrifying picture of Man, alone 
with himself and an Antagonist he can never 
define, never understand, never hate, always 
fear, and never completely defy. The Divine 
Comedy—the great fulness and great empti- 
ness of man’s fate, and aftermath! An art will 
be released to take the utmost advantage of all 
man’s great conceptions of his destiny—Pars- 
dise Lost, Hamlet, Macbeth, all the implica 
tions of the drama of Christ—played in the 
depths of space and in a movement partaking 
something of the rhythm of creation itself. 


An Instrument of Reality 


ie will not be a windy art entirely. The dy 
humor of reality, even essentialized as we 
have it in Chaplin, will have its place. Mos 
significantly, a modern and somewhat neuras- 
thenic world will find in this flow of action, 
this instrument of becoming, a fitting carriage 
for. what is imperfectly poured into James 
Joyce’s Ulysses, A La Recherche du Temps 
Perdu of Marcel Proust, the works of Dorothy 
Richardson, and to some extent the fluid novels 
of May Sinclair, and many imitators. Here 
will be reality, tragic-comedic, humorless, flat 
—with and without the inspired human atti 
tude—heads, shoulders, torsos of a mad act 
dental world, moving with that absence of rea 
son which is completely rhythmic. There art 
ghosts even today, the shadows which men cal 
not escape even under the shelter of their latest 
rationalization. Imagine the impalpable a 
mospheres of The Altar of the Dead dissolving 
in slow smoke on the silver screen—and the 
involved organism of a picture prose whidh 
even Henry James might in time have coll 
pounded for it. Or see translated for tht 
vision the fatal echoes of a lost life hiddet 
under the murmur of Tod und Verklarung. 

There will be many to limit such an aft 
although it will be without limits. In time! 
may be honorable, which is not easy to cot 
ceive in this moment. 
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The Victim of Much Ill-Treatment Assumes Protective Garb 


In His New Film, Charlie Chaplin, in the Réle of a Miscreant, Fleeing from Justice, Masquerades as a Dignitary and Finds 
Himself Forced to Undertake the Reformation of a Particularly Wicked Town. Observe His 
Shocked Surprise as He Enters a Gambling Hell 
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Behind the Mirrors at Hollywood: a Panorama 
A Dramatic Close-up Sketched from Life in the Famous Players’ Studio by Our Artist 


The elements in a film-factory that are of the most importance, 
are the people—the dear film-folk themselves. Even they will 
agree to this. In the panorama before us we see the prepara- 
tion of a great feature-film. The story combines—very natural- 
ly—the love of an English soldier for a Spanish sefiorita; two 
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Broadway race-touts; a fair lady snatched swooning from the 
fiery flames; four Ziegfeld Follies girls; an English parson 
making up to Cleopatra; a knockabout vaudeville team; a 
society vampire; two Gilda Grays; a few stage hands; and an 
English society group, about to take tea at Buckingham palace 
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Showing Our Super-Stars at Work on a Super-Film 
The Thrilling Secrets of a Great American Industry Revealed.—Drawing by FISH 


The Ancient Greek dramatists used to fret a lot about the In this marvelous locale we may see at a glance bits of Old 
unities of time, place and action. If a play did not have those Madrid, New Newark and the Fascinating Filbert Islands. We 


it was a sure flivver in Athens. We can’t help wondering what may step from a drawing room into a jungle and from a jungle 
they would think of a modern movie studio where the action is into a harem. It is the most exciting and least expensive form 
spread all over the map and the time wanders from Age to Age of travel and is entirely free of annoying changes in climate 
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MOFFETT 


HENRY HULL 


Cast off the mantle of sentimental- 
ity for that of the amateur detec- 
tive, in “The Cat and the Canary”. 
He collaborated in writing “Man- 
hattan,” now on Broadway 



















MORRILL 


GLENN HUNTER 


Interpreter of the aches and ardours of adoles- 
cence, especially as recorded by Booth Tark- 
ington. He will soon appear as ‘Merton of 
the Movies”, dramatized from Harry Leon Wil- 
son’s story by Connelly and Kaufman 





ELLIOT NUGENT 


The truculent young advertising man of 
“Dulcy” is now appearing, with various 
others of the Nugent family, in ‘““Kempy”, 
their own delightful comedy dealing with 
matrimony and plumbing 














APEDA 








FRED BICKEL 


Lost none of his friends by playing 
the part of a scoundrel so convinc- 
ingly in ‘The Law Breakers”. He 
is at present in a stock company, 
enacting more mature rdéles 














LIONEL WATTS 
One of the more reluctant travellers along 
“The Dover Road”, A. A. Milne’s comedy 
of sentiment. With relief his audiences 
see him saved from a future of cosseting, 
by another disenchanted lover 


KENNETH McKENNA 


Shocked his mother and delighted 

his father, and the audience, in his 

attempts to grow up in “‘The Nest”, 

the tragi-comedy along Freudian 

lines translated from the French of 
Paul Géraldy 


Why Young Girls Leave Home—on Saturday Afternoons 


Half a Dozen Reasons Why They Desert the Old Homestead for the Matinees 
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Rest, Perturbéd Spirits! 


Some Reactions of an Immigrant Author to the “Step Lively” Methods of American Writers 


HEN I was a boy in Dublin the wise 

W men had a favorite saying which they 

dinned into the ears of all youngsters 

who expected to live by the pen. ‘“‘An a:sthor,” 

they said, “‘should always get up from the writ- 
ing table a little more than satisfied.” 

There is, I believe, an American echo of this, 
but America has revolutionized the echoing 
business. A combine has been formed. Effi- 
ciency engineers have managed to make echo- 
ing and adapting one continuous process. In 
certain of your New England mountains the 
traveller may shout, “(How do you do?” at the 
purple hills only to be startled by nature’s an- 
swering roar of, ““Excuse my glove!” 

By some such curious metabolism the in- 
struction of the wise men of Dublin has been 
changed into advice for diners. You are told 
always to leave a meal feeling that you could 
eat a little more or something like that. Such 
advice would have been wholly academic to 
most of us young Irishmen, but we would not 
have declined the issue of combat on any such 
ground as that. For my own part I find no 
encounter quite so thrilling as one in which 
there may be heard the rat-tat-tat-tat of the 
human fist upon the belly of a theory. If the 
wise men of Dublin had gone into the matter, 
I feel sure that they would have told us to take 
even food seriously. A meal should no more 
be skimped than a novel. 

The American who does get up from din- 
ner wanting more deceives himself if he be- 
lieves that he is actuated by high motives. He 
has been a little distant to the good victuals 
merely because of his feeling that this particu- 
lar activity leads neither to wealth nor pres- 
tige. Only let the thin edge of competition 
intrude and the rule will be ruthlessly 
scrapped. In those parts of America where 
pie eating contests prevail and the soft clam 
championship is annually awarded no good 
citizen would think of stopping while still 
able to go on. The American is no quitter. 


Competitive Literature 


ND it seems to me that it is the competitive 
spirit which explains the character of the 
novel and the essay and the newspaper article 
in America. There ought to be somewhere or 
other a symbolic statue of the average Ameri- 
can. According to my conception, he would be 
a wheelman, and just in front, ever beyond his 
reach, would be a motorcycle moving at sixty 
miles an hour or upwards. Perhaps this would 
be a little difficult in bronze, but it would be 
enormously informative. 

It isn’t good books which the novelist wants 
to write so much as better ones than somebody 
else. Much of the criticism in your country is 
written in that manner. We hear nothing of 
some new book except that it is “Better than 
Main Street” and upon one occasion I ran 
across a critique in which the writer, a journal- 
ist, and as I remember it was Heywood Broun, 
declared “The Road To The World is three 
and one-half times as good as Moon Calf”. 
Perhaps it is a little too much to ask that your 
Native talent for mathematics should be cur- 
tailed. 

The words “once” or “one”, I find, have an 
almost contemptuous connotation. Again and 
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again I have heard somebody say with the 
greatest possible scorn, ‘“‘Oh, he wrote one great 
novel.” Even “one fair daughter’? seems an 
inconsiderable achievement to a nation which 
has perfected quantity production. 
sure, writing men speak eagerly of “‘the great 
American novel” or “the great American 
drama”, but this is not altogether sincere. 
None of them would actually be content to 
write merely “‘the great American novel.” Fed 
into the maw of The Saturday Evening Post it 
would be all done within a month and a half. 
Nothing less than “the great American novels” 
will suit a truly ambitious and up and doing 
author. 

Nor is the competition limited merely to 
quantity. Rivalry runs into other fields. 
Whenever Mrs. Edith Wharton writes a novel 
about high society, Joseph Hergesheimer im- 
mediately seeks a more lofty level. She leads 
with an Age of Innocence and he counters 
with a Cytherea. Without wishing to seem 
ungallant I must say that the decision belongs 
to Mr. Hergesheimer. Mrs. Wharton holds 
her own in detailing the wines, but when it 
comes to a tabulation of the cigars she cannot 
maintain the pace. 


The Passing of the Mot Juste 


ATIVE energy has something to do with 

the extraordinary prodigality of most 
American writers and particularly the jour- 
nalists, but that does not tell the whole story. 
There is an actual difference in technique. 
The younger writers have practically aban- 
doned the search for the mot juste. It is felt 


that this is a primitive survival in a world 


in which the machine gun has supplanted the 
rifle. One of your newspapermen frankly 
boasted of this new freedom. He illustrated 
his philosophy of composition by a story about 
a press man and a sub-editor. The man was 
what you call a reporter, or a “nipper” as he 
would have been known in my old shop. An 
important news happening had been entrusted 
to the nipper and he was making heavy going. 
Again and again he would begin his story only 
to find himself dissatisfied and out of the type- 
writer it would come to be torn and scattered 
on the floor. The sub-editor watched these 
throes as long as he could endure it and then 





To be’ 


tiptoed across the room. Leaning over the 
shoulder of the nipper, he whispered, “Mr. 
Green, if you please, just one little word after 
another.” The implication of the man who 
utilized the anecdote was that the search for the 
right word is unnecessary. Fifty wrong words, 
if flung in a cluster, may serve just as well to 
bring down the quarry. And indeed they may. 
The only difficulty is that the eventual con- 
sumer, the reader, is forced to desist every now 
and then in order not to choke upon the buck- 
shot. 

A foreigner feels a little diffident about 
selecting a specific horrible example when the 
field in which his choice lies is so profusely 
dotted with daisies. But take Heywood Broun, 
for instance. I have no notion whether or not 
this particular young American journalist 
knows how io write. I doubt if he has ever 
tried. As a matter of fact, the question is be- 
side the point. Whatever his original equip- 
ment the result must inevitably be the same 
under the system into which this young man 
has leaped or been pushed. He was, I am told, 
a baseball reporter, which is a trade estimable 
enough. And since he was a satisfactory, and 
even a good baseball reporter, the managing 
editor of his journal decided one day to make 
him forthwith the dramatic critic. Mr. Broun 
brought with him to the business of criticism 
the naive faith of the sporting man that much 
may be accomplished by organized cheering. 
The Polo Grounders seem to believe that they 
can inspire the players by suddenly getting up 
in the seventh inning and stretching. And 
Heywood Broun has proceeded on the theory 
that he might do as much for authors by per- 
forming a similar rite. Unfortunately, he has 
stretched himself much thinner than even the 
most fervent patron of the national game. 


Mr. Rascoe as a Window 


NOTHER critic who arouses at least my 
passing puzzlement is Burton Rascoe. 
His identification of himself as a window over- 
looking American literature is comprehensible. 
His efforts to achieve transparency are com- 
mendable, but why, I wonder, does he never 
pull down the shades? The connection be- 
tween the growth of the novel and the Rascoe 
breakfast is not always clear to me. It may 
be that Mr. Rascoe is serving as strike breaker 
against all potential Boswells. He has de- 
cided so to arrange his life and his writings 
that when he dies there will be nothing for 
anybody to add to the Rascoe record. 

Perhaps it is not the hope of gain but the 
fear of death which flogs ahead the writers of 
America. After all, this is the hypochondriac 
nation. No man dares to spend too long upon 
a piece of work for fear that he may never live 
to finish it. It is America, for instance, which 
has developed the paragrapher. Perhaps it 
was so in Pompeii. Everybody wrote short 
pieces and merry ones. 

Here amid the noises, the words of the wise 
men of Dublin have grown a little feeble in 
my ears. The infection is upon me. Connor 
O’Brale is no exception among the writing 
men of America. He has joined the quickstep. 
The composition of this article consumed bare- 
ly a month. 


VANITY FAIR 
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Pauline Frederick Forsakes Hollywood for Broadway 


After Several Years of Success in the Movies, Miss Frederick Has Exchanged—in “The Guilty One”, a New 
Play By Michael Morton and Peter Trail—the Shadow of the Screen for the Substance of a Speaking Réle 
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The New Romance in the English Novel 


A Discussion of Some of the More Recent and Less Realistic Arrivals in the Field of English Letters 


WROTE a few weeks ago about some of 
| the personalities that promise to dominate 

in the near future the English stage. In 
the same way, I should like to suggest a name 
or two worth watching in English literature. 
Just as there has been, during the last years, 
a remarkable new life in the literature of the 
United States, so I think in England observers 
can detect the beginnings of a new movement. 
We are just getting perhaps far enough away 
from the war to discover personalities of a 
generation to whose imagination the war is 
history rather than experience. 

There is certainly no movement here as clear 
and defined as the movement in America that 
has for some of its younger apostles such men 
as Sherwood Anderson, Scott Fitzgerald, 
Floyd Dell and the others. The movement 
here, if it be a movement at all, is more scat- 
tered and disconnected, and in this connection 
it is of no use to mention personalities like 
James Joyce, the author of the now famous 
Ulysses, or Katherine Mansfield, the best short 
story writer now working in English, or such 
novelists as Rose Macaulay and Virginia 
Woolf. These names must be well-known to 
anyone in America who is following English 
literature with attention. 

The movement I mean is most definitely 
romantic. I hate the distinction of these in- 
evitable words—realism and romance—that 
crop up every other minute in English cri- 
ticism, but in this present instance it is diffi- 
cult to avoid. There is the most definite re- 
action going on now against the realistic novel 
and the realistic poem. The modern realistic 
novel came over to England first, I suppose, 
from France under the protecting petticoats of 
George Moore, then rose to magnificent heights 
of austerity with the genius of Thomas Hardy, 
and was brought to earth again with the de- 
tailed realism of Bennett, Wells, Galsworthy, 
and some of the younger novelists, now alas 
middle-aged, like Beresford, Swinnerton and 
Lawrence. 


Escaping from Grimness 


OETRY had its realistic push during the 

war, when such men as Sassoon and Robert 
Nichols and Squire gave us terrible details of 
life in the trenches with its blood and horror. 
That last movement in poetry is absolutely 
over. The poets of that period have been try- 
ing to escape from it in various ways. Sas- 


soon by silence, Squire by the editing of The | 


London Mercury, Nichols by the writing of a 
confused drama, prefaced by a still more con- 
fused and quite endless introduction. The 
cleverest of them all, Aldous Huxley, is for 
the present at any rate engaged in prose. For 
a while it seemed as though after the death of 
that realism there was to be nothing else. 
Nothing is more curious and touching than to 
tead some of the novels that still sporadically 
appear in the manner of Wells and Bennett, 
or some of the poems that still have for their 
subject the irony of overfed colonels staying in 
safety at home while splendid young men are 
beaten to pieces in the front trenches. 

Now at last, thank heaven, it seems that we 
have broken right away and that that period 
of grim realism in poetry and a meticulous 
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realistic detail in fiction is over and ended. 
There are many new names that bear witness 
to this. There are two novelists, two poets, 
one writer of short stories, whom I would 
especially mention. 

One novelist, Miss Sackville-West, who by 
the way is poet as well as novelist, must, if she 
continues to develop as she is now doing, have 
a very real influence on the future of English 
literature. Miss Sackville-West is, in private 
life, the Hon. Mrs. Harold Nicholson, and the 
daughter of Lord Sackville, the owner of 
Knole, one of the most famous and beautiful 
castles in Great Britain. She has published 
two novels, Heritage and The Dragon in Shal- 
low Waters, one book of short stories, The Heir, 
and two volumes of verse. 


Violet Sackville-W est 


HE first thing at once to be noticed about 

her is that she is definitely romantic, and 
that while she does not disregard for a moment 
the true realism of her backgrounds, she is con- 
cerned in the main with the beauty that lies 
behind her story and her characters rather than 
with the actual events that she is narrating. 
She has a Spanish mother and one feels at 
once that there is something a little un-Eng- 
lish in the freedom with which her characters 
move and the imagination that they display. 
In contrast with this, there is an absolute pas- 
sion for the English soil, a passion that she 
shares with one of the very best of our women 
novelists, Sheila Kaye-Smith. 

She herself lives in a beautiful old house in 
the very heart of the southern country and 
shares intimately the adventures and experi- 
ences of all those around her whose families 
have lived for centuries in the same spot. She 
translates into beautiful prose their own in- 
articulate love for that country. Heritage, in 
fact, was so beautifully written that it is re- 
markable that it did not attract even more at- 
tention than it did. The story was the weakest 
part of that book, and one felt when one read 
it that she was perhaps more poet than novelist. 
One is, however, much less certain of that after 
reading The Dragon and the first story in her 
book of short tales. That story, The Heir, is, 
I think, by far her best work up to the present, 
because in it she not only shows the remark- 
able gifts of language and description that the 
earlier books gave, but she has also created in 
the central character a real human being, 
pathetic, dramatic and true. 

She is especially interesting because she is 
not only romantic but aristocratic in her mind. 
The English novel has been mainly concerned, 
during the last fifteen years, with the everyday 
experiences of rather small and ineffectual 
people, but in Miss Sackville-West’s work the 
figures are on a gigantic scale, struggling nobly 
for noble ends, caring for beauty more than 
for themselves. It is not the clothes that they 
are wearing but the struggle they are making 
that attracts their creator’s sympathy. She is 
young and courageous and individual, and I 
am certain she is going to figure very largely 
in the development of the English novel. 

The other novelist that I would mention is 
also a woman, Miss Romer Wilson, whose 
book The Death of Society won the Hawthorn- 


den prize for the best work of imaginative 
literature last year; but The Death of Society 
is so curious and individual a book that it 
most certainly will not be to everyone’s taste. 
I have heard people call it “mad” and “im- 
possible” and other worse names, but at any 
rate it is not, thank God, mad and impossible 
in the sexual sense. There is sex in it, but 
there is not that complete abandonment to the 
pleasure of the moment without any considera- 
tion of others that so many sexual novels dis- 
play. 

It was almost a fairy story, and Miss Wil- 
son has made her work infinitely difficult from 
the start by charging herself with the almost 
impossible task of making her two lovers 
throughout the book speak in different lan- 
guages, neither lover understanding a word 
that the other speaks. I won’t say that she has 
entirely overcome this impossibility. No 
genius alive or dead, I think, could, and when 
the heroine for the length of two pages hag 
poured forth a torrent of beautiful speech and 
the hero appears to have understood it all from 
a look in the eye or a smile or a sigh, the 
reader must remain incredulous. Neverthe- 
less so finely is it done that that incredibility 
does not face the reader until the story is ended. 
The last twenty pages of this book are to my 
thinking magnificent. Miss Wilson is, I be- 
lieve, very young and it is not too much to say 
that the author of Martin Schuler and The 
Death of Society must have a great career in 
front of her. 


Two Poets 


F the two poets whom I would mention, the 
most remarkable is certainly Edmund 
Blunden whose book The Shepherd was 
crowned this year as Miss Wilson’s: was last 
year by the Hawthornden. Mr. Blunden is a 
poet of the English countryside—that above 
everything else. He served in the war and, like 
other poets of that period, wrote some trench 
poetry. In those poems he showed little distinc- 
tion, but his English country poetry is as beau- 
tiful as it is simple, as simple as.it is sincere. 
He knows the English: countryside as no 
poet of the last fifty years perhaps, with the 
exception of Thomas Hardy, has known it. 
He was a little inclined at first to prove his 
knowledge by the use of many queer and odd 
words. The Waggoner, his first book, almost 
needed a glossary for its proper understanding, 
but The Shepherd is clearer and more straight- 
forward, and a poem of his in the July aumber 
of The Mercury called Old Homes is exquisite- 
ly beautiful and shows how rapidly he is prog- 
ressing. His true father in literature perhaps 
is Gray, or still better, John Clare, whose 
poems he himself has recently edited. His 
work keeps a marvellous level, and he will not 
be represented in future chronicles of English 
literature only by stray poems in anthologies. 
The other young poet, Martin Armstrong, 
has been mainly presented to the world by a 
little private press known as The Golden Cock- 


‘erel, and I advise anybody in the United States 


who is amusing himself with the collection of 

modern first editions to miss nothing that The 

Golden Cockerel produces. This is, I believe, 
(Continued on page 96) 
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VANITY FAIR 


We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 
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PAUL GERALDY 


Because in “La Guerre, Madame” he wrote one 
of the most charming stories of the war; because 
he has achieved great popularity as a writer of 
vers de société; because in “The Nest” which 
was so successfully produced in New York last 
season, he wrote a delightful comedy which was 
also a penetrating study of family life built on 
a sound psychological basis; and, finally, because 
his new play “Aimer” has just been awarded the 
Prix Téirac by the French academy as the best 
play of the year 1921 and is to be done this 
season in New York by Grace George 





BRAGAGLIA 
LUIGI PIRANDELLO 


Because, a Sicilian by birth, he has been eminent for thirty 
years as a realistic novelist of Sicilian peasant life; because 
in “Il Fu Mattia Pascal” he wrote the first play produced by 
the new school of the “‘Grotesques” in Italy; because he is a 
professor of literature at the Normal School for Women in Rome; 
and, finally, because his novel and fantastic play “Six Char- 
acters in Search of an Author’, which has made so great a 
sensation abroad, is to be produced this fall in New York 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 


Because before he became a movie 
actor he had already become fa- 
mous as an excellent light comedian 
on the stage; because he was the 
first to develop a new acrobatic. 
movie which made him one of the 
favorites of the world; because 
he married Mary Pickford; and, 
finally, because, under his own di- 
rection, he has produced this film, 
Robin Hood, which combines the 
comic chivalry of the forest with 
the heroic chivalry of the Crusades 


sare SE TPL CNT FRE 


GEORGE EASTMAN 
Because, beginning as an amateur photographer, 
he invented the Eastman kodak; because he has 
conducted his philanthropy anonymously, fof 
years concealing from the public the fact that he 
was making large contributions to the support of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; because 
he has done more than anyone else in the world 
to make the camera popular and cheap; and, final 
ly because he has just made a present to the city 
of Rochester of a large and beautifully decorated 
theatre, suitable for the most elaborate sort of 
opera, drama and moving pictures 
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Four Complex Bridge Hands 


Showing How the Famous Russian Expert Solved the Problems Outlined Last Month 


ably had ample opportunity by this 

time, to admire the extraordinary skill 
shown by the Russian expert, Nevafailsky 
Getricksky, in his management of the four 
deals that were given in the September num- 
ber. For the benefit of those who have so far 
been unable to see how he got the results cred- 
ited to him, here is the play. 

Beginning with the first hand, in which, as 
A, Getricksky played against a redoubled 
contract to make four diamonds, and set the 
declaration for 1,400 points, this was the dis- 
tribution : 


Ri hs of this magazine have prob- 
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In order to avoid leading away from the 
double tenace in clubs, B started with a small 
heart, A winning with the queen. The club 
seven was returned, and the queen held. Now, 
having seen the dummy, B leads his singleton 
spade through strength and A wins with the 
queen. 

As the three must be B’s lowest spade, A at 

once lays down the ace and another, B dis- 
carding a heart on the ace and trumping the 
small one. Another heart lead goes to A’s ace, 
and the return of a club puts B in to give A a 
tuff on the hearts; Y being unable to over- 
trump. 
The fourth spade from A found B’s dia- 
mond nine just big enough to over-top anything 
the declarer could put on in the way of a 
trump, and A was equally fortunate in being 
able to hold the next heart trick with the jack 
of trumps. 

After that, the three tricks that must be won 
by the ace, king, and queen of trumps were 
conceded. 

This was the distribution in the second 
hand, in which the Russian expert made a 
grand slam at spades, although his adversaries 
apparently had every suit stopped. 
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_ The opening lead from A’s hand was the 
Jack of diamonds. Dummy’s queen held, and 
the spade jack was led. This B covered with 
the fourchette, queen ten, and Z won with the 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want five tricks against any defence. How do 
they get them? Solution in the November 
number. 

The peculiarity of this problem is that one 
may easily imagine having solved it, when 
one has not done so against the best defence. 
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king. The club ten was covered by A and 
won by dummy. 

This allowed dummy to lead another spade 
through B, the declarer finessing the nine. 
The nine of clubs forced A to cover again, 
dummy winning and leading a third round of 
trumps, which Z won with the ace. 

Now a heart allows dummy to finesse the 
jack, which holds. Dummy lays down the ace 
of diamonds, the declarer discarding a heart. 
The declarer wins the club four with the eight 
and gives dummy another successful finesse in 
hearts with the queen. Now it is a simple 
matter for the declarer to trump dummy’s los- 


-ing diamond and make the fourth club. 


This was the third deal, in which the Rus- 
sian held Z’s cards, and went game by making 
his contract, two hearts doubled, against ap- 
parently impossible odds. 
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It does not matter what A leads, but in the 
actual play it was the deuce of spades. Dum- 
my’s jack held, and a small trump allowed the 
declarer to finesse the jack, which held. A 
spade was led next, and A went right up with 
the ace, going back with the queen, which 
dummy won with the king, setting up a spade 
for B. 

Another trump ‘from dummy induced B to 
go up with the ace so as to lead the long spade, 
which A trumped with the ten of hearts, Z and 
Y both discarding clubs. When A led a club, 
dummy put on the ace and led a diamond. B 
put on the ace and led the trump, to get two 
for one. 

By winning the trick with the king of 
trumps, Z gets the “squeeze” on B. The 
fourth trump gives Y a club discard. What 
is B going to do about it? He loses two dia- 
monds, no matter what he does. 

The most remarkable play was probably 
that which won the game at spades in the fol- 
lowing distribution. 
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The opening lead was a diamond, dummy 
putting on the ace and coming right back with 
the suit, which the declarer trumped. A small 
trump led from Z’s hand allowed A to win the 
trick, shutting out dummy’s lone seven. A 
shifted to the small heart, which dummy won 
with the queen, Z giving up the nine, to pro- 
vide for the possibilities of a tenace play later. 

Another diamond from dummy was trumped 
by the declarer, and the ace of trumps dropped 
the king from B, dummy discarding a club. 

The declarer now leads the jack of hearts, 
which A cannot afford to cover, but Y over- 
takes it with the king and leads the queen of 
diamonds, Z letting B hold the trick with the 
king and discarding a small heart. 

This forces B to lead a small club, which 
goes to dummy’s queen. A small club re- 
turned allows Z to force a trump from A by 
playing the ten of clubs. No matter what A 
leads next, Z must win all the rest of the tricks. 

It will be found that if the main line of at- 
tack is carried out, ruffing the diamond on the 
second trick and leading a small trump from 
Z’s hand, any variation in the defence made 
by A or B will not alter the result. 

There are, of course, other lines of play that 
might have been adopted by the adversaries 
in any or all of these four hands; but they are 
proof against any play, and nothing could 
have stopped the Russian from making the 
same number of tricks. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Now that horse-racing is—praise be to Allah—coming into 
its own again, it is a pleasure for true horse lovers to see 
so many fleet little fillies gathered together at Belmont Park 






i ~S The advent of lady owners has of late immeasurably 
increased the charm of horse racing in the East. At 
a recent meeting, the three winning horses in a 

ak ails steeplechase all wore the colors of lady owners 


if 


Melancholy predicament 
. >—- of little Sally Lispenard 
y | who has lost on four 
races, seen her horse go 


i7;mH__ | 
| down in the fifth, hasn’t 

| | once been photographed 
——. f for the rotogravure sec- 

| tions, has mislaid her 

i\ \ gold vanity box, gone 

aa ' without luncheon, can’t 


H find her escort, and 

| hasn’t the sign of a mo- 

tor to take her back to 
New York 


A Belmont Park 
jockey is here seen 
getting his final in- 
structions 
charming 
“Midget”, she _ says, 
“Do everything that 
is absolutely fair to 
win this race! And, 
Midget, I won’t mind 


' Feminine Attractions at Belmont 


Our Artist Believes that the Best Ingredients of a Race-Meeting Are, Indubitably, the Ladies 
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Sketches by 
BONNOTTE 
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For the rougher racing element, pleasure is always to be 
derived from the contact with the swiftly speeding horses, 
but, for those more elegantly reared and bred, there is also 
thank Fortune, the solace that comes from the somewhat 
speedier society of the ladies 
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Amateur Championship for the first 

time this year at Prestwick, is a very 
fine golfer, as you will see for yourselves if he 
is able to go, as I hope he will be, with the 
British team to America. He is also an ex- 
tremely interesting one in several ways. 

For one thing he is the most genuine pos- 
sible amateur. By that I mean no reflections 
on the amateur status of previous champions, 
but if you look at the list of their names, you 
will find that most of them have lived a com- 
paratively leisurely existence in the open air. 
Mr. Holderness is a very hard working Civil 
servant with a responsible post in the Home 
Office, and Civil servants, for all the jokes that 
are made about them, do work extremely hard. 
He can play golf only at his week-ends or on 
his holidays. ‘The standard of golf is getting 
very high and a championship week is a stren- 
uous and exhausting ordeal. ‘Therefore, it is 
delightful to find that the honour can still be 
won by a man who does not give up his life 
to playing; a man to whom the game really is 
a game. 

Another pleasant thing about Mr. Holder- 
ness’s victory is that he has triumphed despite 
a physique and a temperament that were 
thought to bar his way and has thus falsified 
the prophecies of many croakers, even among 
his best friends. In the last few years—ever 
since the war in fact—his friends have known 
that he had in him golf of the very highest 
class but they have added regretfully, “He will 
never quite do it”. And truth to tell—it is 
easy to say it, now that he has proved himself 
—Mr. Holderness was sometimes very dis- 
appointing. He would play beautifully accu- 
rate and powerful golf for a round or two and 
then fade away; he would play least well when 
most was expected of him. 


M* Ernest Holderness, who won our 


Controlling Taut Nerves 


ATURALLY a long strain is harder to 

bear for one who is not very strong and 
lives largely an indoor life. He is, moreover, 
highly strung. The latter is far from being a 
fatal defect in a game player. I do not believe 
inthe man who is said “not to have a nerve in 
his body”. He who starts on a big match, 
without feeling something of an agonizing 
thrill—perfectly calm, light-hearted or even a 
little bored—is apt to fall down with a sudden 
crash when the finish comes. It is the nervous 
Player who can control his nerves who is the 


Ernest Holderness 
A Sketch of the New British Amateur Golf Champion 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


man to back. No man alive ever looked more 
inscrutably tranquil than did Mr. Travis with 
his traditional black cigar, when he beat us 
all at Sandwich in 1904, but his friends said 
that he was really wrought up to a high pitch 
of tension but had a wonderful mastery of 
himself. This is something of a digression but 
not quite irrelevant. Mr. Holderness has been 
disappointing when he was tired, or could not 
quite get a grip of himself. This year he 
looked, as he always does, rather unhappy 
while playing, but he had himself and his 
game well under control and no man could 
have played with a more dour courage under 
exquisitely trying circumstances, 

Oddly enough it was only a week before 
his victory that he had depressed his friends 
more than usually. Representative matches 
do not seem to suit him. Last year at 
Hoylake he was far from his best in the 
match against America, and this year he played 
downright poorly for England against Scot- 
land. He made a very shaky beginning and 
lost the first five holes, to Mr. Gordon Simpson. 
This, against so steady and relentless an ad- 
versary, was hopeless. The match was inevit- 
ably lost, and thus it happened that for the 
first few rounds of the championship nobody 
paid very much attention to Mr. Holderness. 

This, no doubt, was the very best thing that 
could have happened to him. His first few 
opponents were not quite in his class; he had 
nothing to bother his head about save the com- 
paratively simple task of beating them, and 
very quietly and determinedly he set to work 
playing himself back into form and confidence 
over their dead bodies. It was only when he 
had played himself into the last sixteen that 
people began again seriously to consider his 
chances. His opponent in this, the fifth round, 
was Mr. Hope, a very fine young player from 
the neighborhood of Prestwick, who had just 
knocked out that admirable golfer Mr. John 
Anderson and with him America’s last chance. 
I watched a little of this match and Mr. Hold- 
erness was himself again; his tendency to cut, 
always a sign of weakness, had vanished. He 
was hitting the ball with plenty of fire and dash 
and that other tell-tale symptom of shortness 
on the green had also vanished. 

Yet next morning there was a very bad quar- 
ter of an hour when he went out to play Mr. 
Hilton. Once again he began very, very shak- 


ily and lost all the first three holes. He pulled 
himself together and won the fourth; the fifth 


was halved, and then at the sixth Mr. Hilton 
missed a short putt. To be one down at the 
sixth is a vastly different business than three 
down at the third. On the way home Mr. 
Holderness came right away to win by 4 and 2, 
and such a retrieving of a bad start must have 
given him back his confidence once and for all. 
He fought a most sturdy fight against Mr. 
Hunter in the afternoon and when once he had 
him in his grip, never showed the least sign of 
relenting. 


A Disturbing Gallery 


S to the final, long accounts have been writ- 
ten of it and I will not tell the story all 
over again. The golf was very fine, just about 
as good as I have seen in a final, and the con- 
ditions were most difficult, for so tremendous a 
crowd was never before seen on a golf course. 
Moreover, it was a Scottish crowd: the Scottish 
spectator is passionately patriotic and Mr. 
Caven, Mr. Holderness’s adversary, is a west 
of Scotland man. It was said that the whole 
of Johnston, where Mr. Caven works, had 
simultaneously shut down in order to watch its 
champion. To have some fifteen thousand peo- 
ple all praying inwardly for your opponent’s 
ball to go into a hole and your own ball into 
a bunker is a state of things that must have 
some effect. It was a very generous and sports- 
manlike crowd. It did its level best to be fair 
but the fierce shout of joy for a good shot of 
the Scotsman had a positively terrifying ring 
in it. If ever there was a test of nerve, this 
was it, and both players came out of it with 
flying colours. 

The putting, whereby the tremulous hand 
and brain are most often betrayed, was won- 
derfully good, even allowing for the fact that 
the Prestwick greens are very slow and very 
true. If ever putting can be considered easy, 
this putting was easy, but in the final of a 
championship, you can call no man happy even 
when he is dead. Moreover, the fine putting 
on both sides lasted to the very end—nay, it 
rose to a brilliant culmination. Mr. Holder- 
ness had been two up with two to play, but he 
had lost the seventeenth. The last hole is just 
the distance of one good, full drive. Mr. 
Caven was across the green to the left: Mr. 
Hulderness just on the green, perhaps fifteen 
yards short. Mr. Caven’s second ran five 
yards past the hole. Two for the champion- 
ship for Mr. Holdernes, but his approach putt 

(Continued on page 94) 
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By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


The ‘Jordan Playboy sport roadster unques- 
tionably deserves a place of honour among the 
cars of the newer colour school. It was one 
of the first sport cars and with its individual 
shade of bright red, its disc wheels, barrel 
type headlamps, commodious locker space and 
neat top, is a car which undoubtedly ‘“‘belongs” 
in the motor gathering at any country club. 
The motor is a 6-cylinder Jordan. 


It will be good news for our readers that the 
famous old Crane-Simplex is about to come 
back to the market. Here is one of the old 
chassis equipped with a beautiful new sport- 
ing four-passenger body by Kimball, for Mr. 
Erwin C. Uihlein, of Milwaukee. The car is 
done in a particularly attractive shade of 
grey-green with a top in English Burbank 
material 









































The complete new 
line of Buicks 
show the way the 
motor winds blow. 
Here is the 6-cyl- 
inder, four-passen- 
ger sport touring 
car, a standard 
* quantity-produc- 
tion machine with 
accessories hither- 
to found only on 

















custom-built cars. 
It has windshield 
wings, large lug- 
gage trunk at the 
rear, double tire 
carrier, snubbers 
at the front, nickel 
windshield posts 
and a number of 
important chassis 
changes 





VANITY FAIR 


Typical of the change 
which has come over 
American motor cars is 
the new special four-pas- 
senger sport model of 
the Dorris, one of the 
sturdiest“and most power- 
ful of our heavier cars. 
The finish is Yosemite 
grey with a full length 
Topango green moulding. 
Green Morocco leather, 
Burbank top, nickel plat- 
ed radiator and other fit- 
tings make this car a 
pleasure to the eye. It 
may be obtained in other 
colours with upholstery 
to match 


The Arrival of the Millennium 


After Two Decades of Sombreness, American Cars Burst Forth in Brilliant Colours 


bemoaning in these pages the fact that the 

designers of American cars had always 
seemed to take their inspiration for colour 
schemes from the Melancholy Dane. Black was 
the order of the day and had been since that 
time, twenty-nine years ago, when a certain 
horse in Kokomo, Indiana, jumped through a 
barber-shop window at the sight of the first 
American automobile. By “black” we mean 
not only the actual funereal shade itself, but all 
those dark greens, blues, maroons and browns 
which, at a distance, are indistinguishable from 
one another and from the prevailing shades of 
night as well. 

Various expert authorities on motor car styles 
concurred in our belief that there was too little 
originality in the appearance of the average 
car and told the automobile industry so in 
rather emphatic language. One highly placed 
student of automotive affairs went so far as to 
say that there was so much sameness in the 
appearance of our cars that it was becoming 
an ordinary experience for the man who had 
just purchased a new machine to have a neigh: 
bour stick his head over the fence, and say, 
“Well, Horace, I see you’ve got the old bus 
washed up again.” 

That was eight months ago. Today the 
American motor world is rapidly taking on the 
appearance of a blooming garden, or a New 
England boiled dinner; depending upon the 
observers’ preference for bright colours or no 
colours at all. This time next year should see 
a great variety of bright colours on a majority 
of American cars. 

By artists, black is considered the absence of 
all colours, just as white is supposed to be the 
presence of all colours. Therefore, Americal 
motor cars, in that they have practically all 
been garbed in black or near black, may lk 
said to have had no colour schemes whatever. 
This might lead to the psychological conclt- 
sion that the motoring public, which has dit- 
tated colourless automobiles, is made up ® 
colourless people, quite lacking in originality 
and mental variety. This is hardly so, how 
ever, because other factors, those of manufac 
turing convenience and the fear of deviati 
from the conventional, for instance, have & 
tered into it. 

Not so many months ago the managers of 
Barnum and Bailey’s circus conceived a spe 
tacular publicity stunt to accompany the aerl 
acts of Miss Bird Millman, who had been bor 
rowed from Ziegfeld’s Midnight Frolic. The 


[ was only six months ago that we were 
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sunt consisted in having Miss Millman enter 
the darkened arena in a pure white Essex tour- 
ing car. You will not have to stand moré than 
fifteen or twenty minutes on Fifth Avenue now 
in order to see a white car pass or draw up at 
thecurb. Such a machine will attract but little 
attention in any numerous group of high class 
standard and custom built cars, because a 
majority of them, if they have been built 
since the first of the year, will very likely be 
done in various brilliant shades of light cream, 
oyster white, blue, purple, olive green, fiery 
red and other bright colours which, a year 
ago, would have been a certain indication 
of a degree of culture only half a generation 
old. 

Bright colours, although less durable than 
dark shades, are practical and, if applied with 
knowledge and taste, are pleasing to the eye. 
You do not buy a vivid suit of clothes for fear 
you will grow tired of the pattern before the 
suit has been worn more than a few times. This 
need not, however, apply to those motor cars 
which have exterior colour schemes originated 
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were and applied by someone who knows his busi- This imposing looking motor car is none other than a 
| ness. Light colours do not show dust and mud standard Twin Six Packard chassis lengthened to 150 
the diy dest lis inches’ wheelbase and fitted with a four-passenger sedan 
vays as readily as arker shades. Therefore, they body by Schutte, with lines very similar to those of a 
re do not require as frequent washing. eee The exterior oh — vrs gg Lake, with 
ae aaa ne vermilion pin stripe an ack genuine leather top. 
was The selection of a colour scheme depends, The operation of the front seat is illustrated at the right 
that 
‘tain 
oh a 
> 
first 
nean 
t all 
wns 
from 
s of : 
In the photograph to the left is a new special Velie sport 
model. It has low racy lines, steel disc wheels, a large 
tyles 
y rear trunk fitted with two finely appointed suitcases and 
little a picnic box. The car has interesting details everywhere. 
Its finish is natural burnished aluminum, the clear sil- 
Tage 
- very colour making a striking contrast with the jet black 
oO m fenders, wheeis and top and individual aluminum steps 
aced 
is to 
- the 


ning | toa certain extent, upon the manner in which 
had | acar is to be used. For instance, if you have 
righ | a new car painted light grey and store it for 
say, | the winter in a very dark garage, you will find 
bus | in the spring that the paint has taken on a 
yellowish tinge. This has nothing to do with 
the | the paint but is entirely due to the change that 
1 the | takes place in the varnish which has been ap- 
New | plied over the last coat to protect the finish. 
the | A number of other colours are also subject to 
r 00} this kind of deterioration. 


1 see : 
ority a is one of the most popular motor car (Above) Oldsmobile’s newest model is this 8-cylin- (Below) The Auburn sport car lends a variety of 
colours at the present moment. Probably der super-sport car with a colour scheme, the effect interesting colour touches to the popular highway, as 
twenty-five per cent of all new cars in the coun- of which well exemplifies the present trend. It is in it comes in Napier green with door panels and disc 
ce of try are inted i t f bl " i cream-buff with lustrous finish and genuine Spanish wheels in sagebrush green striped in gold or in a 
hi / painte: in some one oO ue, the most leather upholstery in harmonizing maroon. It has number of other brilliant colours, including blue, 
e the popular shades being turquoise, Joffre, peacock rugs in both compartments. Note the novel location maroon or grey. It has distinctive enameled head- 
rican and electric blue But this colour has its own of the spotlight on the left front fender apron lamps, motometer, and magnetic speedometer 


y all | drawbacks because it is subject to fading when 
y be | exposed to strong sunlight for lengthy periods. 
eve. | The chemical composition of blue pigment ren- 
acl | ders it less able to hold its colour under the 
dic | action of sun rays and its ingredients have a 
p Of quicker effect than other colours in making 
ality } varnish hard and brittle. It is only through 
how | consultation with painting experts that the most 
fac } pleasing and the most lasting colour scheme for 
ation F acar can be chosen. 

> el Almost every one remembers the first man 
€ saw wearing a wrist watch. It was an 
sof epochal event. It was in 1913, I think, that 
spe¢ | 4 mincing little male specimen wafted into the 
er! | office with a timepiece on his wrist and a hand- 


7 (Continued on page 92) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Europe Turns to Light Cars and Novelties 


An Ancient Iron Crown for Italian Race Winners 


throughout Europe today is to seek, both 

in first cost and in maintenance, to attain 
greater power from engines of smaller cylinder 
capacity. The high price cars of the luxury 
type are finding an increasing acceptance 
among the wealthy, but the motoring public 
is chiefly made up of people of moderate means 
to whom cost is a matter of vital importance. 
‘This has led designers on a quest of a rea- 
sonable power output at minimum manufac- 
turing costs—costs which must, under the 
peculiar conditions of European industry, al- 
ways be higher than in America. 

The modern fifteen or sixteen horsepower 
car over here will today do the work of the old 
twenties and thirties and the modern tens the 
work of the old fifteens. Our archaic methods 
of assessing taxation, which I have mentioned 
previously in these articles, all help toward the 
production of smaller vehicles and it is in the 
design of these little cars that the most pro- 
nounced advances are being made. 

France and Britain are working upon simi- 
lar lines to produce miniature four-cylinder 
cars which are replicas of their larger brothers, 
but Britain is working successfully along an- 
other line, namely, the production of air-cooled 
two-cylinder cars, a type better suited to Brit- 
ish roads than to Continental conditions. 
This, no doubt, accounts for the lack of in- 
terest shown in this type of machine in Con- 
tinental Europe. To those who are acquainted 
only with the water-cooled four-cylinder en- 
gine, the performance of these little air-cooled 
cars is a revelation. Reasonable first cost, re- 
liability, ease and comfort are combined in 


Ter tendency of automobile design 





By COUTTS BISS 








An interesting example of the European ten- 
dency toward small high class economical 
cars is this 7 h.p. Peugeot shown in the two 
pictures above, with saloon body so low that 
passengers enter through double doors like 
French windows by sitting on the floor and 
swinging the feet inward. It is upholstered 
in French tapestry. The body was built by 
Mrs. J. Pullar Phibbs for mass production 




















In the photograph 
above is shown the 
manner in which the 
dust screen on the 
Mulliner-Engall body 
(illustrated at the 
right) is operated by 
raising it on balanced 
springs, from the side 
instead of from the 
rear as in similar de- 
vices used in Amer- 
ica. This apron, in 
conjunction with its 
little -windshield and 
the small Victoria 
top, makes for the 
comfort of rear seat 
passengers regardless 
of weather 


A touring body by 
Mulliner-Engall with 
wind screens, front 
and rear, which are 
adjustable for each 
passenger. The dust 
apron for protection 
of rear seat passen- 
gers is mounted on a 
spring balance, re- 
quiring practically 
no effort to raise it 


them with economical operation, and their 
popularity is proved by the numbers seen today 
on British roads. 


T the first thought, one was inclined to 

consider that our designers were taking a 
retrograde step in producing a type generally 
considered obsolete and a return to the days 
of the old inefficient cyclecar. However, ex- 
perience has shown their wisdom, and they 
have, with all the accumulated engineering 
knowledge acquired during the war, evolved a 
type of small car, the effect of which on gen- 
eral automobile design throughout the world 
is impossible to forecast. 

In the Scottish Six Days’ Trial over some 
of the worst roads in that country, and over 
many hills which the ordinary tourist takes 
pains to avoid, the small air-cooled cars made 
a fine showing; nine of them started, and all 
finished, and between them they won six gold 
and three silver medals—a performance hard 
to beat in a trial of this kind. 

The terrific speeds attained by the modern 
racing automobiles have an enthralling fas- 
cination for the general public. Speeding up 
is the keynote of modern existence and in the 
performance of the racing car we can actually 
watch the miles ticking off with a rapidity un- 
dreamed of by our fathers. Though slower 
than the airplane, we are better able to realize 
the wonderful speed of the automobile because 
in it we are so much closer to stationary ob- 
jects and thus get a much better idea of the 
enormous speed at which we are hurtling along. 

These thoughts are brought up by the great 

(Continued on page 90) 





One of the finest and 
most economical 
cars in Europe is the 
little 3-litre Bentley, 
shown above. It has 
guaranteed speed of 
80 miles per hour, 





fuel consumption of 
at least 25 miles per 
Imperial gallon at 
30 M. P. H., and 
needs chassis lubrica- 
tion only every 5,000 
miles. Note its nov- 
el entrance, which is 
only one of innumer- 
able original features 
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(A) All dress collars should 
be worn moderately high 
and with a very wide open- 
ing. This is the correct, as 
well as the most comfort- 
able, shape of dress collar. 
The bow of the tie should 
not be tucked under the wings 











(C) “A Dinner Jacket with a Shawl 
Collar” is equally as smart as one with a 
notch lapel. In this illustration at the 
left the lapels are faced in black silk, or 
satin, and the waistcoat is made in the 
same material. It is worn with a plain 
stiff bosom shirt, open wing collar, black 
silk or satin tie, patent leather dancing 
shoes and a top hat. The correct hats to 
wear are discussed in the article below Paes 


HIS entire article is given over to the 
subject of dress clothes because, from the 
inquiries we receive and the indications 
on all sides, it is evident that the average man 
knows less about the subject of what is correct 
to wear in the evening than any other phase 
of his wardrobe. In the days before the war 
it was considered correct to wear a dress coat 
for all formal evening occasions. A dinner 
jacket, which was formerly worn with a black 
waistcoat, was only considered permissible for 
the most informal occasions such as stag par- 
ties, country club dances and the first social 
appearance of young men still in prep school 
and college. The man 
of the world never wore 
a dinner coat when 
ladies were present. 
That is now all 
changed and, _ strictly 
speaking, there are only 
a few occasions, in this 
country, on which it is 
essential to wear a dress 
coat; for a formal pri- 
vate dance, a large din- 
her party, in the height 
of the “season,” an older 
woman’s opera box, on 
official or diplomatic oc- 
casions, and for wed- 
dings which take place (E) 
In the evening. For all — 
other occasions a dinner 











waisted and straight across the front. 




















(B) “The Bat Wing Col- 
lar” is practically the same 
shape as the collar oppo- 
site, except that the wings 
are slightly rounded, and it 
is intended that a wide bow 
tie, which also has rounded 
ends, should be worn with it 


(D) The dinner jacket, in the figure at 
the right of this illustration, has black 
satin notch lapels and is worn with a wide 
black satin bow tie, open wing collar, 
double breasted short waisted white wash 
waistcoat, plain stiff bosom shirt, patent 
leather dancing shoes and a top hat. This 
» combination of accessories is the smart- 
est and most generally worn just now 


ORAWINGS BY CARL HASLAM 


For the Well Dressed Man 


Properly Worn Dress Clothes and Some Suggestions as to Their Accessories 


jacket is now considered permissible for the 
older men as well as for the younger. 

This is probably largely due to the fact 
that it is now fashionable to wear a white 
evening waistcoat, which was formerly only 
worn with a dress coat, with a dinner jacket. 
This fashion has come in since the war. The 
smart man now wears the same shirt, the same 
collar and the same waistcoat that he formerly 
wore with his dress coat, and the dinner jacket 
has become the accepted attire for ordinary 
evening wear. 

The smart evening coat, both dress coat and 
dinner jacket, is well fitted into the figure. 








Three of the newest designs for waistcoats to be worn with either dinner jackets or dress 
They should be made in white washable materials of inconspicuous designs and cut short 


full and plaited at the waist line 


The new waistcoat should be worn with trousers which are 


The sleeves are cut small, the majority of the 
lapels are faced in black satin. A facing or 
piping at the cuff is optional, but some such 
treatment is very smart this year. It is also 
a matter of choice whether the collar of the 
dress coat, as well as the lapel, is faced with 
satin. 

In the case of the dinner jacket, the shawl 
collar is coming into equal favor with the 
notch lapel. A dinner jacket should be cut 
moderately long. It may be made to be worn 
open or buttoned but it should never be held 
by a loop. There should be no flaps to the 
pockets. The properly fitted dress coat should 
hold well into the waist, 
but at the same time it 
should show a generous 
expanse of shirt front 
and waistcoat. No loop 
or other device to fasten 
a dress coat should ever 
be used. With both a 
dress coat and a dinner 
jacket very full trousers, 
which are plaited at the 
waist line in front, are 
the correct thing to wear. 
The newest fashions in 
evening waistcoats, such 
as illustrated at the bot-. 
tom of the first page of 
this article, require such 
plaited trousers to set 
them off to advantage. 
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(F) An example 
of ready-to-wear 
shirt of the 
most correct 
kind to be worn 
with either din- 
mer jacket or 
dress coat. It is 
optional whether 
the cuffs are 
single or dou- 
ble, as shown. 
"i Price, $5.00 





Evening Shirts and Collars 


HE correct evening shirt is one with a 

plain stiff bosom and either single or 
double stiff cuffs. A detailed drawing of 
this shirt is shown on the third page of this 
article. It is a matter of choice whether an 
evening shirt is made to use one or two 
buttons in the bosom. This choice depends 
upon the type of jewelry a man is used to 
wearing. If his shirt button is a large 
pearl, one is sufficient. If he wear two 
buttons, the buttons of pearls should be of 
medium size, or they may be too conspicuous 
for a smartly turned out appearance. 

The proper evening collar should be 

moderately high and with a very wide open- 
ing. The height of a wing collar does not 
at all interfere with comfort when the open- 
ing is sufficiently wide. This type of collar 
does not look well when worn low, as an 
evening collar should show well above the 
collar of the coat. As much white linen as 
possible should show with evening clothes 
in order to relieve the sombre effect of black. 
A double collar should never be worn with 
a dinner jacket. The only exception to this 
rule is that in mid-summer in the country 
it is possible to take the liberty of wearing 
a double collar with a semi-stiff plaited 
shirt. 

The smart evening tie is wide and soft, so 
that it may be tied in a full bow with a 
small knot. The outline of such a tie is well 
illustrated in the sketch of the perfect dress 
shirt at the bottom of the third page of this 
article. A white evening tie, to wear with 
dress clothes, makes the most successful bow 
when it is made in some thin material, as it is 
then easily arranged in a small knot with a 
flaring appearance. It is perferably made in 
a plain rather than a figure material. A very 
pleasing effect is made by choosing one’s black 
evening tie of the material as the facing of 
the lapel of the dinner jacket. If the lapels 
are faced with satin, it should be a satin tie. 
If the facing is dull silk, the tie should be of 
the same material in a soft quality so as to tie 
in a full bow of the small knot. 


Evening H aistcoats 


HE long pointed evening waistcoat is a 

thing of the past. The smart waistcoat of 
the moment is short waisted. Double breasted 
evening waistcoats are being greatly favored, 
especially to wear with dinner jackets. The 
waistcoat which shows a rounded bosom is best 
adapted to wear with the dress coat, while the 
V shaped waistcoat is suited to the dinner 
jacket because, when a dinner jacket is fast- 
ened, the lapel of the waistcoat outlines the 
satin faced lapel of the coat in a very pleasing 
manner. If you will turn back to the first 
page of this article, you will find this very 
well illustrated in the right hand figure at the 
top of the page. Also note that, in this same 
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(G) It is only 
correct to wear 
a semi - stiff 
plaited shirt 
with a_ dinner 
jacket for in- 
formal occa- 
sions. The one 
illustrated here 
has single stiff 
cutis. itt i 
ready to wear 
and priced $5.00 





illustrated at the top left hand corner of the 
third page of this article. It is claimed that 
this cut of waistcoat allows greater freedom 
of movement than the ordinary waistcoat, 
with the lining at the back, and is cooler to 
wear when dancing. It is well to remember 
that it is very important to adjust a waist- 
coat by pulling in the strap at the back as 
much as the figure will allow. 


The Correct Evening Shoe and Hat 


Elena patent leather dancing shoe, almost 
exclusively, is worn by the best dressed 
men. Pumps are only correct for house and 
midsummer wear in the country. Patent 
leather boots with buttoned cloth uppers are 
permissible for evening wear, but are gen- 
erally worn by older men to protect them- 
selves from the cold weather. A black silk 
sock, with or without a black cloth, is the 
right sock for evening dress. 

A top hat or crush hat should be worn at 
night when in evening dress. Few men 


<H) A correctly turned out man in dress clothes should re- 
semble this illustration in the main points. It is optional 
whether his dress shirt allows for one or two shirt buttons or, 
whether his collar be an open wing or straight, as the one 
illustrated here. But his tie should be a full white bow, his 
waistcoat short-waisted, either single or double breasted, of 
white washable material and his coat satin faced, his hat a 
top of the shape illustrated and his trousers full with plaits 
at the waist line with a wide satin stripe at the side of the 
trousers. Dancing shoes are more correct for formal evening 


seem to know that it is the correct thing to 
wear with both dress clothes and dinner 
clothes during the “season.” A man who 
wears any other than a top hat with a dress 
coat is in bad form. In London and Paris 
the men wear top hats with their dinner 
clothes the year round, but in America this 


wear than pumps 


illustration, there is a dinner jacket shown with 
a black waistcoat, designed to be made of the 
same material as the facing of the lapel of the 
jacket,—this makes a very smart combination 
when it is carefully carried out. 

In London there are many backless waist- 
coats being shown, an example of which is 





(I) It has already been noted above that patent leather 

dancing shoes are more correct for evening wear than 

pumps. The shape of the proper shoe should follow the 

lines of the illustration here. Note the correct black 

silk or satin tie to wear with a dinner jacket. Let 

Vanity Fair’buy you a black evening tie ready-to-wear, 
priced $2 to $3.00 


would not be considered good form as our 

social season is in winter. During the sum: 
mer our social life becomes informal, whereas 
abroad the reverse is true and the social season 
is in spring and early summer. Cf course it 
is permissible to wear a bowler or a grey felt 
at any time of the year with a dinner jacket. 
though, as we have pointed out, during the 
winter season in a large city, such as New 
York, it is more correct to wear a top hat. It 
is the favored form in the three great capitals. 

It is essential to have the trousers of evening 
clothes fit well up around the waist. There 
must be no chance of having to readjust them 
during the evening because they are slipping 
down about the hips and showing a gap under 
the waistcoat. Braces, therefore, are the only 
practical solution, for with them the trousers. 
when once adjusted remain at the same length. 
This is not the case with a belt and the gesture 
of readjusting belted trousers, which may pas 
unnoticed during the day, appears conspicuou* 
ly awkward in the evening. In other word:. 
it is a “sloppy” way to hang dress trouset 
which must be carefully adjusted, in regards to 
length, in order to have them appear neat and 
smart. It is possible to have trousers made 
with a wide band at the waist which is # 
carefully fitted that it is impossible for them t 
shift. But this necessitates a tightly fitted 
waist band which is not so comfortable as 4 
more loosely fitted pair of trousers hung bY 
braces. A belt is essentially an article fot 
sport wear, and therefore has no place in the 
evening wardrobe. 
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(J) A ready-to- 
wear waistcoat 
of the newest 
cut from Lon- 
don. This mod- 
el is short 
waisted, double 
breasted, and 
made without a 
back. It is par- 
ticularly com- 
fortable for 
dancing. Price 
$11. 





How to Order Evening Clothes 


ONSIDERATION and care must be 

given to the ordering of evening clothes 
because they must be well fitted and the de- 
tails correct if they are to make a smart 
effect. One buys evening clothes to last sev- 
eral seasons, and they represent a larger ex- 

diture of money than the ordinary suit. 
Insist that the tailor cut the trousers full 
with pleats at the waistline in front. Choose 
a durable heavy quality of silk or satin 
(satin is more generally used now) to face 
the lapels of the coat, and take the time for 
an extra fitting, or two, in order to insure a 
good snug fit to the jacket. In the case of 
a dress coat, it is essential to have it held 
well into the body or it will appear ill-fit- 
ting. It is not a question of fashion whether 
a dress suit be made of black or dark blue 
material, but a question of which of the two 
colors is the better by electric light. For it 
is a fact that dark blue appears black at 
night and often a better black than any dyed 
black material. Dinner clothes should nev- 
er be made in any other than a dyed black 
because they are so often worn during the 
summer months when it is still daylight, 
causing a dark blue material to show up 
conspicuously. 

The average ready-to-wear dinner clothes 
may be greatly smartened up and improved 
with a little careful change in the fitting. 
A coat which is a size too large may be taken 
in at the waist and in the back, thus insuring 
a comfortable and generous shoulder room. It 
isa fault, generally found in ready-to-wear 
dinner jackets, that the shoulders are cut on 
the narrow side, a feature which must be over- 
come as described. In the same way, pleats 
may be made at the waist line of ready-to-wear 
trousers by using the surplus material in that 
way instead of taking in at the seams when 
the trousers are a little large. Also the flaps on 
the pockets of the jacket may be removed, as 
they are not correct on a dinner jacket. Fit- 
tings of this kind have been done with great 
success. 


Jewelry for Evening Wear 


“TD LASHY” jewelry for men is never in good 

taste, but it is particularly bad for eve- 
ning wear. It may be valuable but not notice- 
able in design or cost price. Shirt buttons and 
studs may be pearls of medium size, or neat 
designs in platinum and small diamonds, sap- 
Phires, or emeralds, if they are not conspicuous 
for their value, or it is absolutely in good taste 
to wear inexpensive mother of pearl buttons 
of the simplest type. One fair size pearl, or 
two small ones are the usual shirt studs for 
dress clothes. They are also right for dinner 
Jacket wear, but buttons of such stones as black 
onyx and amethysts, are only to be worn with 
a dinner jacket. Watch chains with evening 
clothes should be of fine linked gold, or plati- 
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A correct equipment of dress clothes, showing slight and quite 
permissible variations from the model illustrated on the preced- 
It will be noted that in this case the shirt shows 
two buttons, instead of one; the collar is an open wing and 
not straight; and the waistcoat, instead of being double-breasted, 
Beyond these optional details the two costumes are 
the same, in conformity with the requirements of proper usage 


num, with an occasional pearl between the 
links, but the fashion for such chains is less 
noticeable than it was. 

Odd looking jewelry for evening wear can 
be carried off only by the exceptional man. 
But sometimes one sees something original and 
pleasing. One of the beaus in Paris used to 
wear a black silk cord run through three big 














(L) The correct dress shirt for evening wear should 

have a stiff bosom of this shape. It is optional whether 

there are one or two button holes for studs and the cuffs 

may be either single or double. The bosom should be of 

a length that does not break when sitting down. The 

tab may be fastened to the top button of the trousers to 
hold the bosom in place 
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(K) Athinwhite 
voile handker- 
chief with a 
wide cross bar 
border and a 
rolled edge is 
the correct thing 
for evening 
wear. It may 
be initialed in 
either black or 
white. Price 
of handkerchief, , 
$4.00 





pearls as a watch chain with his white eve- 
ning waistcoat, and it was extremely smart. 
This same man had another watch chain 
made of a string of tiny pearls which was 
equally as smart for evening wear. Silver, 
gold or platinum cigarette cases are quite 
good form for the evening, even when they 
are of evident value. This is the one osten- 
tatious article of jewelry a man is allowed to 
have under the dictations of custom. In this 
field he can go the limit, but it is now 
smarter to confine the use of valuable cigar- 
ette cases to evening wear, while for day use, 
a leather, or some such type of case is in 
better taste. Wrist watches are generally 
worn for evening as well as day wear, but 
a thin pocket watch is really more useful for 
the evening as it is clumsy to get at a wrist 
watch under a stiff cuff. 

Abroad it is the habit of men to carry very 
valuable walking sticks when dressed in the 
evening. Many men have large collections 
of these with jade and carved ivory handles 
and the like. King Edward had one of the 
largest collections of sticks in the world and 
his intimate friends gave him all the fine 
specimens they ran across. The man who 
cares for jewelry may indulge in many beau- 
tifully designed monograms and crests, even 
done in jewels, which may be transferred 
from one article to another as time uses them 
up. Such markings are permissible for articles 
of the toilet seldom seen by any one else. 

Rings are now worn only, or should be worn 
only on the little finger by men. The only 
exception to this rule of good form is the navy 
man, who wears his class ring on his third fin- 
ger from tradition. Valuable rings are not 
especially in good taste for men. In the case 
of a stone it should be cut flat so as to appear 
only as a dull spot of color for the day of 
“sparklers” on man is past. A diamond is not 
now considered a man’s stone except when it is 
used in an inconspicuous way in a design of 
shirt buttons or initials. 

Stick pins are expected to become fashion- 
able again. For the past five years, men have 
not worn them. Of course a man who owns 
one good pearl is always in good taste when- 
ever he wears it, and an ascot tie demands it. 

It is a fact that the be-jeweled man is a thing 
of the past. Jewelry, which is noticeable, is 
no longer worn by the cosmopolitan man of 
today. The only requirements for being per- 
fectly dressed are perfectly made clothes. They 
are the one thing that will produce the effect 
of what we call a “smart man.” Some men ap- 
pear to have the gift of wearing their clothes 
well. However, this is not an impossble thing 
to acquire. The effect is really produced by 
little things.. A neatly tied bow, a waistcoat 
which is pulled in tightly at the waist, or a 
handkerchief properly adjusted in the breast 
pocket, are details which produce the effect. 
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(K) The golfer take note—yellow 
flannel shirts have come for sport 
wear and are the latest thing. With 
this one is shown a red and yellow 
foulard tie. Price of shirt $10.00 





(N) A novelty is this silk 
sport handkerchief, lined with 
rubber and intended for a to- 
bacco pouch for country use. 


Price $5.00 








(M) From one of the smartest of the custom shops comes this com- 

bination of shirt, detachable soft collar and under shirts in the same 

material, It is in mouse-gray, one of the newest colors in shirtings. 
Price of set $14.00 


If you care to buy any article illustrated in the Well Dressed 
Man Department, Vanity Fair wili gladly tell you the manu- 
facturer’s name or the dealer from whom it may be purchased. 
Simply indicate the article and the page on which it is pictured. 
If you prefer, Vanity Fair will buy it for you free of charge. 
Enclose your check drawn to the order of the Vanity Fair 
Publishing Company, 19 W. 44th Street, New York City 


VANITY FAIR 


(J) A ready-to-wear imported Eng. 

lish rain coat of water proof gaber. 

dine. A feature of this coat is its 

color, a grayish-blue and tan mixture, 

which is very popular color in al] 

kinds of materials this season. Price 
$60.00 





(L) A slip-on sweater with neck 

band in your club colors. This 

sweater comes in a coarse white 

weave and the club colors are added 
on order. Price $8.50 


| i 


(O) French Poplin ribbed ties 
in changeable colors in combi- 
nations of blue and tan, red and 
brown and plum and taupe. The 
newest thing. Price $2.50 





Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 


Articles of Usefulness and Novelty in the Smartest Shops 
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_GREAT FOR BREAKFAST—GOOD, HOT SOUP 








If you came down from your home town 
To visit Campbell's farms 
Your eyes would dance with every glance 


At fields just filled with charms! 
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Acres and acres of the 
finest tomatoes that grow! 


Stretching away as far as the eye can reach! 
On the great Campbell's farms in fertile New 
Jersey, the tomato is developed to its full 
perfection. Vast crops are grown. Seeds from 
perfected fruit are planted in thousands of acres 
which yield their luscious harvest to 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It is made with this juicy red-ripe flawless 
fruit, sun-ripened on the vines. Just the pure 
tonic juices and rich fruity parts strained to a 
fine, smooth puree enriched with golden butter 
and spiced to a delicious nicety by the famous 
Campbell’s chefs. What a treat for your 
appetite! 


21 kinds 


12 cents a can 
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+  Oser y CAMPBELL COMPANY ah + 


CAMDEN. N.9..US.A 


==Rum Tum Ditty==> 


Pour contents of one can 
Campbell's Tomato Soup 
into chafing dish or double 
boiler. When hot add one 
pound cheese cut in dice. 
Cook until cheese is thor- 
oughly melted and mixed 
with soup. Add red pepper 
to tasteand one egg slightly 
beaten. Stir well a few 
minutes and serve hot on 
crackers or toast. 
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London Fashions in Men’s Sport Clothes 


ITH the advent of autumn the days will 

\\) soon be too chilly for the light flannel 
suits which have reigned through the 
summer. Men in England are beginning to 
overhaul their golfing, shooting and riding kit. 

For golf, the complete tweed or homespun 
suit, made with the so-called “plus four” 
breeches, is the general rule of the moment, and 
is admirably illustrated by the picture of the 
Prince of Wales on this page. 

It will be noted that the Prince wears a cap 
of the same material as his suit. This is a 
fashion which has returned. The Prince 
chooses the former solution. 

The general tendency is for country clothes 
to follow the line of town suits, with just the 
additional looseness necessary for games. Very 
obvious fullness, pleats and rucks, have lost 
favour, chiefly because of the exaggerations to 
which tailors had allowed themselves to run. 
The Norfolk jacket has 
ceased to be, and it is rare to 
see country suits with out- 
side flaps to the pockets, un- 
less perhaps in water- 
proofed shooting coats for 
very wet weather. 3 

Altogether, men’s fashions © 
here are harking back tothe & 
greater severity of pre-war | 
days. Even the coloured ‘ 
stocking top has been ousted = § 
because of this general j 
trend, and the Scotch garter, — 
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SIR MATTHEW WILSON 





The knitted sports coat finds fa- f 
vour with this well-known player. 3 
His bow tie is the correct wear : 
with a loose jacket of this kind 3 
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& 
THE DUKE OF YORK AND MISS 
EDWINA ASHLEY 
Note that his pockets are made without 
flaps, which is a feature of present-day 
tailoring in London 
ee ae 


The Prince of Wales hunting informally. 
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with its gaily tasselled ends, will not be worn 
at all during the coming autumn and winter. 

Knee-tight breeches, whether laced or but- 
toned at the side, have been entirely ousted by 
“plus fours.” 

In the picture of Lord Airedale and Mr. T. 
Greenwood, the latter is shown with outside 
flaps to the pockets, but this coat is meant for 


wet weather, as is evidenced by the tongue just 


appearing below the lapel, and designed to 
allow the coat to be fastened across the neck. 


T is rare in England for contrasting coats and 

breeches to be used, unless with the tradi- 
tional closely-woven tweed coat and grey flannel 
trousers for summer sports wear. A fashion- 
able exception of the moment is for the knitted 
sports coat, as worn by Sir Matthew Wilson, 
a prominent figure in the Bath Club’s golf 
tournament at Sandwich. ‘These sports coats 


are made in sober colours, chiefly dark browns, 

Shooting and golfing kits are virtually iden. 
tical. The Duke of York shows us a suit in 
vertically striped materials which is supplant- 
ing the squared designs in fashionable favour, 
Except for the spats, his costume might be thar 
of a golfer. 

Correct riding kit could not be illustrated 
better than by our picture of the Prince of 
Wales hunting informally with the West Nor- 
folk hounds. His black bowler hat, dark brown 
boots and brown leather gloves give the deep 
notes required to set off drab Bedford cord 
breeches, fawn flannel waistcoat, light tweed 
coat and white hunting stock. White breeches 
are not worn in England except with the formal 
pink coat while hunting, or in the polo field, 

Nore. The fashion suggestions on this page 
are extracts from the monthly letter of our Lon- 
don correspondent. In the field of sport, it is 
particularly interesting and 
instructive to watch the 





trend of fashion in Eng 
land, because there the 
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sportsman is equipped for 
his activities as nowhere else 
in the world. Just now the 
Prince of Wales and his 
brothers are setting the 
styles; they are recognized 
as having a flair for clothes 
that carries the memory back 
to the days of their famous 
grandfather. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AT 
GOLF 


A cap of the same material as the 
suit, and plain topped stockings, 
are fashionable at the moment 
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LORD AIREDALE AND MR. T. 
GREENWOOD 
Two figures of the Bath Club’s golf 
meeting at Sandwich. Note Lord Aire- 
dale’s black tie with his light suit 





The black bowler hat is the 


correct wear on these occasions, and the soft hat sometimes seen in Rotten 


Row during the post-war period is no longer tolerated 
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Chocolates 
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uests in Quality Street 


Guests in “Quality Street” greet Whitman's quality group of 
distinguished candy packages as welcome friends. 

In any social gathering they give an added sense of sociability. 
There’s magic in eating together. There’s conversation stimulated 
whenever the hostess produces the Sampler, Salmagundi, Pleasure 
Island, or any others of the favorites in “The Quality Group.” 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON., Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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The Tie to make 


you look your best 
cA. your haberdasher’s in wonder- 


ful variety—Bengalines, ondulé crépes 
and crépe failles in designs that truly 
sparkle and show neither wrinkles 
nor pinholes, tubulars that wear for 
seasons, four-in-hands and bow ties, 
smart in both cut and pattern. 






Choose the tie that helps you look your best. 


cAnd if you wish a positive 
assurance not only of real 
wearing qualities but up-to- 
date colorings, patterns and 
cut in the neckwear you 
buy, look for the name 
CHENEYon the neckband. 
Sewn throughout with silk 
thread. 


CHENEY BrotTHers, NEw York 
Makers of Cheney Silk 





Your dealer will gladly help 


you choose correctly 


VANITY FAIR 





A unique sporting 3-seater Vauxhall with windscreen, adjustable vertical. 
ly as well as horizontally, and a cruiser shaped stern with a third seat 
concealed by polished mahogany hatchway, which, when open, becomes a 
dust screen; and spare tires carried on a tubular member extending from 


one side of the car to the other. This car makes 20 miles per Imperial 
gallon and 80 miles per hour 


Europe Turns to Light Cars 


(Continued from page 82) 





twelve cylinder Sunbeam racer which 
has been putting up such wonderful 
records this year. Among a _ whole 
batch of excellent performances, it now 
holds the Flying Kilometer record at a 
speed exceeding 133 miles per hour. In 
the accomplishment of this, and other 
records, it attained the truly astonishing 
speed of 152 miles per hour. Of course 
this is a speed machine, built entirely 
for the purpose, but lessons of incalcu- 
lable value are to be learned from these 
racing monsters, the benefit of. which 
accrues ultimately to the purchaser of 
the production car, either for pleasure 
or commerce. The value of racing goes 
much deeper than the mere advertise- 
ment of record-breaking speeds. 


MIDST the beautiful surroundings 
of the immense park which was 
formerly the personal property of the 
kings of Italy, lying some seven miles 
from busy Milan, the Italian Automo- 
bile Club has constructed the most 
modern of European speedways. Built 
on novel lines, it is in the form of a 
sort of double loop, six miles in length, 
and yet so arranged that from the 





stands a view of the whole track is pos- 
sible. The whole thing is carried out 
on big lines, large money prizes will be 
competed for and it is even said that 
the ancient iron crown of the first kings 
of Italy will be awarded to the winner 
of the Italian Grand Prix. Whether 
the winning driver or the manufacturer 
of the winning car will be entitled to 
wear it, is not yet clear. 

There will be accommodations for a 
quarter of a million spectators. We are 
afraid that in the event of, say, a Ger- 
man victory, it will be very difficult to 
restrain the feelings of this vast con- 
course of patriotic Italians on seeing a 
German mechanic driving happily away 
with the ancient Italian crown perched 
jauntily on his racing helmet. 

Besides the Iialian Grand Prix, in 
September, for two-litre cars, which 
has attracted British, French, German 
and Austrian cars, in addition to the 
Italian manufacturers, there will be a 
race for so-called light cars of one and 
a half litre capacity, held one week 
earlier. This has attracted a good inter- 
national list of entries, and keen con- 
petition is expected. 
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The first Wollesley car, built in 1895, with its back-to-back seats was not 
a vehicle conducing to intimacy, but it actually covered. ground 
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Every woman desires possessions 
which will receive the approval of 
her associates. 


This is particularly true in the case of 
her motor car. Gratifying, therefore, 
is the enthusiastic sanction accorded 
by her friends to her Cadillac. 


Everywhere she hears that whole- 
hearted and unreserved praise which 
voices the esteem with which 
Cadillac is so universally regarded. 


Strange, indeed, would it be if the 
woman who owns a Cadillac did 
not derive more than passing pleas- 
ure from such sincere and outspoken 
approval. 





But added to this tribute to her 
judgment is another significant factor. 


Her ownappreciation and her friends’ 
appraisal of Cadillac character in- 
crease progressively with each suc- 
cessive day of acquaintanceship. 


There is an ever-growing wonder 
at the ease of steering and the ex- 
traordinary simplicity of control. 


Nor is lesser wonder excited by the 
car’s marvelous dependability. 


To-day’s estimate of her Cadillac is 
constantly giving way to a more 
flattering estimate tomorrow—both 
in her own mind and in that of 
every other woman of her circle. 








CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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‘GLOTHINGS? » | 

So 
Gentlemens Furnishing Govds, 
MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone —Murray Hill 8800 
A Representative of 


BROOKS BROTHERS 


will visit the following cities 
during the Fall to 
take orders for 


Ready-Made Clothing 
Furnishings, Hats and Shoes 
for Men and Boys 
Trunks, Bags, Leather Goods 


and Liveries 


If you will write us, mentioning 
Vanity Fair, we shall be glad to let 
you know the dates on which he will 
be in the city nearest you. 


AMHERST MINNEAPOLIS 
BALTIMORE NEw Haven 
BUFFALO NORFOLK 
CHARLOTTESVILLE OMAHA 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
CINCINNATI PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND PoRTLAND, ME. 
CoLUMBUS PRINCETON 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE 
HANOVER RIcHMOND 
HARTFORD ROCHESTER 
INDIANAPOLIS St. Louis 
KaAwnsAS CITY ST LAUL 
LAWRENCEVILLE SPRINGFIELD 
LOUISVILLE SYRACUSE 


MILWAUKEE WASHINGTON 


Weare Manufacturing Retailers only. 
Established 1818. We have no agents 
except our own Travelling Salesmen 
and we maintain no branches of our 
New York Store except our Stores in 


BOSTON & NEWPORT 


TREMONT COR. BOYLSTON 220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 














VANITY FAIR 


This Single Six sport car represents about the finest set of body lines 
which have yet emanated from the Packard factory. This car is in many 
ways like the standard touring car, with the exception of lower seats, 
steel disc wheels, a glove and package compartment in the tonneau and 
a flaring back that extends over the gasoline tank. 
same as on the standard touring car, namely, Packard town car blue 


striped with gold 


The colour is the 


The Arrival of the Millennium 


kerchief up his sleeve. 
God had not been good to National 


electrical. 


(Continued from page 81) 


The effect was cago the last week in January; the 


Automobile Shows at New 


him in the matters of physique and per- York, January 6th to 13th, and in 


sonality and the 
watch and handker- 
chief represented his 
rebellious attempt at 
self-expression. It 
was only three years 
later, during the 
Mexican mess, that 
the toughest, hard- 
est-boiled regiment 
in all the New York 
National Guard held 
a set of athletic 
games. The prizes 
were subscribed for 
by every man in the 
regiment and they 


consisted of—wrist 
watches. 

Thus it is with 
automobile colour 
schemes and equip- 
ment. A year ago 
the motorist who 


decorated his car 
with a pair of wind- 
shield wings was a 
dude, attempting to 
outdo his neighbour 
in garish display. 
Today no sport car 


is complete without these very practical 
and ornamental accessories. 
aluminum steps, spotlights, rear warn- 


ing signals, front and 
gage trunks, sun vis- 
ors and other modern 
touches. 

The motor car in- 
dustry is in an inter- 
esting situation just 
now and a lot of things 
are scheduled to hap- 
pen between now and 
Show time. At the 
moment we are in the 
throes of a price-cut- 
ting wave which is al- 
together artificial. The 
Cyclopses of the motor 
industry are girding 
themselves for a bat- 
tle royal and a parade 
of new models of all 
kinds will take place 
leading up to the 
Annual Automobile 





We do not know exactly what this is. 
It seems to be a cleverly designed 
motoring pillow of black oilcloth, 
which the designer, for some myste- 
rious reason, has christened “Captain 
Applejack”. It costs $10, but what 
the hand is drawing from its interior 
we are at a loss to understand 


Same for 


rear buffers, lug- 





A new and accurate 
motor clock, which sells 
for $4 and glows at night 


Chicago the last 
week in January, 
and the Second An. 
nual National Body 
Builders’ Show at 
the 12th Regiment 
Armory, New York, 
January 8th to 13th, 

It was in Europe, 
I think, that the 
first criticism aros 
that “American cars 
all look alike.” Over 
there they have no 
such trouble becaus 
for various. reasons, 
they have not yet 
solved the problems 
of mass production 
and each manufac- 
turer builds cars of 
distinctive types 
which differ mate 
rially, both in ap 
pearance and me- 
chanical features, 
from the machine 
of any other maker. 
There is the widest 
latitude in colour 
schemes. 


We are likely to see wholesale evi- 
dence of this in the near future. 
head of a New York agency for a for- 
eign car is now in Europe and when he 


The 


returns he intends to 
bring with him 
agency contracts for 
somewhere __ betweel 
ten and twenty makes 
of machines which 
have never been rep: 
resented in this coun 
try. 
just when these cals 
are scheduled to 4p- 
pear here, but when 
they do you may 
count upon it tha 
they will present 4 
great variety in cok 
ours and considerable 
novelty in the matter 
of mechanical 4 
rangement and bo 
lines. A few of the 
European cars are d0 


Salon at the Hotel Commodore, New ing very well in the American market. 
York, December 3rd to 9th, and in Chi. Others are making bad weather of 


I do not know fF 
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Keep a Kodak Story 
of the children 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Tite Kodak City 
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The popular Wincnester model, developed in an unusual 
new cloth, unlike anything shown in this country 


English (lothes 
For Men Who Know 


Men who admire the easy Eng- 
lish swing and loose London 
drape will appreciate the supe- 
rior quality and character of Ex- 
clusia Overcoats, ‘Topcoats and 
Sports Clothes, made by the 
famous house of Joseph May and 
Sons, Ltd. of Leeds and London, 
from exclusive fabrics woven in 
the best British mills. 

On sale in America by leading 
men’s wear shops. The name 
of the one nearest you will be 
sent on application. 


Joseph May & Sons, Ltd. 


LEEDS ard LONDON 











+ r 
MERCHANTS of standing are invued to write for appointment to 
see Excrusia Clothes. -Address the American representative: EpGar 
B. Watters Orcanization, Broadway and 23rd Street, New York 
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VANITY FAIR 


Ernest Holderness 


(Continued from page 79) 


was not a very good one and he was a 
full three yards away. “Still,” he must 
have thought to himself, “he can never 
hole that one; it will be all right.” But 
Mr. Caven did hole it, and there went 
up to Heaven a great Scottish yell. 

Mr. Holderness must at that moment 
have had hard work to prevent his 
heart from sinking into his boots. A 
few minutes: before, in a lesser degree a 
few seconds before, he had seemed safe: 
now that horrible thirty-seventh hole 
was looming very near. He hit the ball 
perfectly truly—there was never a doubt, 
and his hand was ready to pick the 
ball out almost before it was in. Be- 
tween two such putts at such a crisis 
who can award the palm? Mr. Caven’s 
was the longer but there never could 
have been a more agonizing one than 
Mr. Holderness’s. If tapping a little ball 
into a little hole can ever he heroic, then 
both putts were the putts of heroes. 


His Essentially Modern Style 


THE new champion is about thirty- 
two years old. He went to school 
at Radley, and Mr. Croome, who was 
his house-master, tells me that he was 
the very best boy football player he 
ever saw. The football authorities 
wanted to play him for the school team 
in his first winter term, but very soon 
after that he had a serious operation 
and that was the end of his football 
for good and all. Meanwhile he used to 
go for summer holidays to Dornoch, 
that delightful town in the far north 
of Scotland where, curiously enough, 
Roger Wethered also played much of his 
boyhood’s golf. When he went up to 
Oxford, he had obviously all the mak- 
ings of a fine player, and was very good 
indeed in his last year. Now he lives 
near Walton Heath, as fine an inland 
training ground as need be, where the 
holes are long and the winds searching. 
It is there that he plays his week-end 
golf very often with Harry Braid, son 
of the famous James. 

Mr. Holderness has a manner of play 
both easy and graceful in the extreme. I 
know that J. H. Taylor has always de- 
clared it to be the best style among 
our amateurs of today. “He’s an artist, 
sir,” says the great man, with that for- 
midable shake of the head that makes 


him so emphatic,-“‘a perfect artist.” ]t 
is an essentially modern style, an up. 
right, indeed very markedly upright 
swing, and a square stance. There js 
something reminiscent of Harry Vardon 
and Duncan about it, but Mr. Holder. 
ness takes up the club a little straighter 
I think, than either of these great men, 
When he is off his game, he is, as jg 
natural, apt to cut the ball a little, byt 
at his best he is exceedingly straight 
driving a rather low ball with the slight: 
est “drift” in the air from left to right, 
the type of ball that keeps blessedly 
clear of all flanking hazards. He come 
through well and freely, and there is 
crispness and nip about the shot which 
shows that he is much stronger and 
more wiry than he looks. ‘ 

In his iron play he takes the ball 
noticeably clean and seems to hit it with 
rather a more upward blow than is to- 
day orthodox. On his day he is amaz- 
ingly deft with the little pitches on the 
edge of the green, and certainly no one 
could call his iron play weak. Yet it 
is not quite as good as his wooden club 
play, lacking a little something of the 
firmness and conviction of the strongest 
modern iron players with their down- 
ward punching blows. He has a pleas- 
ant, easy, natural stance on the green 
with the body leaning a little forward 
and the feet close together. Certainly 
he putted better at Prestwick than [| 
have ever seen him do before, and what 
is more he was consistently bold. He 
was always giving the hole a chance and 
not approaching it as too many people 
do, by timorous installments. 

Mr. Holderness’s victory was exceed- 
ingly popular. It is always pleasant to 
have a champion who is beyond all 
possible question worthy of his honour, 
and his quiet, modest and yet masterly 
manner of playing, with no trace of af- 
fectation, no wearisome attitudinizing, 
makes an instant appeal. Now that he 
has begun winning championships there 
seems no reason why, given the time, 
he should not go on doing so. It is 
one thing for a man to know that he 
ought to be able to do it: quite another 
to know that he has actually done it. 
Mr. Holderness should now be a very 
terrible person indeed, for he has given 
us proofs 


Four Complex Bridge Hands 


(Continued from page 77) 


Answer to the September Problem 


HIS was the distribution in Problem 
XL, in which the chief difficulty was 


| to meet the best defences. 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want six tricks. This is how 
they get them: 

Z starts with the interior diamond, 
Both A and B play high dia- 
monds to the lead, so as to be able 
later to throw the lead into either 


| hand. This defence is the great obstacle 
in solving this problem. 


Y wins the diamond and returns the 
king of hearts, which Z must overtake 
with the ace. Before picking up the 
trumps, Z must lead the ace of dia- 
monds, to see which of his adversaries 
is going to win the third round of dia- 
monds, Y discarding a small club. Hav- 
ing ascertained where the command of 
the diamonds is to be left, Z leads the 
trump. ‘ 

If A holds the top diamo:.u, Y will 
discard the spade seven; but if the high 
diamond is with B, a club is the dis- 
card for Y. The losing diamond from 
Z, and Y arranges his play accordingly. 
If A wins the diamond, Y keeps all his 
clubs; but if B is about to win it, 
must keep both his spades. Of course, 
if A starts off with a high club after 
winning the diamond, Y will pass uP 
the first club lead so as to lie tenace 
on the next club play. 

The trap in this problem lies in the 
importance of providing for the one 
free discard that Y can get, and making 
it clear to him by showing him where 
the third round of diamonds will be 
won, and which adversary will then 
be in the lead. 
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MME. STURKOW -RYDER 
the noted pianiste, playing in conjunction with the 
Apollo, occasioned the following newspaper 
comment after one of her recent recitals: 
“The audience was spellbound when, with the use of both 
ears and eyes, they were at times utterly unable to convince 
themselves whether the music they heard was from the 
Apollo Grand being played by Mme. Sturkow-Ryder or from 
the reproducing Apollo standing alone at one side. Only by 
watching her hands at times when they were entirely lifted 
from the piano were they able to tell. That human ingenuity 
and skill could produce so wonderful an instrument that it 
would actually reproduce the playing of such an artist as 
Mme. Sturkow-Ryder with every degree of her beautiful 

expression, was the wonder of every person present.” 










































Ossip Ga nlowttsch 


Homes Where Great Pianists Play 


GSR HE superb art of the Apollo today and many others. The Apollo reproduces, 
adds to the best homes the final at your pleasure, the very soul of their play- 
touch of distinction. Through this remarka- _ing: their touch, their tone, their own inter- 
ble instrument, the world’s great pianists pretation. Theyplayin your home exactlyas 
become the intimate companions of the they playinconcert. Nothingislackingsave 
household: Gabrilowitsch, Hoffman, Bauer, the physical presence of these great artists 


“tA POLLO 


Trade Mark Registered 


We shall gladly send you the APOLLO booklets on request and 
advise you where you may most conveniently hear the APOLLO. 


THE APOLLO PIANO COMPANY, De Kalb, IIl. 


120 W. 42nd St., New York 329 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 250 Stockton St., San Francisco 607 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 
— es 


2837 
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EMPIRE 
2 RUG 














for MOTOR, TRAVELING and 


OTHER USES 


@ The softest, finest rugs made, woven by the best 
looms of the British Isles and known the world 


‘over for their supreme quality and luxurious 


beauty. Pure Woolens, Cashmeres and rare Vicunas 
in patterns and colorings that are entirely exclusive. 


@Procurable in high class department stores, 
haberdashers and sporting goods shops in leading 
American cities. Name of the dealer nearest you 
will be sent on application. 





LEOPOLD FRANK 
11 London Wall, London, E. C. 2 





T 





MERCHANTS of standing are invited to write for appointment 
to see Empire Rugs. Address the American Representative: EDGAR 
B. WALTERS ORGANIZATION, Broadway & 23rd Street, New York. 





























VANITY FAIR 


Saving the Old Masters 


(Continued from page 67) 


ed and bearing the name of an honoured 
master, who was not, however, the au- 
thor of what you see. Unquestionably, 
on the canvas or panel there is a pic- 
ture by that master; but what you see 
is the work of someone else who has 
imposed on the original his view of the 
matter. 

Now, what I am going to say must 
sound, I know, unreasonable; for here 
you have a fine, bright picture, bear- 
ing a greatly honoured name, and 
this time, what more can a good citizen 
require? Believe me, I do not like be- 
ing thought a precious, finnikin crank, 
a “Francesca da Rimini, nimini-pimini, 
je-ne-sais-quoi young man” by all peo- 
ple of sound sense and digestion, and yet 
I do suggest that there is*a real and 
appreciable difference between the work 
of Signorelli (shall we say) and that 
of some pupil of Rigaud, who has paint- 
ed over the Signorelli what he felt 
sure Signorelli ought to have painted. 

For the gentlemen who write letters 
to the papers about “Our Art-Treasures” 
such hair-splitting distinctions may not 
exist; but they should know that there 
are those, besides the professional art- 
critics, who notice these things and 
would gladly see removed from primi- 
tive and _ sixteenth-century pictures, 
even at the risk of doing some hurt to 
the underlying originals, all those addi- 
tions and improvements with which the 
seventeenth and eighteenth thought fit 
to embellish them. 

The fact is, people who care for pic- 
tures are more sensitive in these mat- 
ters than people who control galleries 
suppose. See what an atmosphere of 
interest and excitement pervades the 
new Venetian Room at the National 
Gallery, where the pictures have been 
properly hung against a simple grey 
background, so that each has a chance 
of making its own impression. The 
treasure-lovers are of course furious: 
“Give us back our red plush,” they 


“scream—red plush having become for 
them the familiar and appropriate tone, 
not only of a Venetian room, but of a 
Venetian picture. Now that they see 
the pictures themselves, in all their sub. 
tlety, they can’t abide them. 

It was a simple picture-lover too, a 
mere amateur, who once drew the at- 
tention of a high official at the Louvre, 
with whom he happened to be standing 
in the salon carré, to the curious fad 
that the various masters there represent- 
ed, though they lived in divers ages and 
countries, had all given to their pictures 
the same tone. Now tone, though few 
chemists are likely to be aware of the 
fact, is an essential means of artistic ex- 
pression; but the tone of an old picture 
in the Louvre, is not, as a rule, the tone 
chosen by the artist, but the tone im- 
posed by centuries of Paris dirt and 
varnish. It is not the tone of the mas- 
ter, but the tone of the museum. That 
is why the Louvre is perhaps the least 
appetising of all the great European col- 
lections. 

Had the official deigned to ‘make any 
reply, doubtless he would have told my 
amateur that it is unpatriotic to clean 
pictures. 

It is unpatriotic because the pictures 
in the Kaiser Frederick Museum have 
been particularly well and thoroughly 
cleaned; so I quite understand that dur- 
ing the war no English or French man 


would have cared to clean a picture. 


But the war is over now, and there is 
even some talk of making peace. And 
since our treasures have been brought 
up from the dark tubes and - cellars 
where they lay hid in the age of air- 
raids, I am suggesting that we in Europe 
should push the process a step further 
and make them completely visible. 

In America, perhaps, they were visible 
always. To be sure, you had no air- 
raids; but, unless I mistake, you have 
plenty of official and other votaries of 
venerable dust and varnish. 


The New Romance in the Novel 


(Continued from page 75) 


a co-operative press in which several 
young men are engaged, in which all 
expenses are shared. Armstrong has 
produced a volume of verse The Buz- 
zards and just now a volume of stories. 

He, too, is romantic, a little symbolic, 
not given over to all the latest verse 
crazes that so often in these days seem 
to strangle the young man’s talent: at 
the same time, individual, with a pas- 
sionate feeling for beauty. The Buz- 
zards itself is a lovely poem, and there 
is one short story in his little book 
describing the emotions of a miserable 
crowd of emigrants that is certainly one 
of the finest things in modern literature. 
He has humour, too, irony and tender- 
ness. I know nothing at all about him 
personally, but his work is full of youth 
and enterprise. 

From this same press come the tales 
of Mr. A. E. Coppard and also a 
tiny book of verse in vers libre called 
Hips & Haws. His two volumes of 
short stories, Adam and Eve and Pinch- 
Me and Clorinda Walks in Heaven, are, 
as their eccentric titles would suggest, 
full of oddities and eccentricities, and 
some are too obscure for their themes. 

It is delightful to see, however, that 
he is striking out a line entirely of his 
own. With all one’s admiration for 
Miss Mansfield’s astonishing cleverness, 
it is impossible not to see that she de- 
rives straight from Tchekov and de 
Maupassant, and as both those masters 
were about as magnificent in their own 
direction as it was possible to be, one 
cannot but feel that Miss Mansfield is 
to some extent driving her beautiful 


sheep down a blind alley. Not so Mr. 
Coppard. There is no blind alley any- 
where in his work. In fact the possi- 
bilities that he opens up are so tre- 
mendous that one can only shut one’s 
eyes and pray that he may take full ad- 
vantage of them. There are so many 
perils in the path of a young writer, but 
so far he has been maintaining ad- 
mirably his individuality, and some of 
the stories in his second volume are 
never to be forgotten by anyone who 
has met them. He is own cousin to 
Miss Sackville-West and Miss Romer 
Wilson. 

The imagination is being given its full 
chance in English literature once again. 
The fairy story, the fable, the fantasy, 
are all coming to their own again. This 
is not at all to say that we are not 
deeply grateful to Wells for Mr. Kipps 
and Tono-Bungay, to Arnold Bennett 
for The Old Wives’ Tale, to Compton 
Mackenzie for Sinister Street, to Beres- 
ford for his splendid trilogy, and to 
Frank Swinnerton for his pictures of 
London life, but that realism is only 
part of human experience, and the col- 
our and glow that come from the ex- 
ploration of the world that lies behind 
the world have been left out from our 
literature too long. 

This imaginative work needs, I think, 
more courage than the other. There is 
more risk of sentiment, of falseness, of 
the purple patch, oi melodrama, but the 
risk is worth taking, and it is, to myself 
at any rate, a splendid thing that so 
many of the younger writers should 
now be taking it. 
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MARMON 


“The “Foremost (fine Car 


“+ 


THE supreme enjoyment of mo- 
toring is to sit at the wheel of a 
Marmon-—a gentle turn guides 
it. Many women who have pre- 
viously found motoring very 
fatiguing, have changed to Mar- 
mons and drive them without 
the slightest exertion. And there 
is the assurance that this finest 
' form of transportation costs 
less per mile. 
~o- 


NorpykE & Marmon Company 
Established 1851 : INDIANAPOLIS 
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The 
Modern 
Fashion Plate 


The color plates in the 
Gazette du Bon Genre av 
by artists of note who 
correctly interpret the 
mode as created by such 
great coutouriers as Poiret, 
Lanvin, Worth, Docuillet, 
Beer, Camille, Roger, T- 


onnet and others 





Ten Times a Year, the Gazette du Bon Genre 
Brings to You the Very Spirit and Charm of Paris 


UBLISHED in Paris and printed 

in French, the Gazette du Bon 
Genre is by far the most beautiful of 
all magazines. In text and illustra- 
tion, in typography and arrangement, 
in charm and good taste it is unique 
among periodicals. 


Every issue is printed on heavy deckle- 
edge paper, gaily illuminated with de- 
lightful sketches and decorations. In 
addition every number contains many 
plates in full color by Brissaud, Drian, 
Lepape, Benito and many others. 
Conve Nast, Publisher 
New York 


LA GAZETTE 


DU 


BON GENRE 


Ten numbers annually 


$15 a year 
$2 a copy 


Send your check or money order 
to ConpéE Nast, 19 West 44th St., 
New York City. Or we will bill 


you later if you prefer. 


‘The porttolio of “Croquis de Modes” 
which accompanies every issue of the 
Gazette du Bon Genre pictures ad- 
vanced fashions in the original colors 
of the newest materials. However, 
costume is by no means the only fash- 
ion interest contained in the Gazette. 
Every new bibelot and unique trinket 
—from the point of the Parisienne’s 
parasol to the tip of her slipper—is 
pictured in delicate color and discussed 
with authority as well as charm, in the 
pages of this unique and_ beautiful 
magazine, 
Lucien Voce, Director 
Paris 
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CLOTH-SATISFACTION is assured in clothes made of Strong-Hewat Virgin Wool fabrics. 
Superior raw material and high manufacturing standards produce the rich, beautiful ap- 
pearance and the long wearing qualities that Strong-Hewat Virgin Wool fabrics possess. 
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on the finished garment is the proof of fabric-genuineness and worth. 


Even the best and most costly tailoring cannot prevent the wearer’s disappointment with clothes when 
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are unworthy. 


The MERIT of Strong-Hewat Virgin Wool fabrics is guaranteed by the maker, 
the only one who can know and guarantee the fabric’s worthiness. 


Look for the STRONG-HEWAT label on the finished garment. This label is the mark of merit. 
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CLOTHES made of Strong-Hewat Virgin Wool fabrics are sold by reliable retailers. 
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STRONG, HEWAT & CONC. .~om. 
MANUEACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF 
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Lasting 


RITTEN indelibly in the annals of auto- 
motive progress is the record of Firestone’s 
service in building tires to the highest 





conceivable standard. 


In pledging Most Miles per Dollar to the 
public over two decades ago an ideal worthy of 
the whole industry was expressed. 


Yet of even greater importance was the will 
and the confidence from the start to make it 
practical for all times. 
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The name of the house 
of Gobelin stands tmmor- 
talized for achievement in 
the field of tapestry weav- 
ing. Such were the ideals 
of Jehan Gobelin, founder 
of the firm, that his influ- 
ence is still avital force, an 
incentive to better crafts- 
manship, four and a half 
centuries later. 








Achievement 


The rapid but logical growth of the Firestone 
organization is tangible evidence of the force and 
soundness of the principle behind it. The name 


Firestone has gone far and wide because it has 


Most Miles per Dollar 


demonstrated that Most Miles per Dollar is a 
real and vital factor. 


The Firestone Gum-Dipped Cord is the high- 
est expression of Firestone talent—a_ lasting 
achievement in this important industry. 
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TWIN-SIX COUPE 


Twin-Sixownersarequietly diminution in the depth of 


and serenely content. that satisfaction. 
Every phase of their invest- In the fabrication of the 
ment satiohes them. Packard Twin-Six only 


one law obtains—that the 
They know that the mere Twin-Six must provide a 


passage of a year,ortwoor quality of motoring beyond 
three years, will witness no which it isnot possible togo. 


The price of the Twin-Six touring is $3850 at Detroit 
The price of the new Single-Six five-passenger touring is $2485 at Detroit 


The new Single-Six conveys an immediate conviction of very great value, and very 
unusual. Packard Trucks are known for their durability and low ton-mile cost 
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Grace of line, exquisite beauty in 
details—these mark the work 
of the master craftsman. Luck- 
ily, in EVERSHARP, the genius 
that compacted marvelous pre- 
cision of parts with the exclusive 
EVERSHARP tip, also added 
beauty most generously. 


The EVERSHARP rifled tip 
is the one thing that makes 
EVERSHARP so different to use; 
in this exclusive tip the lead can- 

not slip. You write smoothly 
without thought of how you 
write. It is only when you do 
wonder at EVERSHARP efh- 
ciency that you praise its beauty, 
whether it be finished in gold 
or silver. 


EVERSHARP is priced from $1 
to $50, with wide choice of style 
and pattern, to clip on pocket, 
for watch chain or sautoir. 


To match EVERSHARP, in en- 
graved design and efficiency, is 
the new WAHL PEN, with the 
indestructible all-metal barrel 

that holds more ink: priced as 
low as $4. Both sold everywhere. 

































Made in U. S. A. by 
THE WAHL COMPANY, Cuicaco 
Canadian Factory 
THE WAHL COMPANY, Lrp., Toronto 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Film With a Warning 


(Continued from page 59) 


Jonas are taking the air together. Mr. 
Jonas wears a gloomy expression and 
his wife looks haggarde and careworn. 
Mr. Jonas coughs. A baby in a passing 
perambulator is seized with convulsions. 

At the Jonas’s house on Christmas 
Day. In her boudoir, Mrs. Jonas is 
showing the cats their Christmas Tree. 
But the ceremony which, in previous 
years, used always to be such a joyous 
affair is but the mockery of merriment 


| now. Gaunt and pale, her bright fever- 
| ish eyes ringed with dark shadows, Mrs. 


Jonas stands by the glittering tree, 
whose branches bend with the weight of 
the pots of caviare and cream, the dried 
herrings, the raw veal cutlets hanging 
from them. Belial and Albert-Edward, 
grown as gaunt and thin as their mis- 
tress, prowl tigerishly round about. 
Belial is prematurely grey about the 
muzzle and Albert-Edward has grown 
a little mangy. Every now and then, 
from the floor below, there comes a 
sound, muffled a little by the interven- 
ing walls and ceilings, but still loud, still 
appalling—the sound of Mr. Jonas 
coughing. And when it comes, the two 
cats look at one another significantly 
and nod their heads, the woman shud- 
ders. 

Below, in his study, sits Mr. Jonas, 
surrounded by ineffectual medicaments 
—linctuses, cough mixtures, inhalers, 
gargles, sprays. Fade out. On the 
bleak ridges of the Sierra Nevada the 
immense sequoias come tearing and 
crashing, one after another, to the 
ground. Mrs. Jonas and the gaunt cats 
appear again. She is just giving Belial 
his raw veal cutlet, when suddenly she 
starts. she listens. We have another 
glimpse of Mr. Jonas coughing uncon- 
trollably. Then back to Mrs. Jonas, 
listening, with wide fixed eyes that take 
on an ever wilder expression. Another 


| view of Mr. Jonas in the throes, and 


then back once more to the boudoir and 


| the listening woman. All at once some- 


thing seems to give way. Mrs. Jonas 
begins to rave. Howling, the cats rush 
round and round the room and the 
lunatic woman pursues them, fiendishly 


laughing. . . 


A FEW months later at Mr. Jonas’s 
Club. A glimpse of poor Mrs. 
Jonas behind the bars of her asylum 
and of the house in Portman Square, 


| standing gloomy, neglected and empty, 


gives us to understand that Mr. Jonas 
is now making the club his home. He 


| is sitting in the smoking room reading 
| Punch in a state of profound depression 


| nothing to alleviate. 
| coughs. 


which the persual of that journal does 
Occasionally he 
A footman brings him a note. 
He opens it and reads. 


“Dear Mr. Jonas. At their meeting 
this afternoon the Committee have de- 
cided, regretfully but unanimously, to 
ask you to resign your membership. 
Your unfortunate affliction has been the 
cause of considerable discomfort among 
the members of this Club and the Com- 
mittee feel that, in the best interests of 
the majority, they have no alternative 
but to request your resignation. The 
Committee, I may add, think it only 
right that your entrance fee should be 
returned, and I am enclosing a cheque 
for the amount. Believe me, in all sym- 
pathy, yours very sincerely, 

T. J. Dodder. 

(Secretary.)” 


Mr. Jonas folds up the letter and 
without a word, without a gesture, 
walks out into the hall, puts on his hat 
and coat and slowly leaves the club— 
the dear old club of which he has been 
' for twenty years a member—for ever. 


On the steps he coughs. Pall Mall js 
filled with the sound of falling redwood, 

At the Aeolian Hall; the world-re. 
nowned Herzogovinian Quartet are giy. 
ing a concert. They are playing the first 
movement of the Ravel quartet. Ip. 
comparable Petulengro, the First Violin, 
sways as he plays and his black bobbed 
hair swings like a voiceless bell. Bo. 
janus, the Second Fiddle, is bluff and 
stout and business-like. Moschopulos, 
the Viola, has a way of closing his eyes 
through long half minutes, and his face 
wears an expression of voluptuous pain, 
Peperkoek caresses his cello as though 
it were a woman crouching between his 
knees. And from the conjunction of 
their grimaces an exquisite music is born, 


JN the middle of the eighth row, just 
at the perfect distance from the plat- 
form, Mr. Jonas sits in ecstasy, obliy- 
ious for the moment of all his troubles, 
Everything else may go; his wife, his 
club may be taken from him; but music, 
divine music remains. Hauntingly, the 
refrain returns and returns, like a friend, 
like a gentle comforter. Mr. Jonas is 
positively happy. All at once a look of 
frightful apprehension crosses his face; 
he realizes that he is about to cough. 
He makes a tremendous effort of the 
will; he swallows hard, he sets his teeth. 
The tickling in the throat grows gradu- 
ally more and more intolerable. All un- 
conscious of what is to come, the play- 
ers go on grimacing, the public placidly 
listens. Mr. Jonas struggles on in agony, 
struggles vainly. Tear and crash—a 
huge sequoia has been uprooted. Peo- 
ple in the audience start and look round, 
In his alarm Moschopulus plays a false 
note. With his handkerchief to his 
mouth, Mr. Jonas is trying to choke 
back a second outburst. 


Tear and crash, tear and crash—it is 
as though a cyclone had descended upon 
Mariposa or Calaveras and were up- 
rooting the entire forest of ancient trees. 
Not a note of the music can be heard. 
The audience is in an uproar; all tum 
towards Mr. Jonas. There are threat- 
ening gestures; the players abandon 
their vain efforts to make themselves 
audible and shake their bows at the 
offender. An attendant comes and 
touches Mr. Jonas on the shoulder: the 
management must request him to leave 
the building immediately. Still cough- 
ing, he staggers out into the night. The 
last thing that made life worth living 
has been taken away. Providence is 
claiming its pound of flesh. 


Mr. Jonas splashes along through the 
chill summer rain. The nineteenth cen- 
tury Gothic of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment looms up over him. He walks on 
to Westminster Bridge. In the middle 
of the bridge he halts and looks over at 
the black waters beneath. Fade out: 
Forbes Robertson as Hamlet reciting: 
To be or not to be .. . Mr. Jonas de- 
cides not to be. He is just hoisting him- 
self on to the parapet to throw himself 
into the river, when he is overtaken by 
another violent fit of coughing. The 
sequoias go crashing into the Thame. 
A policeman standing by the Boadicea 
statue is startled by the unfamiliar 
sound. Slowly and with dignity he 
walks in the direction from which it 
comes. In the middle of the bridge he 
finds Mr. Jones doubled up against the 
parapet, incapable of doing anything 
but cough. The policeman takes him by 
the arm and leads him gently back to 
dry land. Again, the cough has been 
too much for him. The vision of Mr. 
Jonas and the policeman fades slowly 
out and we are left, somehow, with the 
impression that, while Mr. Jonas may 
want to make an end, providence he 
only just begun. 
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Brunswick Phonographs Play All Records 
Brunswick Records Play On Any Phonograph 


SUITING THE MUSIC TO THE FOC 


RUNSWICK having attained fame, first by achieving 
perfect rendition of the so-called “difficult tones” in 
phonographic reproduction, and then by establishing a 
New Hall of Fame of concert and operatic artists, re- 
cording exclusively for Brunswick Records, now turns 
its talent to combining fine music with fine furniture. 
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Illustrated is the new Oxford, one of Brunswick’s many 
period and console types, in which the charm and artistry 
of the middle ages vie with super-craftsmanship of today 
in leading one to unexpected adventures in suiting music 
to the room—no matter what the room. Prices range 
from $225 to $775. Inspection at any Brunswick dealer’s. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. Established 1845 CHICAGO—NEW YORK—CINCINNATI—TORONTO 


BRUNSWICK 


PHONOGRAPHS 


RECORDS 
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WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


“Sportsmen’s Headquarters af 





3 : une yt “Sy ANY 
Fall Hunting 
HETHER you 


are old in the 
craft and knowledge of the 
hunting trail, or a novice 
about to take your maiden 
trip, Winchester can aid and 
advise you in the selection 
of your equipment. 


From a complete and carefully 
selected stock of hunting and 
camping equipment you can be 
outfitted thoroughly with all the 
necessities and many of the lux- 
uries of these branches of sport. 


Winchester world standard 
Guns and Ammunition in vari- 
ous grades and calibers. 


Shotguns and Rifles of all the 


best known makes. 


Camp and hunting clothing de- 
signed by experienced outdoor 
men for service and comfort. 


Footwear, particularly adapted 
to camp and trail, in a wide 
range of models and sizes. 


With a reputation established 
and a standard to maintain we 
are qualified to 02 your 


every need satisfactori 


Send for Hunting Catalog 


WINCHESTER 


“ Sportsmen’s Headquarters” 


47 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 
Between Madison Ave. and Grand Central 


New Haven, Conn., 91 Church St. Troy, N.Y., 306 River St. 

Boston, Mass., 364 Washington St. Pawtucket, R. I., 245 Main St. 

Boston, Mass., Tremont and West St. Providence, R. i 347 Westminster St. 
Springfield, Mass., 378 Main St. 


“Guaranteed to be of Winchester Quality” 











VANITY FAIR 


‘ Leopold Jessner 


(Continued from page 63) 


stain. In Richard III, when Gloucester 
appears as king in a red cloak upon the 
top of the red steps, his retainers, also 
in red, sink down in a heap below him 
like a pile of bloody skulls. In Othello, 
when the Moor returns in triumph to 
Cyprus, a cheering crowd comes with 
him up the steps from the back; when 
he has reached the top and can go no 
higher, the crowd sinks prostrate. For 
a moment he seems to grow in stature, 
and his triumph towers upward. 


Jessner’s Use of Light 

ATURALLY Shakespeare gives Jess- 

ner exceptional opportunities to 
symbolize and formalize in direction. 
He is quick to seize them—particularly 
in the soliloquies. He begins Richard III 
with Gloucester speaking to the audi- 
ence as Prologue; he ends it with Rich- 
mond as Epilogue. He flings asides 
directly at the spectators. When Jess- 
ner comes upon soliloquies—as in Bra- 
kenbury’s musings after Clarence has 
fallen asleep in his cell—he cuts them 
off sharply from the previous action by 
altering the lighting, and bringing the 
actor down-stage to speak full at the 
audience. 

Jessner is quite as arbitrary in his 
handling of light as in his handling of 
people. He does not use light merely to 
illumine the stage as directors did thirty 
years ago. He does not use light and 
shadow merely to define action by mak- 
ing faces and figures more dynamic, as 
Appia set modern producers doing. He 
uses light and shadow as a parallel ex- 
pression to the play. Light and shadow 
act the drama almost as much as do 
| the players. The light is not in the 

least natural. It suits the mood of the 
/ scene. It waxes and wanes with the 

progress of the action. When the little 
| princes enter in Richard III the light 
| shines out more brightly. When Othello 
dies it grows dim. Jessner is particu- 
larly fond of shadows. An amusing ex- 
ample occurs in the soliloquy of Richard 
ending: 

Shine out, fair sun, till I have bought 

a glass, 

That I may see my shadow as I pass. 
As Richard says this, the lights of the 
stage go down, and a spot-light from the 
prompter’s box throws his humped 
shadow on the wall while he goes out. 





Motionless Actors 


ESSNER has his players under un- 
usual control and he permits very 
little of the accidental expression of feel- 
| ing which Gordon Craig inveighs against 
in the actor. He even forbids the little 
shiftings and motions of the hands, 
which are natural to anybody, actor or 
layman, when he listens to a long speech 
from another. Jessner’s actors, if they 
are not speaking, and if their emotions 
are not very markedly played upon, are 
| held motionless. They do not move a 
limb. 

Fritz Kortner’s Richard is physically 
odd and striking. The actor is not very 
tall, and he is decidedly thick in figure. 
His attitudes, the apelike swing of his 
arms, his pudgy face, twisted by an 
evil grin, gives him an odd appearance 
that constantly suggests other images 
than Richard himself. A humped toad, 
a fat, cross monkey, a grinning Japanese 
mask, the mask of a Greek comedian— 
finally the truth strikes home: it is the 
Balzac of Rodin. 

There is a moment in Richard when 
this curious figure is forgotten. It is the 
dream of the king the night before the 
| battle of Bosworth Field. (Why is it, 





by the way that no producer seems to 
have the genius and naiveté to produce 
this scene as Shakespeare wrote it, to 
place the tents of Richard and of Rich- 
| mond on either side of the stage, and to 
| let the ghosts bless Richmond and curse 


Richard alternately as they do in the 
text?) Jessner shears away the bless. 
ings, and lets the ghosts curse in the 
wings. Upon the slant of the blood-red 
steps lies Richard sleeping. As the voices 
call, he writhes and twists upon his un- 
easy couch. The voices rise and race, 
his restlessness growS more and more 
horrible, until at the end his humped 
body is beating a fearsome tatoo to the 
rhythm of the cursing ghostly voices. 
Immediately after this really effective 
and fine scene comes the extraordinary, 
much talked of, and quite ludicrous end 
of Richard. He has his scene with the 
generals, then goes off to battle—or is 
it merely to tear off his coat of mail 
and his shirt? At any rate, he is on 
the stage a few minutes later staggering 
along the top of the wall naked to the 
waist. He cries: “A horse! a horse! 
my kingdom for a horse!” Then he 
mounts his sword, and, as if on a hobby 
horse, hops down the steps until ex- 
haustion overcomes him and he falls, 


Jessner’s Faulty Taste 


ERHAPS this indicates the fault 

that at present keeps Jessner from 
being a great director. His judgment 
and his taste—which mean the soul with 
which he interprets and animates his 
work—are very, very faulty. There is 
no austerity and almost no true beauty 
in his Othello, only strength. There is 
no dignity in his Richard III, only 
horror. He has made Richard terrible, 
but with no more than the terror of 
wormy graveyards There is nothing 
of 15th century England in it, none of 
the beauty and flash of the time to make 
the hideousness of Gloucester the darker. 
The play is drowned in black, dirty, 
mean black. Far worse, it is stripped of 
the qualities that are Shakespeare. 
Worst of all, there is no shred of poetry 
in the whole length of the production, 
unless it is the final moment. 

If you can forget this question of 
taste—if you do not care what inter- 
pretation a man puts on a great work of 
art—you must admit Jessner to a very 
high place as a director. He has orig- 
inality, ingenuity, bravery, an uncom- 
mon technical ability. He is industrious 
and indefatigably careful. No detail 
escapes him; so small a thing as off- 
stage noises he handles with the greatest 
skill. But Jessner is no poet. 

Jessner has not yet developed his 
method far enough past the obvious. 
He flings out symbols right and left, 
but they are symbols of the primer. He 
directs in words of one syllable. Rich- 
ard III is an explanation in black and 
white which occasionally ventures to 
lisp in red. Richard begins the play in 
black against a black curtain, speaking 
the soliloquy of “Now is the winter of 
our discontent.” Richmond ends in 
white against a white curtain with his 
speech to Stanley and to his soldiers 
converted into a soliloquy to the audi- 
ence. The trcops of Richard are red- 
ciothed figures crossing the red _ steps. 
The troops of Richmond cross it in 
white. This is symbolism in baby-talk, 
expressionist production in kindergarten 
terms. One can scarcely believe that an 
audience is not capable of something 
more subtle than that. 

It may be, of course, that Jessner is 
feeling his way and that to-morrow he 
will venture upon subtlety—if it is in 
him. At any rate, here is an expression- 
ist director, a man who foreswears re- 
semblance and the picture frame, and 
who sets actors and their movements, 
the setting and its lights, talking directly 
to the audience. This is an advance in 
the methods of production which makes 
the new movement of twenty years ago 
look like an afternoon stroll, a revolt 
which makes that much-hailed revolu- 
tion seem a pleasant little excursion. 
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MASTERPIECES ‘OF: THE CLASSICS 
THE - TRIANON 


OW from Solid Silver 


A+ HOME’S : TREASURES : AND - ITS - UTILITIES 
are, too often, things apart. International Sterling 
is the exception. 


International Sterling is collected for its art; it is 
valued for the memories which it perpetuates. 


At the same time, International Sterling is a table 
service of ideal utility. Generations of daily use can 
not maim or mar its imperishable substance. 


Trianon is a modetn design inspired by the rich 
simplicity of French Renaissance. Massive yet 
chaste. Your jeweler has Trianon in complete table 
service. A Trianon Selection Book, showing the full 
Trianon service, will be sent on request. Address 
Dept. 158, International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Trianon is stamped with this mark 


G/S CO) al (STFRUNG) 


which identifies the genuine 


INTERNATIONAL 
STERLING 


MASTERPIECES : OF - THE - CLASSICS 
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French 





Handkerchiefs 
French 
Silk Crepe 
French $4.00 cach 
Silk Cravats 
$6.00 each 


Monograms 
additional 


French Linen 
$2.00 each 


Handsome House Robes 
from $50.00 to $200.00 


This Model..... $150.00 
Handsome Brocaded Silk 
Silk lined throughout. 


Distinctive Offerings 
Appropriate Holiday Gift Suggestions 


We are showing wide assortments of the most Unusual 


French Silk Neckwear, Handkerchiefs, Hosiery, Robes, 
Etc.—Exceptional Merchandise of Luxurious Quality. 


Orders by Correspondence will receive our most 
Particular Attention——State colors preferred. 


512 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


AT 43D STREET 
PARIS-RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 


VANITY FAIR 


The Two-a-Day’s Effrontery 


(Continued from page 51) 


I face here willingly the protest of 
intelligent men and women who have 
gone to vaudeville to hear or see one 
number and have been compelled to see 
some of the dreariest aesthetic dancing, 
to hear the most painfully polite songs, 
to witness drama. If vaudeville requires 
half of what I have said, how do these 
get in and get by? With the foreknowl- 
edge that paradox was not invented by 
Mr. Chesterton, and therefore without 
shame, I declare that they are a con- 
cession, to debased public taste. Note 
well that all the culture-elements in 
vaudeville, the dull and base and truly 
vulgar ones, are importations. The 
dance that is appropriate to the vaude- 
ville stage is the stunt dance; the music 
that fits is rag-time or jazz; the play- 
let (witness the success of A Slice of 
Life) is burlesque. Yet the necessity to 
pretend to give culture is so great that 
one actually hears vaudeville defended 
because among its native acts appear 
tableaux vivants of Landseer or be- 
cause a legitimate actor brings to the 
common herd scraps and snatches of Les 
Misérables. 

But the part that is pure, I am con- 
vinced, is rarely matched on any other 
stage: certainly not in the legitimate, 
in the serious artistic playhouse, where 
knowing one’s job perfectly and doing 
it simply and unpretentiously is pre- 
cisely the rarest thing in the world. 
Possibly in revue and musical comedy, 
both of which draw much from vaude- 
ville. They draw, they set off, but they 
do not incorporate. The best acts re- 
tain a fierce individuality. And the best 
act of all they have not yet seduced 
from their natural allegiance, nor will 
not, I hope. 


Joe Cook’s One-Man Show 


REFER to the one-man vaudeville 

show of Joe Cook. No one who has 
seen him can doubt his pre-eminence. 
(I count Miss Brice apart.) But it is 
necessary to see him on the same bill 
with, for example, Miss Ethel Levey, to 
realize how good he is. Miss Levey is 
what most vaudeville players aspire to 
be; Joe Cook is what they ought to be. 
Corrupted by her triumphs abroad Miss 
Levey returns still magnificent, but no 
longer vaudeville; she has the grandeur 
of a star and appears in full stage with 
a grand piano and lights and draperies 
—and recites a dramatic monologue! 
And sings Love’s Old Sweet Song. Now 
and again flashes of burlesque reveal her 
ancient flavor; but it is an axiom in 
vaudeville that you can’t be good in it 
if you are too good for it. Mr. Cook is 
not. Mr. Cook is perfect. 

Yet to give the quality of his perfec- 
tion is difficult. He is versatile, but not 
in the manner of Sylvester Schaeffer. 
He is a master of parody and burlesque, 
yet not in the fashion of Charles 


Withers; his delicate impersonations 
have an ease and certainty far beyond 
the studies of Chic Sale. Essentially 
what distinguishes Joe Cook is that he 
is very wise and slightly mad, and his 
madness is not the “dippy” kind so ad- 
mirably practised by Frank Van Hoven, 
the magician. It is structural. Mr 
Cook’s is probably the longest single 
act in vaudeville, and after it is over he 
saunters into one or more of the acts 
that follow his on the programme, as his 
fancy takes him. 

His own begins as a running parody 
of old-time vaudeville, beginning with 
the musicians coming out of the pit, 
through the magician and the player 
of instruments to—but no one has ever 
discovered where it does go to. For 
after the card tricks—the ace of spades 
is asked for and, as he remarks after five 
minutes of agonized fumbling behind his 
back, the ace of spades is asked for and 
practically at a moment’s notice the 
ace of spades is produced; and it never 
is—Mr. Cook finds it necessary to ex- 
plain to the audience in one of the most 
involved pieces of nonsense ever in- 
vented why he will not imitate four 
Hawaiians playing the ukulele. After 
that literally nothing matters. He 
might be with Alice in Wonderland or 
at a dada ballet or with the terribly 
logical clowns of Shakespeare. I think 
that Chaplin would savor his humors. 

In an art which is hard and bright 
and tends to glitter rather than radiate, 
he has a gleam of poetry; but he is like 
the best of poets because there are no 
fuzzy edges, no blurred contours; he is 
exact and his precision is never cold. 
He holds conversations of an imbecile 
gravity: How are you? How are you? 
Fine, how’s yourself? Good. And 
you? Splendid. How’s your uncle? I 
haven’t got an uncle. Fine, how is he? 
He’s fine. How are you? He is amaze 
ingly inventive, creating new stunts, 
writing new lines, doing fresh business 
from week to week. His little bits are 
like witty epigrams in verse, where the 
thing done and the skill of the method 
coincide and pleasing separately please 
more by their fusion. His sense of the 
stage is equalled by but one man I have 
ever seen: George M. Cohan. 

I cannot now mention lesser names. 
Some of those named above approach 
Mr. Cook and some, being specialists, 
are actually outside his orbit. But be- 
cause he has in him a little of everything 
which makes vaudeville precious, those 
who have a little of him in their work 
are good and they know it. A second- 
ary pleasure to describe them; they 
exist, actually and at this moment. And 
the best of them prove the entire case 
for vaudeville, because they are almost 
all burlesquers,—and vaudeville is the 
only genre I know which can live by 
burlesquing itself. 



































The Sailor Sings 
By MILTON RAISON 


What do I want of a home and love, 

When I have the sea, and the sky 
above, 

And a smiling woman wherever I 
rove? 


What do I want of faith and peace, 

Or the mellow of age as the years in- 
crease, 

When I’d rather my youth would sud- 
denly cease? 


For what is life when youth is over, 
And what is love to a faithless lover, 
And death to a careless rover? 
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‘‘Cabriolet-Limousine, ” 
Mounted on Locomobile Chassis. 
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COACH C. P. KIMBALL & CO. 
Michigan Blvd. and Pershing Road 
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October is here 








Reg. Trade Mark 


October Sounds her Call— 


her crisp winds sounding an 


irresistible call to all who love the out-of-doors 


OLF is King, of course. 


But a brisk tramp 


through autumn lanes serves well to lift the 
mental fog that comes from drab days at one’s desk. 
And not only a month for out-o’-doors but a month 
for out-o’-doors clothes. 


Here at McCutcheon’s the man who likes to be 
sartorially “fit”, as well as physically fit, will find 
accessories of sportsclothing interestingly attractive. 















This white sweater vest is of soft brushed wool. 


stripes of Heather-purple 
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This sweater vest illustrated at the 
left is the distinctive Heathermoor 
shade. Sleeves, trim and buttons of 
a soft grayish green. All in the new 
honeycomb weave. With sleeves only. 
$18.00. 


A new note in Golf Hose. Of soft 
brushed wool. Fall and winter weight. 
Strongly reinforced at heel and toe. 
To be had in a variety of Heather 
colors with overlaid designs in 
diamond checks. $7.50. 


White with thin 


six button——with or without sleeves— 


4 generous pockets—secured with a durable binding that will not 


tear or fray. $14.50. 


A Cap that says “London-made” in 
Of rugged tweed in 
designs that your English tailor 


a clear voice. 


terms “‘smart”. $2.50. 


Have you ever seen a Peter Bain 
We've never seen anything 
Cordovan shell leather. @& 
Knothe adjustable buckle—sterling, 
of course—with your initial. 
belt is $3.00 and the buckle can be 


belt ? 
finer. 


had at $2.00 and up. 


The 





You may secure any of the above 
items through our Mail Order Service 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 38 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33rd Streets, New York 
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VANITY FAIR 


Double Lives 


(Continued from page 49) 


known as guppys. The guppy, it ap- 
pears, is the only true fish, not a mam- 
mal, which lays its young full-formed 
without the boring formality of pre- 
viously laying an egg! He is tremen- 
dously excited over it—my friend, not 
the guppy, who accepts the fact calmly. 
He has a beautiful tank full of these 
labor-saving creatures set against a 
bright north light, where he spends 
hours of watchful waiting. The mother 
guppy is translucent and you can see 
the little gups inside waiting to be born. 
It is like a scene out of Maeterlinck. 
Obviously, to go to a formal dinner 
and talk about fish all the time would 
be completely out of his character. He 
would be laughed out of court. Acting 
on my suggestion, he gave his fish-lov- 
ing self the name of Walton; he made 
it James Walton—“Jim,” he called him- 
seli—so as not to be obvious. At the 
first sign of a stall in the conversation 
he introduces Jim and his marvelous 
fish and away he goes! And it works. 
Speaking of and for Jim, he is entirely 
without self-consciousness and he actu- 
ally succeeds in making fish the crown- 
ing conversational glory of the evening. 
His only difficulty is in keeping the as- 
semblage from rising en masse and rush- 
ing off to meet Jim and the guppys. 


The Double Address 


ULE 3. “If necessary, maintain a 

separate ’phone and mail box for 
your other self,” merely amplifies the 
idea of Rule 1. It makes for the peace 
and security of both you and you, if 
you get what I mean. For instance, 
one of my sedate banking friends has an 
inordinate fondness for dancing which 
he can never indulge in in his wife’s 
set, which is composed entirely of ships- 
of-the-line of enormous displacement. 


This coterie actually frowns upon danc. 
ing. They go in heavily for bridge and 
long distance eating. 

But there are evenings during the 
summer when the banker’s fiduciary ac. 
tivities are over and the family are in 
Bar Harbor. As “Wilfred P. Dilworth” 
he is a member in good standing of one 
of our smartest twirling circles and 
can always be reached at the Racquet 
Club or at 066 Gramercy. A note 
addressed to his banking name inviting 
him to join in an informal party at the 
Tent might miscarry, who knows? And 
as a banker he knows that that note 
would not be honored. 

These few rules, I am sure, show the 
breadth and good intentions of my idea 
and reinforce my thesis that most 
double lives are mere innocent expres. 
sions of our myriad selves. 

There is but one type of double life 
which I cannot tolerate and that is the 
kind in which a man pretends to be 
something better than he really is, 
When we pick up our daily papers and 
read, as we may almost any week, how 
the Rev. Dr. Laffin of Flushing has 
stolen the money from the mite-boxes 
of the Daughters of Zion and run away 
with the choir soprano, I do not cry 
“How sad! How shameful!” but 
“Hooray! At last we know him for 
what he truly is. What a pity he didn't 
do it long ago.” And when, as he 
usually does, Dr. Laffin comes back 
weeping for forgiveness and saying it 
was “all a great mistake,’ I am not 
moved to expressions of joy at the 
beauty of his repentance. “Begone,” | 
say to him. “Begone, you old humbug. 
You were a rotten minister; try to bea 
decent man, and come back to us when 
you have shown that you have learned 
how to live a double life decently ... 
and artistically.” 


Darkest Before Dawn 


(Continued from page 43) 


ignorant of life. Indeed he was so ex- 
ceedingly guileless that he thought it 
possible to ask a young woman out to 
supper without insulting her. Naturally 
she spurned his suggestion and his wealth 
However, she 
compromised. Instead of going out to 
supper with Duncan Van Norman, Lory 
married him. 

In spite of the fact that the play 
circles a track much trampled by other 
dramas there are amusing moments. 
Lory, the heroine, talks nothing but epi- 
grams and all of them are in siang. This 
is a little trying, but she does not always 
miss. Her announcement that she lives 
on “One of those streets where Green- 
wich Village quits kidding itself” de- 
serves to be preserved in a better play. 

Marguerite Maxwell plays Lory and 
she gives the impression of being an 
actress trained over long in stock. She 
works prodigiously hard and hammers 
all her points and yet she has a certain 
verve which is now and again helpful to 
the play. Hubert Druce is a butler and 
manages to be very amusing without 
any effort at all. Since this is a shop- 
girl play there is, of course, one yourg 
woman with a hacking cough who needs 


good air. In the fourth act they give 
it to her. Mary Blair does much better 
with the role than the part deserves. 

Whispering Wives is a melodrama in 
which the old captain of finance is mut- 
dered in his library. The person you 
think did it didn’t do it at all. We are 
pledged to secrecy and can’t tell who it 
really was. Worse than that, by this 
time we have forgotten. 

The Monster concerns a maniacal doc- 
tor who traps the hero and heroine in 
his cellar and purposes to vivisect the 
heroine. At this point we happened to 
be called away, but we don’t suppose he 
did. 

After all, the play is called in the ad 
vertisements “a merry thriller.” 

The Woman Who Laughed has only 
three characters and two of them get 
tied together with a rope. One of them 
is the husband and at the other end of 
the clothesline is the woman who isn't 
his wife. By means of the trick the wile 
manages to convince her husband of 
mistake. Will Rogers can do ever 9 
much better things with an even shorter 
rope and he is much quicker about tt 
The rope in Mr. Locke's comedy is all 
right, but the patter doesn’t get over. 
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‘Vivella 
Unshrinkable 
FLANNEL 


makes the 
ideal bathrobe. 


PRE 


In six weights and a great 
variety of colors. For shirts, 

| pajamas, bathrobes, trousers, 
and golf knickers. 


Imported for those 
who want the best. 


UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


are finding at the Store for New York Men 
clothing not very often to be had ready-to-wear. 
Suits forty-five to sixty dollars. 


* asd 
isnt {;uaranteed Unshrinkable. 
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DESIGNED BY HARRY C. STUTZ 


Make this Your Personal Car 


The new and very 
powerful H.C. 5S. 
goes through a fric- 
tion test. A spring 
scale is attached and 
every car is drawn 
with one finger. If 
the scale registers 
more than twenty- 
five pounds, the car 
has too much fric- 
tion and is rejected. 


Try pushing your 


car with one finger. 


TOURING CAR, $2475 
ROADSTER, $2475 


SPORT SEDAN, $3250 
STANDARD SEDAN, $3475 


H.C. S. MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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VANITY FAIR 


New Year’s Eve 


(Continued from page 47) 


Sue: What for? 
He: The story of your friend. 


HE: Well, it was a night like this, 
in fact it was New Year’s Eve—that 
fact I remember well. My friend... 

He: She died, long ago? 

SHE: Of course. ‘But at that time 
she was alive and married. 

He: And she had seven children? 

Sue: Why do you say that? 

He: I say that to confuse the plot, 
to divert my own suspicions. 

Sue: She had no children; at that 
time she hardly had a husband. But 
they happened to be a married couple 
and so they arranged a party together, 
a kind of family party, just like this 
party. But he, the man she loved, was 
not invited to the party. 

He: Because he wasn’t a member of 
the family? 

Sue: Because nobody knew him. Her 
husband and he had never met. But 
my friend wanted to be with him, the 
man she loved, on this New Year’s Eve 
—and he wanted to be with her, for 
they loved each other, and as a new 
year was to dawn they wanted to see it 
dawn together. And they managed it. 

He: Yes, but how? 

SHE: In the simplest way in the 
world. He waited for her in a carriage, 
not far from her front door, waited 
until a little before midnight, and my 
friend left the house, her home, her 
guests, her husband, while everybody 
was dancing, playing cards and drinking. 

He: How could—how could she do 
it? 

SHE: Just as one can do anything; 
by doing it. She hurried to the carriage 
in which the man she loved was waiting, 
and got in. 

He: Incredible! And then? 

SHE: And then they drove together 
to the wooded park. It was... it 
must have been wonderful. A night like 
to-night, snow everywhere, and every- 
thing so still because of it. And in one 
of the long promenades they probably 
got out and went for a walk, arm in 
arm, and were happier than people could 
possibly be on the Great Bear, or on 
any other constellation. After an hour, 
at one o’clock, my friend was back 
again among her guests. 

He: Without anybody noticing it? 

SHE: That I won’t say—perhaps 
somebody noticed it—but, at any rate, 
she came back... 

He: Yes, she came back—and yet— 

SHE: You mean that it might have 
gone badly for her? 

He: Yes, I mean that if her husband 
had made inquiries; if he had discov- 


Cl 


SHE: Well, then things would have 
gone badly indeed. He would have 
driven her away, out of the house. 

He: Oh, what courage! How much 
your friend ventured! 

SHE: Well, if you don’t venture any- 
thing... 

He: What.a pity... 

SHE: What? 

He: That your friend is dead. I 
should like to have known her. I don’t 
believe there are such women nowadays. 
They are all so conventional, so . . . so 
cowardly ! 

SHE: Almost like the men. 


| HE: Your story has moved me very 


much, Agatha. I suppose you only 
came here and stood looking out of 
this window at the snow in order to re- 
call this friend of yours, and her heart- 


| burning adventure? 


SHE: No, I am standing here at the 
window because the air does me good, 
and because—as I neither dance nor 


| play cards,... 


He: At any rate, you are not cele- 


| brating your New Year’s Eve in the 


right place. You tgo are not where you 
would like to be— : 

SHE: (laughing) Why do you say 
that ? 

He: I maintain that you would be with 
him now, if he were not too far away! 

SHE: He? Which he? 

He: He with whom you would like 
best to spend this magical evening. 

SHE: Too far away? ... he is sit- 
ting in there playing bridge with your 
father. 

He: How do you mean? Excuse me 
. .. but that is your husband. 

SHE: Of course. 

me? Batt 

SHE: Well, it is my husband with 
whom I should like to celebrate New 
Year’s Eve—and he is playing bridge 
with your father. Besides I am not so 
romantic—as my dead friend. 

He: Oh, Agatha, I can read your 
heart. That is an honorable retreat, 
nothing more. 

SHE: You are very much mistaken, 
I assure you that there is nobody in the 
whole world who is nearer to me than 
my husband—really. Don’t look at me 
so stupidly. That is true. I tell you if 
two people keep on together, a time al- 
ways comes when they find each other 
again. And when it is all over one par- 
dons much, especially if there is nothing 
unpardonable. 

He: Then why did you stand at this 
window in such a gloomy way? It’s 
simply a question of your happiness 
being deferred for two hours, that’s all. 
In two hours you will be driving home 
with your husband. I, on the other 
hand, am, and shall remain, lonely. 

Sue: And yet your New Year’s Eve 
is the happier one. For in every sort of 
festivity all that matters is the mor- 
row, and therefore one continues to be 
festive only as long as one is still young, 
because the morrow is what really mat- 
ters. 

He: Don’t talk like that. I can’t lis- 
ten to you. You suggest that you are 
growing old. You don’t seem to know 
in the least how young you are. While 
you were telling me the story of your 
dead friend—oh, Agatha... 

SuE (pointing to the sky): You are 
forgetting . .. 


He: No, if you are talking about. 


age, that is really... 

SHE: Coquetry, of course. Yes, I 
know—if I wanted to attract . . . Oh, 
certainly, it would not give me much 
trouble to haul down a young man from 
the Great Bear—a word might be 
enough. 

He: Yes, only a word—a look. Why 
don’t you confess to me? It was you, 
it was you who drove through the snow 
with your lover on that New Year's 
night, while your people at home were 
dancing and playing cards! Didn’t you 
know that, while you were telling the 
story, your eyes were shining, shining 
with the remembrance of that night. 

SHE: You are mistaken. Besides, 
what does it matter whether it is about 
my, past or that of some one else? It 
is past. 

He: But it can come back again. 

SHE: What do you mean? Nothing 
ever comes back... 

He: But new things come. What 
did you say, a moment ago? That it is 
only the morrow that matters in every 
festival. And, if that is so, this might 
be the most beautiful New Year's I 
have ever known. 

SHe: But... 


He (taking her hand): You don't 


know how lovely you are! Oh, believe 
me, if a man were loved by such a being 
as you, then it would be worth while to 
risk everything. 
SHE: Do you think so? 
He: I know it, I feel it! (They are 
(Continued on page 110) 
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How Often Do You 
Look at Your Watch? 


Fgh Ridapagr that you have to gaze upon as many 
times a day as you do your watch, should be 
beautiful. And with the Hamilton Watch, beauty is 
more than skin deep. Exquisite case and chaste dial 
are but the outer envelope of a timekeeper famous 
everywhere for its precise accuracy. 

So reliable is the Hamilton that it is generally looked 
upon as the standard by railroad men, whose watches 
must be accurate. Another sidelight that shows Hamil- 
ton accuracy is the particular satisfaction jewelers take 
in selling Hamilton Watches. They have learned by 
experience that when a Hamilton is sold, no dissatis- 
fied customer is coming back to leave his watch for 
constant readjustment. 


For women as well as men, there are many beauti- 
ful Hamilton models. Prices range from $40 to 
$200. Movements alone, $20 (in Canada $23) and 
up. Send for ‘‘ The Timekeeper,”’ an interesting 
booklet about the manufacture and care of fine 
watches. The different Hamiltons are illustrated, 
and prices given. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Lancaster, Penn. 


Pi Namilton 
Railroad Watch 


Accuracy” 
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Exclusive Features 
in the Buhrke Bag 


HE three points 
4 which are here 
illustrated are 
exclusive in the 
Buhrke. You will 
note that the usual 
refinements are in- 
cluded also—there 
is nothing missing 
in the Buhrke 
Golf Bag—it 
satisfies the crit- 
ical golfer’s 
fondest desires 
for quality and 
economy —plus effi- 
ciency and light 
weight. Built to last 
for years. 
Sold at allsporting goods 
stores, golf shops and 
department stores 


throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


R. H. BUHRKE CoO. 
(Established 1877) 
1238-1250 Fullerton Avenue 
CHICAGO 
“The House of Quality” 


New York Office and Showroom 
258 Broadway 
Telephone Barclay 2649 
Manufactured in Canada by Woods 


Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg 


Pocket 
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convenience and 
efficiency 1s the 


Buhrke 
Golf Bag 





Clubs from Irons 


[ Strap Separates Wooden 


























All-metal Bottom 


[ Waterproof, Rustproof ] 








Buhrke Metal Bottom 
“Look for the Name 
and Red Tag’”’ 
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LEvicCK 


The Shaft Makes 
the Club 


Did you ever watch a professional ex- 
amine a club? He pays but little attention | 
to the head; his attention is focused on the 


cahcadateredhe xdaae od cea 


* | trickery. 





shaft, for he knows its quality is what makes | 
the club. ! 

The majority of hickory shafts nowadays 
are of poor quality, for good hickory is 
scarce. The Bristol Steel Golf Shaft offers 
every golfer clubs of the same quality and 
these are perfect all the way through. 





They balance your clubs better, because 
they are lighter than hickory. You feel the 
head more. This affords an easier and more 
confident swing. 

Bristol Steel Shafted Clubs will not warp 
or rust. They are strong and will stand the 
gaff of hard play in the rough. 

If you have any trouble obtaining Bristol 
Steel Shafted Clubs, order direct from us. 
State length and whether whippy or stiff 
shafts are desired. Should you wish, Bristol 
Steel Golf Shafts can be attached to your 
old heads. 

Bristol Steel Golf Shafts can be supplied 
by The Crawford, McGregor & Canby Co., 
Dayton, Ohio; Thos. E. Wilson & Co., 
Chicago, IIl., and The Hillerich & Bradsby 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 























The Horton Manufacturing Co. 


8105 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 
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“Steel Golf Shaft 


Notice: Basic and Supplementary Patents covering 
Steel Golf Shafts are controlled exclusively by us. 

















VANITY FAIR 


A Challenge to Mediums 


(Continued from page 55) 


the case. There was no possibility of 
But we who dabble in conjuring have 
seen so many of these séances in which 
“no trickery was possible”, we have 
done so many tricks in which no trick- 
ery was possible, we have shown the 
scientists so many times that they are 
not qualified to detect trickery, that 
these assertions fail to convince us any 
more. A score or more scientists 
throughout the world cried that there 
was no trickery possible in the case of 
Eusapia Palladino; yet when a commit- 
tee from the Society of American 
Magicians attended her séance they ex- 
posed her so completely that now any 
school-boy can duplicate her tricks. 


The Magician and the Scientist 


THE truth is that when a quéstion of 
deception is involved, the only person 


| capable of judging is the one who is 


familiar with the ten thousand different 
methods of deception; the only real 
scientist in the case of the supernormal 
is the student of conjuring. The effect 
of every good conjuring trick, however 
simple, is that no trickery is possible: 
if the possibility were obvious, there 
would be no illusion. And the scien- 
tist who will frankly admit himself baf- 
fled by a simple card trick feels quite 
capable of detecting the much more 
complicated mechanisms of spiritualistic 
deceptions. 

The truth is that the materialization 


| phenomena, which are just now attract- 


ing so much scientific and popular in- 
terest, are the least puzzling of all the 
spiritualistic tricks, and can baffle no 
one who is familiar with the rudimen- 
tary principles of deception. 

The magician’s point of view on 
spiritualism is seldom accepted; he is 
accused of prejudice and narrow-mind- 
edness; it is rarely that he can prove his 
case from the very words of the in- 
vestigators. Yet this is so in Schrenck- 
Notzing’s case. Although the author 
ciaims in the beginning that “the control 
of the medium was executed with the 
necessary care both before and after 
every sitting”, on the same page he ad- 
mits that “all conditions, controls and 
experiments must be arranged in such 
a way that the play of these forces is 
not hindered. This must be done even 
at the risk of being accused of uncritical 
behaviour.” 

Since ectoplasm is now revolutionizing 


| science, it will be interesting to learn 


under just what conditions it appears. 
Schrenck-Notzing gives us these scien- 
tific facts: the examination is somewhat 
hindered because female mediums are 
very modest; Eva “somewhat suspici- 
ously” refuses very rigid conditions; she 
fails to produce ectoplasm when her 
protectress, Mme. Bisson, is not present: 
after she is examined, it is necessary for 
Mme. Bisson or some other friend or 
relative to enter the cabinet and “soothe 
her by holding her hands for a few mo- 
ments”; she cannot produce ectoplasm if 
she knows a skeptic is present; a friend 
or relative must enter the cabinet between 
visions; after a form has disappeared 
she sinks exhausted into Mme. Bisson’s 
arms, after which she is examined. 
Under those conditions, Eva can pro- 
duce what Schrenck-Notzing describes as 
slightiy luminous grey veiling. Under 
similar conditions, I would undertake to 


| produce anything under an _ elephant. 


Sometimes the medium’s hands are held; 
when this happens, either the ectoplasm 
issues from her mouth, or a strange, 
ectoplasmic hand is seen to hold the 
apparition, while Eva’s own hand is 
held by Mme. Bisson and seems pre- 
maturely stricken with rigor mortis. 

In some cases, the author plainly saw 
that the apparition was “the medium 


herself, wrapped in veils, the produc. 
tion of which we cannot explain.” And 
it is regrettable to learn that Schrenck- 
Notzing saw only Eva’s inferior mani- 
festations; the really remarkable ones 
took place in the presence of Mme. Bis. 
son alone, who described them to the 
author. But Mme. Bisson is to be 
trusted. Lest this venerable woman be 
insulted by distrust, says the Baron, “we 
exclude the so-called professional ex- 
posers entirely from such observations, 
for they scent corruption everywhere.” 

It is all very convincing, but some. 
how I cannot forget that phosphorescent 
dog, an early martyr to this great 
science. And I suspect that the slightly 
luminous vapor is silk-or some other 
material painted with luminous paint. 
I have seen such a material, ten yards of 
which could be packed into a vest 
pocket. I know of a medium who has 
a ghost which packs into a _ watch- 
case. It is made of fine silk, like a bal- 
loon in human form, and when the me- 
dium blows into it, it expands and rises 
into the air. Another medium has in- 
vented a small capsule, which when 
moistened in the mouth dissolves into 
a heavy luminous vapor, which issues 
from the nose and mouth in a startling 
manner and finally fades away in the 
air. If science and philosophy are de- 
termined to be overturned by ectoplasm, 
I should like some such manifestations 
as these to be selected for the job, rather 
than poor little Eva’s newspaper clip- 
pings and gray veils. 

The investigators of Eva report that 
the medium suffers a great deal during 
the production of the apparitions. This 
is probably true. Most of her suffering, 
I suspect, is caused by the great struggle 
to keep her face straight. 


Physical Examination of Ghosts 


THE mediums have been making de- 
lightful game of the scientists recent- 
ly. When Eusapia Palladino, the great- 
est medium who ever lived, was ex- 
posed a few years ago, after she had 
fooled hundreds of scientists the world 
over, we conjurors hoped that the gen- 
tlemen had learned their lesson, and 
that they would keep away from things 
in which they had no training. But 
there is no curing them. The more ob- 
vious the trickery, the more easily they 
are deceived. It has become a byword 
among mediums and magicians that this 
or that trick “would fool nobody but a 
scientist.” 

When Dr. Geley felt a ghost one day, 
and discovered that it was warm to 
touch, had a regular pulse beat, breathed 
forth carbonic acid gas, looked like a 
human being, functioned like one, be- 
haved like one, what did he conclude? 
In a forty-thousand word report he pre- 
sented this evidence, as proof that the 
existence of ghosts could no longer be 
denied. : 

It is a well known fact among magl- 
cians that when tables are lifted at 3 
distance from the medium, the trick is 
accomplished by a collapsible rod, which 
folds up to the size of a pencil, and ex- 
tends five feet or more. Dr. Crawford 
of Belfast made some experiments with 
a medium named Katherine Goligher. 
Probably one day he glimpsed this rod 
in the darkness. The medium, feeling 
her only hope lay in boldness, next day 
painted the rod with a luminous paint. 
This is mere speculation, but at any 
rate Dr. Crawford announced soon 
afterwards that tables were lifted by 
ectoplasmic rods, which issued from the 
medium and worked on the cantilever 
principle. This same scientist pla 
Katherine on a scales. When the table 
was lifted, the needle jumped ahead by 
precisely the weight of the table. This 

(Continued on page 110) 
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THE WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE 


The more experienced and critical you are in 
your judgments of motor cars, the more 
enthusiastic you will be as an owner and driver 
of the Wills Sainte Claire. This car is designed 
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accustomed to and insist upon the finest and 


the best. 


You will find that no other car rides so easily, 
drives so easily, clings to the road so tenaciously 
as the Wills Sainte Claire. Because no other 
motor car has the spring suspension, the per- 
fect balance, the even weight-distribution of 
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A Challenge 


dispelled Dr. Crawford’s last doubts. 

Another important scientific experi- 
ment was to place a dish of putty un- 
der the table near the medium. When 
the lights were turned on, the imprint 
of a foot was found in the putty. This 
was clearly ectoplasmically produced, 
for a fine mesh in the imprint was dis- 
tinctly discernible, and this mesh cor- 
responded exactly with the mesh in the 
medium’s stocking. This proved that 
the ectoplasm had issued from the medi- 
um’s foot, and had been imprinted while 
passing through the fabric. In the face 
of such evidence as this one can no 
longer refuse to believe. 


The Smell of Sulphur 


1 BN one of my own séances I encoun- 
tered the true scientific spirit in the 
kindly superstitious mother of a friend 
of mine, who had been persuaded to 
attend. The ghost appeared, which the 
old lady recognized at once as her 
nephew Ned. It happens that when 
“ectoplasm” is fresh it has a rather 
strong odor, and I had painted the ghost 
only that afternoon. When the séance 
was over, the old lady assured me she 
knew it was really Ned. I tried to tell 
her it was only a trick, but she per- 
sisted. ‘Ned was always a bad boy,” 
she explained, “and when the ghost 
came near me [I could smell the sulphur 
and brimstone. So I knew it must be 
Ned.” 

Like the scientists, this old lady knew 
that no trickery was possible. Dr. Geley 
says, in regard to Eva, that “not only 
was there no trickery, there was no pos- 
sibility of trickery.” Well, I have seen 
only one experiment in which I could 
discover no trickery, in which I could 
swear there was no possibility of trick- 
ery. That was Houdini’s needle trick. 
If I were a scientist I should be forced 
to believe that Houdini goes around 
with his stomach full of needles. But I 
know Houdini too well to believe that, 
and I am forced to the conclusion, so 
unpleasant to my egotism, that there 
was trickery there, but that I failed to 
see it. The scientists will not follow me 
here. If they see no trickery, there is 
none. If they see no possibility of 
trickery, we may argue and shout as we 
please; they are unmoved: there was 
no trickery. 

It is not generally known that no 
spiritualist in the history of the world 
has ever produced an effect which the 
magicians cannot exactly duplicate un- 
der identical conditions; that no medium 
has ever appeared before a body of 


drawn closer to each other; their lips 
meet, the snow continues falling. At this 
moment, Frederick, at the piano, sudden- 
ly ceases playing. Arthur looks nervous- 
ly toward the drawing-room door.) 

| ” Sue: No, nobody saw us. 

He (embarrassed): Oh... 

SHE: Besides, we could say, and say 








VANITY FAIR 


to Mediums 


(Continued from page 108) 


trained magicians without being thor- 
oughly exposed; that no medium has 
ever been able to produce a single super- 
normal effect under conditions which 
made trickery impossible. If a real me- 
dium were to appear, the magicians 
would be the first to be convinced, for, 
just as they are the only ones who can 
detect trickery when it is present, they 
are the only ones who would know if it 
were not present. 

Some years ago a French professor— 
LeBon—offered a prize of some fifty 
thousand francs to any medium who 
could move a block of wood on a table 
without touching it, under conditions 
which made the use of trickery impossi- 
ble. He received several thousand let- 
ters from mediums who claimed to be 
able to do the feat, but when they 
learned the conditions they all withdrew, 
Not only has the prize never been 
claimed, it has never been competed for! 
The mediums can make tables float in 
the air, pass through locked doors, bring 
back the spirits of the dead—but there 
is not a medium in the world who can 
make a small block of wood move an 
inch on a table! — 

If any medium can produce a single 
supernormal effect which my magical 
friends and I cannot show to be pro- 
duced by trickery, and cannot duplicate 
under identical conditions, I will make 
public apology and confession of faith in 
this magazine. If there is a single reai 
medium in the world, he can irrefutably 
establish the case for spiritualism by ap- 
pearing before a group of trained magi- 
cians and presenting one simple effect. 
But no medium has ever produced a 
single manifestation which baffled a sin- 
gle trained conjuror. 


Promoting the Progress of the Art 


HEN I had written this much, | 
presented this article to my friend 
the medium, with whom I opened this 
discussion, and asked him if he thought 
such exposures would hurt his business. 
He assured me, on the contrary, that I 
was doing him a service. “Most me- 
diums,” he explained, “have no interest 
in their art. They are purely commer- 
cial. The scientists are so easily deceived 
that mediums tend to stagnate. But when 
our old tricks are exposed, we have to 
think up new ones, and thus the art 
progresses. You conjurors are stimu- 
lating us to great creative activity. Keep 
it up, and some day we may be able to 
fool even the magicians.” 
I doubt it, but in any case my con- 
science is clear. 


New Year’s Eve 


(Continued from page 106) 


truthfully, that nothing was meant by it. 

He: Nothing? but, surely, Agatha ... 
(He seizes her hand, as if in despair). 

SHE: (withdrawing her hand): Do you 
mean to say you thought it was you that 
I kissed? (She steps away from the wit- 
dow, goes to the open door and enters 
the drawing-room.) 
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The Day’s Work on 
the New York Central 


ROM midnight to midnight the New 
York Central Lines haul 100,000,000 
ton-miles of freight. 


A ton-mile, the measure of transporta- 
tion, is one ton moved one mile. A hun- 
dred million ton-miles are equivalent to 
moving a ton a distance greater than 
from the earth to the sun; or of moving 
4,000 tons around the world. 


In the same twenty-four hours the 
passenger trains record 10,000,000 pas- 
senger-miles, the equivalent of carrying 
more than 10,000 passengers from 
Chicago to New York. 


The day’s work of the New York 
Central Lines is about one-tenth of the 
transportation service of the railroads 
of the United States, and is greater than 
the service rendered by all the railroads 
of England and France combined. 
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| The Paintings of Georgia O'Keeffe 


(Continued from page 56) 
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violet abuts upon fruity tomato-orange. 
[t is as though O’Keeffe felt the same great 


| width between minor seconds that Leo 


Ornstein, say, perceives. And although 
she manages to run the entire gamut 
between heat and coolth of a tone, 
within a diminutive area, her scale makes 
no sacrifice of subtleties. The most de- 
licious gradations remain distinct and 
pure. Hence, tiny forms have the dis- 
tinct rotundity which many other paint- 
ers manage to obtain only in bulkier 
masses. 


O’Keeffe’s Forms 


COMBINATION of boldness and 

subtlety like the one which exists 
in the color of O'Keeffe exists also in the 
shapes born in her mind with her color- 
schemes, and expressed by them. Pre- 
cisely as in her harmonies, the widest 
plunges and the tenderest gradations 
play against each other, and fuse mar- 
vellously, so do severe, almost harsh 
forms combine with strangest, most sen- 


| sitive flower-like shapes. In these masses 


| cringing flesh. 


there lives the same subtlety in bold 
strokes, the same profound effects in 
daintiness. Rigid, hard-edged forms 
traverse her canvases like swords through 
Great rectangular men- 
hirs plow through veil-like textures; lie 


| in the midst of diaphanous color like 


| eye. 


stones in quivering membranes. Sharp, 
straight lines, hard as though they had 
been ruled, divide swimming color from 
color. Rounds are described as by the 
scratching point of a compass. 

But, intertwined with these naked 
spires thrusting upward like Alp-pina- 
cles, there lie the strangest, unfurling, 
blossom-delicate forms. Shapes as ten- 
der and sensitive as trembling lips, seem 
slowly, ecstatically to unfold before the 
It is as though one had been given 


| to see the mysterious parting movement 


of petals under the rays of sudden fierce 
heat; or the scarcely perceptible twist of 


| a leaf in a breath of air; of the tremu- 


lous throbbing of a diminutive bird- 
breast. Lines as sinuous and softly 
breathing as melodies for the chromatic 
flute climb tendril-like besides the severe. 

And in the definition of these flower- 


| movements, these tremblingly unfurling 


corollas, what precision, what jewel-like 
firmness! The color of O’Keeffe has an 
edge that is like a line’s. Here, for al- 


| most the first time, one seems to see pig- 


ment used with the exquisite definite- 
ness, the sharp presence, of linear mark- 
ings. There are certain of these streaks 
of pigment which appear licked on with 
the point of the tongue, so vibrant and 
lyrical are they. The painter appears 
able to move with the utmost com- 
posure and awareness amid sensations 
so intense they are wellnigh insupport- 
able, and so rare and evanescent the 
mind faints in seeking to hold them; 
and, here, in the regions of the spirit 


| where the light is low on the horizon 


and the very flames darkling, to see 


| Clearly as in‘fullest noon, and to sever 


| 





with the delicacy and swiftness of the 
great surgeon aplunge in the entrails of 
a patient. 


Her Vast Distances 


HE sense of vasty distances imparted 

by even the smaller of these curiously 
passionate and yet crystallinely pure 
paintings flows directly from the rapidly 
and unfalteringly executed decisions of 
the artist. The tremendous oppositions 
felt between near-lying colors, the ex- 
quisite differentiations perceived _be- 
tween graded shades of a single hue; 
and the extreme delicacy and unflagging 
sureness with which they are registered, 
carry one down into profound abysses 
and out through cloud-spaces and to in- 
terstellar lands that appear to have 
scarce any rapport with the little rect- 


angles of canvas through which they are 
glimpsed. One falls from a single blue 
to another down gulfs of the empyrean, 
The small intense volumes take on the 
bulk of protagonists in some cosmic 
drama. Tart, gnarled apples, smooth, 
naked treetrunks, strange “abstract” 
forms that are like the shapes of sails 
and curtains and cloaks billowed by 
sea-winds; all her masses are each in 
some magical fashion informed by the 
ruthless Titan elements that toss the 
earth like a baseball in their play. 

There are canvases of O’Keeffe’s that 
make one to feel life in the dim regions 
where human and animal and plant are 
one, undistinguishable, and where the 
state of existence is blind pressure and 
dumb unfolding. There are spots in this 
work wherein the artist seems to bring 
before one the outline of a whole uni- 
verse, an entire course of life, mysterious 
cycles of birth and reproduction and 
death, expressed through the terms of a 
woman's body. 

For, there is no stroke laid by her 
brush, whatever it is she may paint, that 
is not curiously, arrestingly female in 
quality. Essence of very womanhood 
permeates her pictures. Whether it be 
the blue lines of mountains reflecting 
themseves in the morning stillnesses of 
lakewater, or the polyphony of severe 
imagined shapes she represents; whether 
it be deep-toned, lustrous, gaping tulips 
or wicked, regardful alligator-pears; it 
is always as though the quality of the 
forms of a woman’s body, the essence of 
the grand white surfaces had been ap- 
proached to the eye, and the elusive 
scent of unbound hair. Yet, it is female, 
this art, only as is the person of a 
woman when dense, quivering, endless 
life is felt through her body; when long 
tresses exhale the aromatic warmth of 
unknown primeval submarine forests, 
and the dawn and the planets glint in 
the spaces between cheeks and brows. 
It speaks to one ever as do those high 
moments when the very stuff of external 
nature in mountain-sides and_ full- 
breasted clouds, in blue expanse of rov- 
ing water and rolling treetops, seems 
enveloped, as by a membrane, by the 
mysterious brooding principle of wom- 
an’s being; and never, not ever, as 
speak profaner others. 


The Woman in the Paintings 


[t is to a singulariy conscious and 
singularly integrated personality that 
these canvases refer us. Beside the tre- 
mendous decisions that constitute this 
art, one sees the interplay of an intens? 
consciousness of the elements of ordi- 
nary life and an absolute obedience to 
the promptings of the inward voice; 
and the simple truthfulness of living be- 
coming the truthfulness of art, and the 
art in turn sharpening consciousness and 
trust in the intuitions. We glimpse on 
the plane of practical existence a woman 
singularly whole, moving from choice to 
choice with uttermost heartiness and 
simplicity. We see a woman who her- 
seif sees deeply into ordinary living; 
perceives beside good, evil; beside love, 
hatred; beside life-giving, destruction; 
beside birth, death; and who, for all 
her intense awareness of the way life 
leads, of the implications of a single 
choice, of the possible results of any ac- 
tion, nevertheless, accepts black with 
white in serene and relaxed composure, 
and for the sake of the ineffable boon 
of life, makes her decisions. And what 
she is within herself, that, because of 
her artists’ orientation, becomes visible 
to her in external objects. : 
Because she feels clearly where she }5 
woman most; because she decides in life 
as though her consciousness were seat 
beneath her heart where the race begins; 
(Continued on page 114) 
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the strongly reinforced AVAILABLE THROUGH THEIR REMARKABLY EFFICIENT = 
mic by non-stretching MAIL ORDER SERVICE —OR AT THEIR LONG ESTABLISHED - 
oth, tapes that take i : RETAIL SALESROOM: Thirty John Street, New York z 
act” ; soil ae at ; 
sails strain on fabric, Of Special Interest: 
by hold shaping of SEPARATE KNICKERS 
Fi shoulders and pre- OF SCOTCH TWEEDS 
the vent sagging. Worn with odd sweater or sports | 
coats—tailored from Hand-loomed 

that Scotch and English Sports fabrics os e 
ions --in Heather, Lovatt and Oxford-— | ‘he Spreading 
are NOCKABOUT also in Shepherd Checks. Pane pte 
the . Mail orde hould ci, waist, Golf Suit. 
= The Knit Jacket height, Fae aad a nae 
t is e «© ° * lad 
rind that Fits and Stays Fit Poe + i 
uni- Fine gauge, elastic, springy, flat-rib-knit fabric. Armholes 
lous tailored to fit. Extra long, shaped cuffs. Pockets you can put 4 PIECE PIVOT SLEEVE 
and your fist in, lined with high grade sateen on flap and top. All GOLF SUITS 
of a pockets have buttons. On plain pockets, buttons are reinforced . 

with small button sewed inside. Buttonholes have a two-bar In an unusual collection of exclu- 
re tack. Bottom of pockets strongly sewed. Bie ee ae — _— 
that Beautiful Nockabout heather mixtures and plai a 
Gi: plain colors. Two - andi 
oak or four pockets, box-pleated or plain. Komplete” Tweens. 
| If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. Favorably $50.90 
_ be e Priced at 
tng Prices $7.50 to $8.50. Vests $4.50. ; : a 
é. Grushlaw & Sichel, Dept. V., 349 Broadway, New York. SLIP-ON TOP COATS KILSPINDI GOLF HOSE 
ther Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. Of English Coverts and Tweeds— In Heather, Lovatt, Oxford. 
lips —— loose fitting, comfort models. Give size and color $3.25 


pair 





; ae hanger is sewed inside the Offered as $3 7: 00 sc ibiammiaaie ells 
the collar as an identification Q ( 5 B Ow?” Low as —— a ae 
e of and a guaranty. Be sure 
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pei e TRADE MARK We. y) Sons No. 30 JOHN Street 
al —E ALL PURPOSE -Welnvergy essa 
ta = Exclusive Makers of The Pivot Sleeve Golf Suit NE 
less KNIT JACKET Pap nana hamoene ease fidenet 
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and 
that 
tre- 
~ | With Radi Salts i 
as ith Radium Salts in the Center 
ordi- 
e to From tee to cup The Blue Radio is the 
DIce; supreme American made golf ball for driv- 
| ing distance, short approaches and true 
and putting. 
e on 9 A . 
ae There’s a Radio-Active Center Cn: — 
e to W hen the ball is hit,,the radium salts in the and city club, 7 
and plastic center start a wave of momentum 
her- which gives a great resiliency. The ball Preltbete aim eveyeets 
IN literally is alive and the released energy . 
: : : or city home— 
mi actually fights to free itself. ' y ; 
mei ae wherever ha ] . 
r all = _ Hard hit—it races yards farthest. Accu- ; PPY 7 eS perv 
life rately putted—its perfect balance sends it people get to- Or # \ 
ingle ice oad. ; KBD 
ing Price, 75c. dead to the hole. stiear~there you “ x 
with Use a Blue Radio on the next “eighteen” you play and for the rest of the find Clicquot z ‘ wp VOX 
sure, season you won't want any other ball but RADIO. ; “a : | GINGER ALE 
bows FOR SALE BY ALL CLUB PROS. Club. | See 
what Rustless Iron Heads, hand forged in Scotland, may now be purchased from atte brereleley ele): Tere? : eens Cube Millis. Mass 
e of the professionals in leading golf clubs. These clubs do not rust, do not need Millie. M USA A i ‘ 
sible buffing, and retain their original weight no matter how long used. Exact Millis, Mass., U.S.A. 
x replicas of iron clubs used by Abe Mitchell, A. G. Havers and Alex Herd. 


Bottlers of Clicquot Club Ginger 


he is J h k N Y k Ale, Sarsaparilla, Root Beer 
1 life O n anama er, e \ \ or and Birch Beer. 

ated Sole National, «holcsale distributors of Silver King golf balls and our cin exclusive 
Zins; group, cevering every type of golfer 
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Take the Work Out 
of Cooking 


Get through sooner, save fuel and get better results than 
you have ever obtained with an ordinary or old fashioned 
stove or range. 





Install the wonderful Duplex-Alcazar and see the 
change it makes in your work. 


Just the Heat You Want 


The Duplex-Alcazar burns gas 
and coal or wood—together or 
singly. You can regulate your 
heat to get it exactly right. Change 
from fuel to fuel or start the com- 
bination in an instant. 

On hot days use gas and have a cool 
kitchen. In winter, coal or wood and 


keep the kitchen warm. At any time 
burn gas with either coal or wood. 





All this means comfort and better 
cooking. 


Ask Your Dealer 


Best dealers everywhere sell the Du- 
plex-Alcazar. Ask yours about it. 
There is a type and style to suit your 
needs. Ask your dealer or write to us 
for Booklet. 


For districts where there is no gas, 
we furnish an Oil Duplex-Alcazar 
which burns kerosene oil and coal 
or wood. 


Alcazar Range & Heater Co. 
413 Cleveland Avenue 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 








"E DVJDLEX ALCAZAR 
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: The Paintings of Georgia O'keeffe 


(Continued from page 112) 


she, the painter, moves with like pro- 
fundity into external nature. There is 
no piercing the rind of nature at any 
point that is not a simultaneous pierc- 
ing at many points. There is no manner 
of deepened intercourse for the artist 


| that does not become a corresponding 


approfundization of his sense of his 
material. There is nothing really ex- 
perienced that does not become for him 
zsthetics. So outside herself, Georgia 
O’Keeffe perceives as few others have 
perceived, the refractions of light on 
solids, the relativity of color; and regis- 
ters them into unswerving faithfulness. 
In rocks and trees, in flowers and skies, 
she feels the secret life. She feels in 
them the thing that is the same with 
something within herself. Through 


; them her soul becomes visible to her. 


She is one of those persons of the 


| hour who, like Lawrence, for instance, 


Look Me Up 


(Continued from page 44) 


ESIDES, I 
Tuesday. 
It is now four o’clock in the after- 


shall not be here on 


| noon. 


At seven thirty-two, dear reader, I 
board the Orient Express for Constanti- 
nople. 

But don’t think for a moment I am 
going to Constantinople. 

Ah, no. 

The most awful experience of my life 


| was in Constantinopie. 


Four girlhood friends, their husbands, 


| their babies, their nurse-maids, and their 


incessant and insufferable conversation, 
all, all at the same hotel as myself. 
And me flat on my back with a 
broken ankle, as helpless as a cat in 
paper shoes. 
Ah, no. 


Leap 





What am I to say? 


show an insight into the facts of life of 
an order wellnigh intenser than we haye 
known. She is one of those who seem 
the forerunners of a more biologically 
evolved humanity. Of that more richly 
evolved humanity she may not be as 
perfect an expression as certain other 
artists in the world today of their own 
station in evolution. Her career is very 
young; and to place her work beside 
that of some of her contemporaries is to 
be aware that the greater quickness, the 
greater juiciness, for all the subtlety and 
vast scope of her spirit, is not always in 
her canvases. But her base seems to 
lie high up the line of progress. Her 
consciousness is akin to something that 
one feels stirring blindly and anguishedly 
in the newest men and women all 
through the land. And in that fact 
there lies the cause of her high impor- 
tance. 


Somewhere between Paris and Con- 
stantinople, in the dead of night, in the 
silence of an uninhabited and uninhabit- 
able land, at some lone and uncharted 
pumping-station, I shafi lower myself 
softly forth from the window of my 
wagon-lit, and prayerfully watch the 
tail-lights winking on into the darkness, 

And it will be days and days— 

Possibly a week— 

Before the virgin niece of the canned- 
corn-king 

Who married my father’s dypso- 
maniac cousin’s epileptic widow 

Gaily parts the poison ivy curtaining 
the door of my cave and cries, 

“Oh, here you are at last! I've had 
the awfulest time finding you! Do be 
a dear and come out with me while I 
buy some dress-shields!” 


Year 


By HARRISON DOWD 
What am I to do with you? 


I must read your letters 


Every day. 


Any more. 


Sun or rain. 


What to say? 





Every morning there’s a note 
Slipped beneath my door, 
Though I told you not to write 


Though I swore that we’d be strangers 
When we met again, 
Still you brave my top-floor terrors 


And you slide your heart beneath 
Early every day . 
What am I to do with you? 
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7 Priced Most Reasonably 
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bs O more button-fussing when you standardize on 
Her LN Delpark Batchlojama. 
th 
edly Real comfort and convenience, plus a trim appearance. 
all Slipped on and off in a jiffy. tannd 
= i aes to a deep brown, has 
or This garment, carefully tailored in genuine Soiesette, aw 1 b b 
is V lar. Men like its simplicity and th aes always, been worn by 
is very popular. Men like its simplicity and they a discriminating ew ~The 
enjoy the ‘‘silky” feel and appearance of Soiesette, oross.in pigs in-is modld on 
which retains its lustre after washing. Fast brogue la ’ and carries 
Also made in frog-button style. Same particular ful length ru ber sli a. 
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good shops. We 
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og “Extra quality at a moderate price” wd 
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te riien's Shoes 
yse 
ffises : 121 Duane street 
ny Delpark, Inc. Caneel gees 
= BEDELL PARKER, President New York Shops Philadelphia Shop 
58 West 40th St., New York joet be oiTimes $gu 1221-23 ey eg 
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» | Salt Mackerel | REDUCE YOUR FLESH IN SPOTS: 










> be | CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER | 
" FOR THE — | Arms Legs Bust Double Chin 






CONSUMER y infact theentire body or any part 


“by wearing = Dr. Walter’s jnedicated 
Reducing Rubber Garments 


Anklets for reducing 
and shaping the ankles 





FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can 

be supplied DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, 

MASS., by the FRANK E. DAVIS FISH | 
COMPANY, with newly caught, KEEP- 
ABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any in- 
land dealer could possibly furnish. ; 
We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER 
DIRECT, sendin RIGHT TO YOUR 
HOME by prepaid express or parcel post 
all orders east of Kansas. Our fish are 
pure,-appetizing and economical and we 
want YOU to try yh le i . ad z 
approval or money cheerfully refunded, an’s Be heavy rubber $14.00 353 Fifth Aven . 

(SALT MACKEREL, “oO oregano | ota = aaltah $9.00" ptihetssgion Ps 
sh, are delicious for breakfast or dinner. | Bt a) i geiphia Representative: MISS MARY KAMMERER, 221 80. 11th St. 


They are packed to your order in new San Francisco Representative: ADELE MILLAR CO., 345 Stockton St. 
nme and keep almost indefinitely. 


DFISH, as we salt it, is white, bone- 
less and ready for instant use. It makes 
a substantial meal, a fine change from 
meat and is more economical. ; 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing 
known for salads. Right fresh from the 
water, our lobsters of are boiled and 
packed in PARCHMENT-LINED CANS. 
hey come to you as the purest and safest 
lobsters you can buy and the meat is as 
Crisp and natural as if you took it from 
the shell yourself. 





$7.00 per pair; 

extra high $9.00 
Send ankle measure- 
ment when ordering 




















Send for Illus:ra‘ed Booklet 
Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 





Reduces Fat! 


Corpulence in both men and wo- 
men disappears quickly and sure- 
ly at the touch of Dr. Lawton’s 
GUARANTEED Fat Reducer. 
Pretty charm and slender lines are 
retained or easily regained by gen- 
tle massage, applied 10 minutes, 
night and morning. (Non-electric) 
No starving. No exercising. No 
baths. No medicine. 






Bust Keaucer $6.00 
Chin Reducer $2.50 



































Handsome, quaint, sturdy, with the 
matchless charm of things hand-made 





FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty 
dish that your whole family will enjoy. | 
No other flavor is just like that of clams, 
whether fried or in a chowder. 
F MACKEREL for _ frying, 
SHRIMP to cream on toast, CRABMEAT 
for Newburg or deviled, SALMON ready 
to serve, SARDINES of all kinds, 

for salad, SANDWICH FILL- 
INGS and every good thing packed here | 
or abroad you can get direct from us and | 
cep right on your pantry shelf for regu- | 
ar or emergency use. Send coupon for | 
free cook book and price list. 


Frank E. Davis Fish Co., "30 Cate! vant 
Frank E. Davis Fish Co. 1510 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


, Please send me without charge or obligation your 
— Sea Food Couk Book and Fish Price List. 
Name 














—such are Pinkham rugs, braided at 
home by the fifth generation of Maine 
weavers. Well placed in your living- 
room or bedroom; gracing the hall- 
way; stretched comfortably before an 
open hearth, Pinkham rugs lend “at- 
mosphere” rarely found in furnish- 
ings so practical. 

Braided in rounds and ovals. On 
view at leading stores. Send samples of 
your wall-coverings and chintzes, and 
our artists will submit color sketches 
to harmonize—without charge. 


PINKHAM ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Ste 


17 Marginal Road / 


\, Portland, Maine 











GUARANTEED! 


Test Dr. Lawton’s Reducer 11 
days. Useit where obesity most 
annoys. Actual reduction will be 
taking place or your MONEY 
BACK. Price 
$5, plus 20c for 
postage and in- 
surance. Send 
money order 
now on this 
guarantee... 
or write for 
convincing 
proofs ... to 


Dr. Thomas Lawton 
Dept. 37. 120 W. 70th St: New York City 
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It is not our goal to build 
in great numbers, but rather, 
to build in great excellence 
for those who love fine things 


LaFAYETTE MOTORS CORPORATION 


at Mars Hill, tnotanarouis 


LAFAYETTE 


- (ga a 
~). @ & 
( ° 
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THE CAREY PRINTING CO. Ine 
New York 
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CO. Ine: 











Five-Passenger Sedan 


The admiration for the extraordinary beauty and grace of the good 
Maxwell has deepened, everywhere, into sincere respect. 


This respect is based on practical experience with the sterling vir- 
tues which the good Maxwell is displaying in every-day use. 


Every community now knows—through the medium of the tens of 
thousands of owners of the new series—that the good Maxwell is 
all that its great beauty promises. 


Not only inthe thorough quality of its body-work and its fittings; but 
in the endurance, economy and comfort, the robust reliability and 
fine performance, which are unusual in the average car of its price. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim and 
at hub; drum type head and parking lamps; windshield cleaner; rear: view 
mirror; dome and instrument board lights; Alemite lubrication; motor-diiven 
electric horn; unusually long springs; deep, wide, roomy seats; broadcloth up- 
holstery; clutch and brake action, steering and gear shifting, remarkably easy. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO., OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT, 
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f /(asnmere Ni 


Y cAaSHMER. Y 
eM govover i * 
AN FACE POWDER f * 
a y 


| N Cashmere Bouquet Talc you have a fragrant, 
| refreshing after-the-bath powder to comfort 
| the skin from head to foot. As a finishing 
| touch to the complexion, you will enjoy the 
| same fragrance in a soft, clinging Face Powder. 
































